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THE 


BRITISH PLUTARCH. 


JOHN LOCKE * 


[1632—1704.] 


John LOCKE was born at Wrington, in Somer- 
setshire, in 1632. 

During his infancy, his education was conducted 
with pateiTial affection, but at tlic same time with 
great strictness, by his father ; who, having been bred 
to the law, was Steward or Couit-Kccj)er to Colonel 
Alexander Popham, and upon the breaking out of 
the civil wars became a Captain in the parliamentary 
army. 

The first part of his learning he received at 
Westminster School, whence at nineteen he removed 
to Christ Church, Oxford. He became subsequently 
a Student of that college, and distinguished himself 

* Authorities. Biographia Britannica, General Biographical 
Dictionar^fhe detect Bibliotheque Choisie, and Towers’ Vindi- 
cation of the Politiad principles of Mr. Loch. 
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by two Uromweli's 

peace with the Dutch.* 

* He wrote both in Latin and English. The collection, 

‘ Musarum Oxoniensium E^uiecpofutc* (Ox. 1654?) in which these 
compositions ara preserved, contains also verses by Crewe, p. 25, 
South, p. 40, and Godolphin, p. S6, 99, who all successively made 
peace with the Stuarts ; whereas Locke never sang his palinode 
on the return of that family, to whom he owed nothing but 
persecution. 

His English verses are entirely in praise of peace : Sec the 
Extracts. His Latin, addressed to Cromwell, are ; 

JPax regit Augusli, quern vicit Julius^ orbem; 

Ille sago j actus clarior^ ille tog/i, 

Hos sua Roma vocat magnosy et uumina credit : 

Hie quod sit mundl Victor, et ille (iiiies. 

Tu helium ct pacem j^opuUs das, uuus ut risque 
Major es : ipse orbem vincis, ct ipse regis. 

Non hominem, c cedo mission fe credimus, unus 
Sic plot eras binos qui super are Dcos! 

IMITATED. 

♦ Augustus in pacific order sway’d 

The world, that Julius’ conquering arms obey’d: 

One by his sword achieved a mighty name. 

And one the meed acquired of civic fame. 

Applauding Home proclaim’d them deities; 

This for wise rule, and that for victories. 

T’hou, sovereign prince, to both superior far, 

G Oldest in peace the world thou’st gain’d by war. 

From heaven wc hail thee, of no mortal race. 

Who can’st alone two deities surpass.’ F, W. 

Other verses also by Busby, Markham, and Lewis Atterbury 
(all of Christ Church) beside many copies subscribed only, 
through modesty— or prudence, with initials occur in this collec- 
tion ; and it is prefaced and introduced by the compositions, in 
prose and verse, of Dr. John Owen (the celebrated antagonist 
of pishop Walton) who was, in 1654, Vice-Chancellor of Oxford. 
Thib * Oliva Pacis,^ a title including probably an allusion to the 
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' Having tdken at the regular periods both his 
degrees in Arts, he placed himself upon the physic- 
line, in which profession he practised for a short 
time at Oxford ; but finding his constitution unable 
to bear the fatigue of mucli business, and being 
highly delighted witli the philosophy of Des Cartes, 
he transferred his studies to that branch of science.* 

In the system, indeed, at that time prevalent in 
Oxford, I^ocke found little satisfaction. Scholastic 
disputations were fashionable at both Universities; 
and the only philosophy taught on the banks of the 
Isis, the Perijiatetic, was perplexed with obscure 

Christian name of the Protector, includes verses from Seaman, 
Vice-Chancellor and Master of Peter House ; Arrowsmith of 
Trinity, Regius Professor of Divinity; Tuckney of St. John’s; 
Horton of Queen’s (no fewer than five distinct copies 1) ; Which- 
cot of King’s; Cudworth of Clare-Hall and 

Dillingham of Emanuel (three copies). The last extrava- 
gantly represents the naval war as having set the sea a boiling, 
and produced a natural, though not very poetical consequence : 

‘ Q,u 'is furor est igiii toium fervescere poiiiimy 
Et mini coctos vicina ad litora pisces? 

* What madness, with flames to heat ocean’s cold breast. 

And send to our neighbours their lish ready drest ! ’ 

F. W. 

J. Duport also, with his ready muse, contributes upon the 
occasion ; and one of the cautious, J. V. of Trinity College, 
begins his address to Oomwcll witli 

AypiOfv 3cc(nMv (rerct 
Ov B-tfJUiTe¥ rurruf bPOfAtcc 
Xatij’, K. r, A. 

♦ This is Stated on the sole authority of Le Clerc, who 
being very intimate with Locke, possibly had it from hw own 
mouth. 

B-2 
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JOHN LOCKE. 


terms and useless questions, calculated only to fur-, 
nish matter of controversy. In the room of Aristotle, 
he substituted several hypotheses fi*om Des Cartes. 
This writer ha<^ now for a considerable period been 
followed in Holland and at Geneva, and had capti- 
vated many others, as well as Mr. Locke, with the 
variety and perspicuity of his stile, which was ad- 
mired even by those who did not approve his con- 
clusions. 

In 1664, he had an opportunity of going abroad, 
as Secretary to Sir VV^illiam Swan, who was ap- 
pointed Envoy to the Elector of Brandenburgh and 
some other German Princes. 

The year following he returned to Oxford, where 
he continued to improve his knowledge in natural 
philosophy and physic; and move particularly, in 
1666, he concurred in a plan devised by Dr. Plott 
for keeping a register of the air, in order to perfect 
the history of w hat the physicians call the ‘ Non- 
naturals.’ This he printed at the (*nd of a post- 
humous piece of IMr. Boyle’s, entitled A General 
History of the Air,’ tinder the name of ‘ A Register 
of tlie Changes of the Air observed at Oxford by 
the Barometer, Thermometer, and Hygrometer from 
June 23, 1660, to March 28, 1667.’ 

He was thus employed, when accident brought 
him acquainted with Antony Ashley Cooper, after- 
wai’d Earl of Shaftesbury. His Lordship having 
an abscess in his breast, occasioned by a fall, was 
advised to drink the Astrop waters. The physician, 
whom he had desired by letter to have some of these 
waters ready for him iipon his arrival, being engagtHl 
with other patients at Oxford, liis application was 
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transferred to Mr. Locke : and he failing to procure 
them as requested, waited upon his Lordship the 
day following, to ?jxcuse the disap[)ointment. Lord 
Ashley received him with great civility, and delighted 
with his conversation not only detained him to sup- 
per, but also engaged him to dinner the next day, 
and even to drink the waters, Locke having ex- 
pressed sonie“ intention of that kind, that he might 
have more of his ^society. 

This nobleman now became his declared patron : 
he took him into his house, and soon afterward by 
his advice submitted to the opeifmg of his abscess. 
He would iKit even sufier iiiin to juactise physic 
out of his own family, c'xcej)! among his particular 
friends; and introduced him to several statesmen 
of his acquaintance, who show ed him extraordinary 
respect, and urgxni him to dirc'ct his application 
chiefly to the sulycct of ])olitics. 

Thix^e or four of these illustrious characters, as 
Le Clerc informs us, having met at TiOrd Ashley’s, 
rather for amusement than business, after a few’^ short 
remarks sat dow n to cards. iNIr. Locke looked on for 
some time while they were at play, and then taking 
out his pocket-l)ook, l)egan to w rite w ith great at- 
tention. One of the com})any impiiring w hat was 
his subject ; iMy Lord,” said he, “ 1 am endeavour- 
ing to profit, as far as I am capable, in your com- 
pany : for having waited w ith impatience for the 
honour of being in an assembly of the most eminent 
geniusses of the age, and having at length obtained 
this good fortune, I thought I could not do better 
than write down your conversation ; and, indeed, I 
have noted the substance of wdiat has been said for 
this hour or tw o.” He had no occasion to read much 
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of his dialogue : they felt the ridicule, and quitting 
their game entered upon a more rational species of 
intercourse. * ' 

In 1668, he attended the Countess of Northum- 
berland into France; but an unforeseen accident 
obliging him after a sliort stay to return to England, 
and Lord Ashley having about this time jointly with 
some others obtained a grant of Carolina, Locke was 
employed to draw up the Fundamental Constitutions 
of that province. The articles relative to religion 
and public worship, however, being framed upon 
principles little agreeable to the sentiments of some 
of tlie clergy, an additional j)aragraj)h was by their 
management inserted, of whieli Locke has unjustly 
borne the blame. 

lit 1670, and the following year, he began to 
form the plan of bis ‘ hlssay on Human L^nderstand- 
ing,’ but was prevented from making any considera- 
ble jn’Ogress in it by other employments ; l)eing, in 
1672, ap[)ointcd by his patron (then Lord Chancellor) 
Secretary of the Presentations. 

The Great Seal being taken from Shaftesbury 
in the November of the year following, Locke, to 
whom the Earl had communicated his most secret 
affairs, fell along with him. He aftcrwmrd contri- 
buted his assistance to some pieces, which that noble- 
man ])rocured to be puldished w itli a view of ex- 
citing in the nation a just attention to the interests 
of liberty. As his Ijordship, however, continued Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, Locke was made Secre- 
tary, with a salary of 500/. per ann.; but this, like- 
wise, was an appointment of short duration, the com- 
mission being dissolved in the year 1674. 

Being still Student of Cluist Church, he frequently 
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resorted thither, as well for the conveniency of books, 
as for the improvement of his health, the air of I-.on- 
don not agreeing well with his constitution. After 
taking his degree of M. B. indeed in 1675, he went 
to Montpelier, being apprehensive of a consumption : 
keeping up however, at the same time, an accpiaint- 
ance with several of the English faculty, and con- 
tinuing his studies in the profession.* 

At Montpelier, he became ac(iuainted with Thomas 
Herbert, Esq. afterward Earl of Pembroke, to whom 
he communicated the project of his celebrated Essay. 
Thence he proceeded to Paris, Avliere he contracted 
a friendship with M. Justcl the civilian, and at his 
house met M. Guenelon, a physician of Amsterdam, 
who read anatomical lectures in that city with iiigh 
reputation. It was noAV, also, that the familiarity 
commenced between Locke and ]\T. Toignard, by 
whom he was favoured with an early copy of his 
*• Harmony of tlie Gospels.’ 

Upon the discovery of the Popisli plot, the Earl 
of Shaftesbury Avas again taken into favour and 
made President of a new Council apjjointed by 
Charles II. in 1679 : but being a second time laid 
aside in less than half a year, lie liad no opportunity 
of rendering any fresh service to his I'riend. Not- 

* What his medical reputation was, may be inferred from the 
testimony of Sydenham in his book entitled, ‘ Obscrvatinnes 
Mcdicoi circa Morborum Acntornin tIUlorimn ct Curati(mem;^ 

You know, likewise, how much my method has been approved 
of by a person, who has exainincd it to the bottom, and who is 
our common friend: I mean Mr. John Locke, who, if we con- 
sider his genius and penetrating and exact judgement, or the 
strictness of his morals, has scarcely any superior and few equals 
now living.’^ 
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withstanding this, Locke continued unalterably at- 
tached to him throughout all the vicissitudes of his 
fortunes; and in 1682, upon his flight into Holland, 
followed him thither with several letters and writ* 
ings, which thus evaded search. 

He had not been a year on the Continent, wlien 
he was accused at the English court of having 
written certain tracts against the government ; and 
though another person was suhsetjiiently discovered 
to be the author, yet his associating with severed 
English malcontents at tlie Hague being notified 
through Sunderland, Secretary of State, to Charles 
IL, his Majesty ordered measures to be taken for 
expelling him from his studentshi[). Application for 
this purpose was madt' to l>islio[) Fell, the Dean of 
Christ Church, wlio ordered jMr. Loc'ke to appear 
and answer for himself on the first of January en- 
suing: but receiving a siihscquent and more per- 
emptory comniaiul, he reinoxed him w ithout farther 
delay, Novemljor lb, 1684/' 

* Fell has been charged by some writers, particularly by Dr, 
Birch in his ‘ Life of Locke,’ with having exceeded his orders; 
but from the testimony of Lc Clerc, as well as the original let- 
ters which passed between the Bishop and tiie Secretary of State 
upon the occasion, it might almost be inferred tiiat the Prelate* 
was Mr. Locke’s friend, and that he suspended the expulsion till 
he conceived himself obliged instantaneously to comply. Even 
this friendship however may be questioned, and the Bishop’s hesi- 
tation ascribed to his doubt of tlie legality of tJie order : as in liis 
first reply to Lord Sunderland lie says, ‘ he l>as long had an eye 
upon Mr. Locke’s behaviour; hut though fre(|uent attempts had 
been made (of which he himself expresses no disapprobation!) 
to draw the victim into imprudent conversation, by attacking in 
Ids company the reputation and insulting the memory of his late 
patron and friend, and thus to ‘‘make his gratitude, as Mr. Fox 
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Thil,s,> observes a late illustrious historian, while 
without the shadow of a crime Mr. liOcke lost a situa- 
tion attended with some emolument and great conveni- 
ence, was the University deprived of, or rather thus 
from the base principles of servility did she cast away 
the man, the having produced whom is now her 
greatest glory ; and thus, to those who are not de- 
termined to be blind, did tlie true nature of absolute 
power discover itself, against which tlie middling 
station is not more secure than tlie most exalted. 
Tyranny, when glutted with tlie l>]ood oI‘ the great 
and the plunder of the rich, will condeseemd to hunt 
humbler game, and make a pi aceahle and innocent 
Fellow of a College the object of it's persecution. In 
this instance, one would almost iiviagiuc there M'as 
some instinctive sagacity in tlie government of that 
time, which {loiiited out to tliein (even before lie had 

feelingly observes, and all the best feelings of bis heart instru- 
mental to Ills ruin/^ these attempts had all proved unsueccssful : 
whence however his Lordship only infers, not his innocence, 
bat that there was not ‘ in the world such a master of tacitur- 
nity and passion 1 * i^c. <Jve. The Iiostility of l ull bc’conics the 
more probable, if a letter addressed to him by I.ord Claren- 
don, Chancellor of Oxford, in I (>60 (and inserted in ‘ Hollis’ 
Memoirs,’ p. 38tS) soliciting for him, tlioiigli he had not taken 
the degree of M. IV, that ‘ he might be dispensed w-ith to accu- 
mulate that degree, he professing himself ready to perform the 
exercise for both,’ may be regarded as genuine. As be had be- 
come acquainted in that year with Lord Ashley, the application 
was probably made at liis friend’s ixujuest. But both it, 
and (as we learn from a letter written by Asldev himself be- 
tween 1670 and 1672, when bo wa.s created Lari of Shaftes- 
bury) a subsequent attempt to obtain for him a Doctor’s degree, 
were frustrated. Lord Clarendon too, it should be remembereil, 
must have appeared obviously to his University, in l')66, a fall-i^ 
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made liimself known to the world) tlie m;^, who 
was destined to be the most successful adversary of 
superstition and tyranny. 

After this violent procedure, Locke thought it 
prudent to remain in Holland till the accession of 
Jjimes H. ; when William Penn, who had known 
him at college, procured for him the promise of a 
pardon : but he declined the acceptance of this 
friendly offer, alleging that ‘ having been guilty of 
no crime, he had no occasion for forgiveness.’ 

In jMay, 168.5, the English Envoy at the Hague 
demanded him of the States Ceneral, upon suspicion 
of liis ha\ ing been concenied in the Duke of Mon- 
mouth’s invasion. This obliged him to lie concealed 
nearly twelve months, till it l)ecame sufficiently 
known that lu! had taken no part in tliat enterprise. 

Towaid the latter end of 1686, he rc-appeared 
in public, and in the follow ing yt'ar formed a weekly 
assembly at Amsterdam with l.imhorch an eminent 
remonstrant divitie, !.(> Clerc, and some others, 
for the purpose of discussing subjects of universal 
learning. 

In 1689, lie printed at (iouda, in Latin, his ‘ First 
Ijetter upon Toleration.* 

Soon after the Revolution he returned to England, 
and immediately preferred a idaim to his studentsliip 
at Christ Church: but that society rejected his preten- 
sions, as the proceedings against him (they contended) 
were conformable to their statutes. At the same 

* This was translated into F.n-'lish by Mr. Popple, author of 
the ‘ Rational Catcchi.sni,’ and into Dutch and French the 
^sa'meycar; and of the English version a second edition was 
printed, at London, in tCtiO. 
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liin^ey however, they offered to admit him a Super- 
numerary Student ; but this he did not think proper 
ta accept. As a sufferer for the principles of the 
Revolution, he might easily have obtained a very 
considerable post; but he contented himself with 
that of Commissioner of Appeals, worth somewhat 
less than 200/. per arm., which was procured for him 
by Lord Mordaunt, afterward successively Earl of 
Monmouth and Peterboi’ough. 

About the same time, it was left to his choice 
whether he w'ould be Envoy at tbe coui t of the Em- 
peror, at that of the Elector of Brandenburgh, or at 
any other where he thought the air more salutary ; 
but all these he waived on account of the ill state 
of his health, which tlisposed him gladly to ac- 
cept an offer made him by Sir Eiancis Masham and 
his lady, of an apartuK'ut in their country-seat at 
Oates in Essex. 'I'liis situation proved, in all re- 
spects, so agi’eeablc to him, that he spent in it a 
gi’eat part of the rtanaindor of his lilc. 

In 1690, he published his celebrated ‘Treatise on 
(Government,’ which is divided into two parts. In 
the former, the false principles of Sir Robert Eilmer 
and his followers arc <letcctcd and overthrown : the 
latter investigates the true original, e.xtent, and end 
of civil government. 

The same year, he published his ‘ Essay on Human 
Understanding ; ’ nor was the tw elvemonth cxpiix'd, 
when his ‘ St'cond I.etter upon Toleration ’ appeared, 
in answer to Mr. Jonas Proast, Chaplain of All Souls 
College, Oxford, who had attticked the First. 

In 1691, he printed his ‘Considerations on 
Consequences of lowering of Interest, and 
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the Value of Money,’ in a Letter addressed to a 
Member of Parliament. 

He subsequently published some other small pieces 
upon the same subject, and the ministry advised with 
him concerning the new coinage of the silver-ciu:- 
rency ; when he suggested an expedient for supplying 
the necessities of commerce, and the exigencies of 
the people during the re-coinage, which was approved 
and recommended by the Lord Chancellor S{)mei’s. 

In 1692, he gave to the world a ‘ Tliird Letter- 
upon Toleration;’ which being answered about twelve 
years afterward by his old antagonist, Mr. Proast, 
he prepared a ‘ Fourth,’ but he did not live to 
finish it. 

In 169.9, his ‘Thoughts concerning Education’ 
made their aj)pearancc. They were, soon afterward, 
translated into French and I-ow Dutch. 

In 1695, William III. appointed him one of the 
Commissioners of Trade and Plantations. Thus he 
became engaged in the immediate service of the 
State; and, with regaid to that of the (Church, in 
order to promote the scheme (which his jMajesty had 
much at heart) of a comjcrchension of the Dissenters, 
he piddishcd, the same year, his ‘ Reasonableness of 
Christianity as delivered in the Scriptures.’ It was 
attacked in 1696 by Mr. Edwards, in his ‘ Socinian 
Unmasked ; ’ upon which, Mr. Locke jmblished two 
vindications of it. 

He was scarcely disengaged from this contro- 
versy, before he entered into another. Some argu- 
ments in his ‘Essay on Human Understanding’ 
Jiving been used by Mr. Toland, in his ‘ Christ- 
ianity not Mysterious,’ and several treatises being 
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published about the same time by the Unitarians^ 
maintaining that ‘ there was nothing in the Christian 
religion but what Avas conformable to reason,’ a sen- 
timent which had been advanced by Mr. Locke; 
Dr. StUlingfleet, Bishop of Worcester, published in 
1697 his ‘ Defence of the Doctrine of the Trinity;’ 
animadverting upon some passages in the ‘ Essay ’ 
as tending to sid)\'eit the fundamental ailicles of 
the Gospel. An answer to this charge was imme- 
diately printed by Mr. Jjocke, to which the Prelate 
replied; and the controversy was carried on to the 
following year, when it terminated by the death of 
Dr. StiUingfleet.* 

It has l)een generally admitted, that Mr. Locke 
had considerably the advantage of his Right Reverend 
opponent in this controversy. An Irish Prelate, in a 
letter to Mi’. Molyneux (an intimate friend of ]Mr. 
Locke’s) observes : “ I read Mr. Locke’s letters to the 
Bishop of Worcester with great satisfaction, and am 
wholly of your opinion, that he has fairly laid the 
great Bishop on his back ; but it is av ith so much 
gentleness, as if he vA’ei’c afraid, not only of hurting 
him, but even of spoiling his clothes. Indeed, I 
cannot tell Avhich I most admire, the great civility 
and good manners in his book, or the force and clear- 
ness of his reasonings.” 

This Avas the last time, that ]\Ir. Locke employed 
the press. The asthma, to Avhich he had been long 
subject, increasing Avith his years, noAV rendered him 
very infirm ; and in 1700, being no longer able to 

* Tills V..XS liastcned at least, if not occasioned, as we are 
informed by Wliiston on the authority of the Uishop’s Chaplain, 
the celebrated Dr. Bentley, by the chagrin of his defeat. (Me- 
moirs of the Life of VVhiston, 1, 2£)1.) 
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bear the air of I^ondon, lie resigned his seat at the 
Board of Trade. 

From this time he continued altogether at Oates, 
where lie spent the last years of his life entirely in 
the study of the Holy Sc'riptures. His vital powers 
in 1703 not being renovated at tlie entrance of the 
summer (a season whiclu in former years, had inva- 
riably restored him to some degree of vigour) he be- 
came so sensible of his approacliing dissolution, that 
thougli he neglected none of the means known to his 
own medical skill, lie tiedined calling in any other 
assistance. At length, his legs began to swell, and his 
strength very visibly to diminish. 1 le had often spoken 
of his departure, aiul always with great composure ; 
and now he calmly prejiarc.'d to quit the world. As he 
had been long incapable of going to cluirdi, he re- 
ceived the sacTaiuent at home; and two of his friends 
communicating \v i 111 him, as toon as the oflicc Svis 
finished lie told the nniiistcr, that ‘he was in the 
sentimeiiis of perfeet cliarity toward all men, and hf 
a sincere muon with the Church of Christ ufed^r 
whatever liaine dislinguislicd.’ 

After this, liowever, he lived some months, which 
he si)ciit in arts of jeiety and devotion. The day 
before i.is deal!). Lady Masliarn ])eing alone with 
him and sitting by bis bf.d-side, be (vxborted her to 
< regard tiiis world only in a state of preparation for 
abetter;’ adding, that Mie had lived long enough, 
and thanked Cod for having lived so hap[)i]y.’ 

Having had no sleep that night, he resolved to 
rise the next morning, and Ixlng carried into his 
study Avas jlaced in an casy-fliair, where he slept a 
considerate tinu;. Set’ining noAV a little refreshed, 
he wished to be dj’esscd as usual ; and then desired 
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Lady Mashatn, who was reading the Psalms, to read 
them aloud. She did so ; and he appear(3d extremely 
attentive, till feeling the approacli of death, he begged 
her to break off, and in a few minutes expired. His 
death took place on the twenty eighth of October, 1704. 

He was intoTed in the churcli of Oates, where 
a simple monument was erected to his memory, with 
an inscription in Latin written by himself, contain- 
ing all that ho thought proper to leave concerning 
his character. yV more {>arlicular account of him, 
however, Avas aftcrA\ ard i)iiblished by IMr. Peter Coste, 
who liad known him long, and for some years before 
his death had lived with him as an amanuensis. From 
this are selcc^ted the following extracts : 

Mr. Locke liad great knowledge of the Avorld, 
and of the business of it. He v on people’s esteem 
by his probity : his wisdom, his experience, his gentle 
hnd obliging manners gained him the respect of his 
inferiors, tlu^ esteem of his equals, the friendship and 
confidence of those of th»e highest quality. He was 
at first i)retty much disposed to give advice, where 
he thouglit it was wanted ; but experience of the 
little effect it had, made him grow more reserved. In 
conversation, he a\ as most inclined to tlie useful and 
serious turn ; hut, when occasion naturally offered, 
he gave into the free and fac'etious with pleasure, 
and was master of a great many entertaining stories, 
which he ahvays introduced properly and told na- 
turally ; nor was he any enemy to raillery, when de- 
licate and innocent. 

“ He loved to talk with mechanics in their own 
way ; and used to say, that ‘ the knowledge of the 
arts contained more true philosopliy than learned 
hypotheses.’ By putting questions to artificers, he 
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would sometimes find out a secret in their art, not 
well understood by themselves ; and by that means 
give them views entirely new, which they put in 
practice to their profit. 

He was so far from affecting any airs of studied 
gravity, that he would sometimes divert himself by 
imitating it, in order to ridicule it with better success. 
Upon these occasions, he always remembered themaxim 
of Rochefoucault, wliich he admired above ail others, 

‘ That gravity is a mysterious carriage of the body, 
in order to conceal tiie defects of the mind.’ 

“ One thing (continues Mr. Coste) wliicli those 
who lived any time w itli Mr. I.(K‘ke (ould not help 
observing in him m as, that he took delight in making 
use of his reason in every tiling lie did; and nothing, 
that was attended with any usefulness, seemed un- 
worthy of his care : so that avc may say of him, what 
was said of (i>iecn Elizabeth, tluit lie ‘was no‘ le^ 
capable of small things than of gn at.’ He ofte« 
used to say hiiiiseif, “ Idiat there w as an art in 
thing;’ and it was easy to b(,‘ convinced of it, ^to see 
tlie manlier in w liich he w ent about the most tHfling 
thing lie did, and always witfi some good reason.” 

Among the honours [laid to his mcmoiy may be : 
mentioned that of the late (^ueen Caroline, Who in. 
her pavilion tjrcctcd in honor! r of philosophy placed 
his bust on a level w ith those of Bacon, Newton, 
and Clarke, as the i’our prinu^ English philosophers. 

In 1705, his ‘ Paraplirase and Notes on St. Paul’s 
Epistles to the Galatians’ were published, and sjicedily 
followed liy those ujion tlie (’orinthians, Romans, and 
Ephesians: to vvhieli was piefixi^d an ‘ Essay for the 
understanding of St. Paul’s Epistles, by consulting 
St. Paul himself.’ In 1706, his Posthumous Works 
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made their a2)pearance; and tAvo years afterward, 
some Familiar Letters hetv/een him and several of 
itis friends: and, in 1720, Mr. Dos Mai/eaux gave 
to the world a collection of several of his jiioccs never 
befoi'e printed, in one volume octavo. 

All his works Avere [xthlished, in a collective form, 
in three A'olumcs folio,* in 1714. 

In 1781, Or. Tucker, Lean of Cloiicester, pub- 
lished a ‘ Treatise nj)on C.'ivil (iov('rmnent,’ tlu' great 
design of Avhich Avas to oppose' Mr. I.ocke’s woik 
on the same subject. In this he maintains, tliat 
Tjocke’s princij)les are “ extremely dangerous to the 
peaee and hapinness of all society;” his Asritings, 
and those of some of his most einiiK'nt disciples, 
as he contends, “ having laid a foundation for such 
disturbances and dissensions, such mutual jealousies 
and animosities, as ages to come aa ill not be able to 
iettle or cpmjAose.” ElseAvhere, also, be observes; 

^ To autlienticate some of tlicgc compositions wliicli had pre- 
viously appeared witliout liis name, the Kditors, in the address 
to the reader, give an extract from Mr. {ri>cke^s Will stating 
that, ‘ in reply to an application from tlie l?ev. Dr. Hudson, 
Keeper of the Bodleian Library in the Lniversity ofOxlbrd, he 
had presented to that Collection all the hooks published under 
his name; which, though accepted with honourable mention of 
him, yet were not understood to answer the rcipiest made, it 
being supposed that there were other treatises whereof he iras 
the author, which had been publislicd without his name to them. 
.In compliance, therefore, with wdiat was desired in the utmost 
extent of it, he names farther his ‘ I’hrec Letters on Toleration,’ 
* Two Treatises of Government ’ (then first published from a 
copy corrected by himself), and ‘ the Reasonableness of Chris- 
tianity as delivered in the Scriptures,’ with two successive ‘ Vin- 
dications of it.’ These are all comprehended in the folio 
edition. 
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“ Surely a more pernicious set of opinions than the 
Lockian could hardly he broached by man:” and 
speaking of what he calls ‘ the paradoxes,’ which he 
supposes to attend the system of Locke and his 
followers, he asserts that “ they i-ender it one of 
the most mischievous as w^ell as ridiculous schemes, 
that ever disgraced the reasoning faculties of human 
nature ” 

Against this heavy charge Dr. Towers published, 
in 1782, ‘A Vindication of tlie Political Principles 
of Mr. Locke;’ in which he has proved, that the 
Dean grossly misrepresented his antagonist, and ad- 
vanced positions totally Indefensible. “ Mr. Locke’s 
Treatise on Government was calculated (he remarks) 
to increase the liljcrty of mankind, and to place 
them in a situation of greater dignity and felicity, 
than had been afforded them by the various systems 
of tyranny and oppression, w'hich have taken place 
under the name of ‘ government ’ in the different 
ages and nations of the wnrld. The great aim of 
Dean Tucker’s book seems to be, to support ancient 
systems because they are so, to furnish arguments 
for perpetuating different kinds of oppression, though 
not absolute tyranny, and to discourage those noble 
attempts after a more perfect system of civil policy, 
which tlie extension of knowledge and of science 
might give men just reason to hope for and to ex- 
pect. Mr. Locke is a clear, rational, consistent 
writer; but Dr. Tucker has taken abundant pains 
to involve him in darkness and obscurity,' and to 
draw imaginary consetjuences frmn his projiositions, 
which cannot hy any just reasoning be deducible 
^rom them, and of which Mr. Locke appears not to 
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have had the most distant conception.” He farther 
rematks, with rt'ference to Locke’s general cliaracter, 
that ‘ He was rendered truly illustrious by his 
wisdom and his virtue, Jiy the disinterestedness"^ 
and uprightness ol’ his conduct, l^y liis love of 
trutli, and by liis ardent attacliment to the great 
interests of mankind. He analysed tin? Imman mind, 
explained it’s operations, and illuminated tlie intel- 
lectual world by tlie sagacity of his researches. He 
examined into the foundation of civil government, 
traced it to it’s true source, and illustiated and en- 
forced it’s genuine ]>rinciples. He maintained the 
justice, the reasonableness, and tlie necessity of reli- 
gious toleration with a clearness, a jwceision, and a 
foi^ce of argiinient, tliat liad not been ecpiallcd by 
any preceding w riter. He laboured to elucidate the 
Sacred Scriptures, to, advance the interests of revela- 
tion and of virtue, to loosen the bands of tyranny, 
and to promote the cause of liljerty, of justice, and 
of humanity. Such w as the man, w liose character 
the Dean of Gloucester has laboured to degrade, 
.whose seiitiuientvS he has iuisrej)resented, and whose 
opinions he flatters hlmseir tiiat he has confuted. But 
these efforts are fruitless, and tliese imaginations are 
vain. The sentiments of Mr. liOcke are founded 

* Yet one of his great admirers (Mr. Hollis, who reprinted 
his * Treatises on CTOvernment/ and his ‘ Letter on Toler- 
ation*) resenting what he thought his unkind treatment of 
Toland, has pronounced him “ time-serving and peevish:** not 
sufficiently considering that Mr. Locke, as a serious believer, 
might be disgusted with some of that gentleman’s licentious 
descants upon religfdfc; or that, while the latter was violent and 
lintractable, the former was rendering services to the public 
(as the biographer of Hollis suggests) rather or the cool philo- 
sophic kind, being of a temper of mind which indisposed him 
for engaging with the alert and the vivacious. 
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upon reason, truth, anti justice; and his name will 
continue to he reverenced wlicrever learning, liberty, 
and viitue shall be held in estimation.’ 

EXTRACTS. 

^ Of our Knowledge of the Existence of a God. 

(Essay, IV. x.) 

^ 1. Though God has given us no innate ideas of 
himself ; though he has stamped no original characters 
on our minds, wlierein we may read liis being ; yet 
having furnislu'tl us with those faculties our minds 
are endowed with, he hath not left himself without 
wdtness : since we have senst', j)crception, and reason, 
and cannot want a clear proof of him, as long jas^'we 
carry ourselves about us. Nor can we Justly com- 
plain of our ignorance in this great point, since he 
has so plentifully provided us with the means to dis- 
cover and know him, so far as is necessary to the 
end of our being and the great concernment of our 
happiness. Ihit tliough this l)e tin* most olwious tnith 
that reason discoveas, and thougli it’s evidence be (if 
I mistake not) c<|ual to mathematical certainty; yet 
it requires tlionght and attention, and tJie mind must 
apply its('ir to a regular deduction of it fi*om some 
paid of our intuitive knowledge*, oi* else we shall be 
as uncertain and ignorant of this as of other jwoposi- 
tions, whicli are in themselves capal)le of clear de- 
monstration. Tosliow, tlierelbre, that we are capable 
of knowing, i. e. being certain that tlierc is a God, 
and how wc; may come by this certainty, I think we 
need go no farther than ourselves, and that undoubted 
knowledgi* we have of our own existence. 

‘ 2, 1 think it is beyond question, that man has a 
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clear perception of liis own being : he knows cer- 
tainly that he exists, and that lie is something. Him 
that can doubt whether he be any thing or no, I 
speak not to ; no more tlian 1 Avould argue with pure 
nothing, or endeav our to convince non-entity, that it 
were something. If any one pretends to be so scep- 
tical, as to deny liis own existence (for rc'ally to doubt 
of it, is manifestly irnpossllile) let him foi* mc‘ enjoy 
his beloved ha[)[)iness of being nothing, until hunger 
or some othei’ pain convince him f)f the contrary. 
This then, I think, I may take for a truth, Avhich 
every one’s certain know ledge assures him of beyond 
the liberty of doubting, viz. tliat Ikj is something that 
actually exists. 

‘ 3. In the next place, man knows by an intuitive 
certainty, that bare' nothing can no more produce 
any real being, tlian it can be e()nal to two I’ight an- 
gles. If a man know s not that non-e itity, or the ab- 
sence of all being, cannot bv cijualto tw w s ight angles, 
it is imiiossible he should know aiy deinor*stration 
ill Euclid. irthercroi*e we know tlM re is some real 
being, and that non-entity cannot produce any real 
being, it is an eviiK nt demonstration, that from eter- 
nity there has Ix’eTi something; since wliat was not 
IVom eternity had a heghming, and vvhat liad a be- 
ginning, must I)e [irodueed by something else. 

^ 4. Nc^xt, it is evident, that w hat had it's being 
and beginning from another, must also have all that 
which is in caul belongs to it’s Ix ing from another 
too. All Die powers it has must be* owing to, and 
recx'ived frem, the same source. This eternal source 
then of all being must, also, he tlie source* and original 
of all pow c*]', and so this 
the most powerful. 


eternal being must be, also. 
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‘ 5. Again, a man finds in himself perception and 
knowledge. We have, then, got one step farther ; and 
we arc certain now, that there is not only some 
being’, but some knowing intelligent being in the 
world. 

‘ There was a time, then, Avhen there was no know- 
ing being, and when knowledge began to be ; or else 
there has been, also, a knowing being from eternity. 
If it be said, ‘ there Avas a time Avhen no l)eing had 
any knoAvledge, Avhen that eternal l)eing Avas void of 
all understanding;’ I reply, that then it Avas impossi- 
ble there shoidd ever bav<? been any knoAvledge : it 
being as impossible that things Avholly void of know- 
ledge, and operating blindly and Avithout any per- 
ception, should produce a knoAving being, as it is 
impossible that a triangle should make itself three 
angles bigger than tAvo right ones. For it is as re- 
pugnant to the idea of senseless matter, that it should 
put into itself sense, percc'ption, and knoAvledgef as 
it is repugnant to the idea of a triangle, that it should 
put into itself greater angles than two right ones. 

‘ 6. Thus from tlu' consideration of ourselves, and 
AA’hat Avc infallibly find in onr OAvn constitutions, our 
reason leads us to the knoAvledge of this certain and 
evident truth ; that there is an eternal, most power- 
ful, and most knoAsing being, Avhich wlu'thcr any 
one Avill please to call ‘ Cod,’ it matters not. The 
thing is evident, and from this idea duly considered, 
will easily be deduced all those other attributes, which 
we ought to ascribt! to this eternal being. If, never- 
theless, any one should be found !^o senselessly arro- 
gant, as to suj)[)ose man alone knowing and wise, 
but yet the proiluct of mere ignorance and chance, 
'i)adfliat all the I’cst of the universe acted only "by that 
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blind hap-hazard : I shall leave with him that very 
rational and emphatical rebuke of TuUy, II. De Legg., 
to be considered at his leisure. “ What can be more 
sillily arrogant and misbecoming, than for a man to 
think that he has a mind and understanding in him, 
but yet in all the universe beside there is no such 
thing ; or that those things, which with the utmost 
stretch of his reason he can scarcely comprehend, 
should lie moved and managed w ithout any reason 
at all?” Quid est enhn •cerius, quum neminetn esse 
oportere tarn stulti arrogantern, ut in se menteni 
et rationem putet inesse, in calo mundoque non 
putet ? Aut ea, quee vix' su/ntnd ingenii ratione coni- 
prehendat, nulla ratione moveri putet ? 

‘ From what has been said, it is plain to iiio v/e 
have a more certain knowledge of the existence of a 
God, than of any thing our senses have not immedi- 
ately discovered to us. Nay, I presume I may say, 
that we more certainly know that there is a God, 
than that there is any thing el.se without us. When 
I say ‘ we know,’ I mean there is such a knowledge 
within our reach, which we cannot miss if we will 
but apj)ly our minds to that, as we do to several 
other inquiries. 

‘ 7- How far the idea of a most perfect being, 
which a man may frame in his mind, does or does 
not prove the existence of a God, I will not here 
examine. For, in the different make of men’s tempers 
and application of their thoughts, some arguments 
prevail more on one, arid some on another, for the 
confirmation of the same truth. But yet, I think 
tliis I may say, that it is an ill way of establislxing 
tbi.«j truth, and silencing Atheists, to lay the whole 
stress of so impoi’tant a point as this upon that sole 
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foundation, and take some men’s having that idea of 
God ill their minds (for ’tis evident some men have 
none, and some Avorsc than none, and the most very 
difierent) for the only proof of a Deity ; and out of an 
over-fondness of tliat darling invention, cashier or 
at least endeavour to invalidate all other arguments, 
and forbid us to hearken to those proofs, as being 
weak or fallaeious, which our own existence and 
the sensible parts of tlie universe offer so clearly and 
cogently to our thoughts, that 1 deem it impossible 
for a considering man to withstand tliein. For I 
judge it as certain and clear a truth, as can any 
where be delivered, that the invisible tilings of God 
are ck‘arly seen from the cremation of the world, being 
understood liy the things tliat are made, even his 
eternal power and ( iodhead/’ Though our own being 
furnishes us, as I liave shown, witli an evident and 
incontestable proof of* a Deity; and I lielievc nobody 
can avoid the cogency of it, who will but as carefully 
attend to if, as to any otlier demonstration of so 
many parts : yet tliis being so fundanu-ntal a truth, 
and of that consequence that all religion and geiminc 
morality depend thereupon, 1 doubt not liut J shall 
be forgiven by my reader, if I go over some parts of 
this argument again, and enlarge a little more upon 
tliem. 

* 8. There is no truth more evident, than that 
sometliing must be Irom eternity. 1 never yet heard 
of any one so unri asonable, or that could suppose so 
manifest a contradiction, as a time wh(‘rein there was 
perfectly notiung : this being of all absurdities the 
gixvatest, to imagine that pure nothing, the [lerfect 
negation and absence of all beings, should ever pro* 
any real existence. 
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^ It, then, being unavoidable for all rational creatures 
to conclude, that something lias existed from eternity, 
let us next see w liat kind of thing tliat must be. 

^ 9- There are but two sorts of beings in the 
world, that man knows or conceives : 

‘ First, Sucli as are purely material, without sense, 
perception, or thought, as the clijipings of our licards, 
and parings of our nails ; 

^ Secondly. Sensil)l(\ thinking, perceiving beings, 
such as we find ourselves to be, Avhicli (if you please) 
we will hereafter call ^ cogitative ’ and ^ incogitative’ 
beings ; winch to our present ])urpose, if for nothing 
else, are jierhaps l)etter ti'rms tluin ‘ material ’ and 
" immaterial.’ 

" 10. II*, then, there must lie something eternal, let 
us see, wliat sort of lieing it must lie. And to that, 
it is very olivious to reason, that it must necessarily 
>)e a cogitative Ixang For it is as impossible to con- 
ceive, that ever bare incogitative matter should pro- 
duce a thinking intelligent being, as tliat nothing 
should of itself produce matter. 1 .et us suppose any 
parcel of mattc'r etcTual, givat or small, U (* shall find 
it in itself able to prodme notliing. For example; 
let us suppose* the matter of tlie next pebble we meet 
V ith eternal, closely united, and the })arts firmly at 
rest together: if tliere were no other b(*ing in the 
world, must it not eternally remain so, a dead in- 
active lum])? Is it possible to conceive it can add 
motion to itself, being purely matter, or produce any 
thing? Mrdter, then, by it’s o^^n strength cannot 
produce in Itself so much as motion : the motion it 
has must also be from eteraity, or else be })roduced 
and added to matter by some other being more power- 
ful than matter; matter, as is evident, having not 
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power to produce motion in itself. But let us sup- 
pose motion eternal too ; yet matter, incoptative 
matter and motion, whatever chang’cs it mi^ht j)ro- 
duce of figure and bulk, could never j)i-oduce thought ; 
knowledge will still be as far beyond the power of 
motion and matter to produce, as matter is beyond 
the power of nothing or non-entity to produce. And 
I appeal to every one’s own tliouglits, whether he 
cannot as easily conceive matter [)roduced by nothing, 
as thought to be produce*! by pure matter, when l)e- 
fore there was no such tiling as thoiiglit or an intel- 
ligent being existing. Divide matter into as minute 
parts as you will (which u e lire apt to imagine a sort 
of sjiiritualising, or making a thinking thing of it) 
vary the figure and motion of it as much as you 
please, a globe, culie, cone, [irism, cylinder, Ac. w hose 
diameters are but l,()0(),()00th part of a gry,* w'Ul 
operate no otherwise upon other bodies of pro[)ortio»- 
able bulk, than those of an inch or foot diameter ; 
and you may as rationally produce sense, thought, 
and knowledge by putting together in a certain 
figure and motion gross particles of matter, as by 
those that are the very minutest that do any w heiv 
exist. They knock, impel, and resist one another, 
just as the greater do, and that is all they can do. 
So that if we will suppose nothing first, or etenial, 
matter can never begin to be : if we suppose bare 

* « A “ gry ” is Vd of a line, a line of an inch, an inch ^ of 
a philosophical foot, a pliilosophical foot of a pendulum, whose 
diadroms, in the latitude of 't.'J degrees, arc each equal to one 
second of time, or of a minute, 1 have affectedly made use 
of this measure here, and the parts of it, under a decimal divi- 
sion, with names to them ; hccausc, I think, it would be of 
genial convenience, that this should be the cotdinon measure 
in I' commonwealth of letters.* 
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matter without motion eternal, motion can never 
begin to be : if we suppose only matter and motion 
first, or eternal, thought can never liegin to be. For 
it is impossible to conceive that matter, either with 
or without motion, could have originally in and from 
itself sense, perception, and knowledge; as is evi- 
dent hence, that then sense, j)erceptIon, and know- 
ledge must be a property eternally inseparable from 
matter and every particle of it. Not to add, that 
though our general or specific conception of matter 
makes us speak of it as one thing, yet roallv all 
matter is not one individual thing’, neither is there 
any such thing existing as one material being or 
one single l)ody that we know or can conceive. 
And, therefore, if matter Avere the eternal first cogita- 
tive being, there would not he one eternal, infinite, 
cogitative being, hut an infinite number of eternal 
finite cogitative beings, independent one of another, 
of limited force and distinct thoughts, Avhich coidd 
never produce that order, harmony, and beauty, 
which is to he found in nature. Since, therefore, 
whatsoever is the first eternal being must necessarily 
be cogitative; and whatsoever is first of all things 
must necessarily contain in it, and actually have, at 
least, all the perfections that can over afterward exist ; 
nor can it ever give to another any perfection that it 
hath not, either actually in itself, or at least in a 
higher degree; it necessarily follows, that the first 
eternal being cannot be matter. 

‘11. If therefore it be evident, that something 
necessarily must exist from eternity, ’tis also as evident, 
that that something must necessarily be a cogitative 
being ; for it is as impossible that incogitative matter 
should produce a cogitative being, as that nothing. 
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or the negation of all being, should produce a positive 
being or matter. 

* 12 . Though this discovery of the neccssafiy ex- 
istence of an eternal mind does sufficiently lead us 
into the knowledge of Chid, since it will hence follow 
that all other know ing beings that have a beginning 
must depend on him, and have no other ways of 
knowledge or extent of power than what lie gives 
tliem ; and tluTcfore if he made those, he made also 
the less excellent pieces of tliis universe (all inani- 
inate beings) whereby his omnis(‘i('nce, power, and 
providence will lie established, and all his otlier attri- 
butes necessarily follow ; yet to clear up tins a little 
faiiher, we will see what doubts (an he raised 
against it. 

‘ Iti. First, ])erhaps it w ill he said, that ‘ though it 
l)e as (‘leai’ as dcnnonstration can mala' it, tliat there 
must be an etiTiial ht ing, and that being must also 
be knowing, yet it does not follow hut that a think- 
ing being may also h(‘ imperial.’ F('t it he so; it 
equally still follows, that tlK're is a (wod. For if 
there he an eternal, omniseiimt, oiniiijiotent being, it 
is certain that there is a (iod, w lumber you imagine 
that h( ing to lie mate rial or no. Hut hcTein, 1 sup- 
pose, lies the danger and dixx it of that supjmsition : 
there being no way to avoid tin* deinonsljatioii that 
there is an eternal know ing be ing, men d(‘voted to 
matter w'oidd willingly have it granted, that 
knowing he'ing is mater ial : and the n le tting slide out 
of their minds, or tlio discourse, the demonstration 
whcrcliy an (‘te*rnal knowing being w as jmjved neces- 
sarily to exist, would argue all to matter, and so 
deny a (iod, that is, an eternal cogitative lieing: 
whereby they are so far from establwhing, that they 
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destroy their own hypothesis. For if there can be, 
in tlieir opinion, eternal matter without any eternal 
cogitative being, they manifestly separate matter and 
thinking, and suppose no necessary connexion of the 
one with the other, and so establish the necessity of 
an eternal sjurit, l)ut not of matter; since it has been 
proved already, that an external cogitative being is 
unavoidably granted. Now if thinking and matter 
may Ijc sej)arated, the eternal existence of matter 
will not follow from the eternal existence of a cogi- 
tative being, and they suppose it to no purpose. 

^ 14. But, now', let us s('e how they can satisfy 
themselves or others, that this ( t(a'nal thinking being 
is material. 

* First, T would ask them, wdiether they imagine 
that all matter, every particle of matter, thinks? 
This, I sup|)osc', they will scarcely say; since then 
there would be as many eternal thinking beings as 
there are particles of matter, and so an infinity of 
Gods. And yet if they w ill allow matter as matter, 
that is, every ])article of matter to be as well cogita- 
tive as extended, they will have as hard a task to 
mtike out to their ow n reasons a cogitativ e being out 
of incogitativc pmticles, as an extended being out of 
unextended parts, if I may so speak. 

" 15. Secondly, If aU matter does not think, I next 
ask, whether it l)e only one atom that does so ? This 
lias as many absurdities as the other ; for then this 
atom of matter must be alone eternal, or not. If this 
alone be eternal, then this alone, by it’s powerful 
thought or will, made all the rest of matter. ^Vnd so 
we have the creation of matter by a powerful thought, 
which is that the materialists stick at. For if they 
suppose one single thinking atom to have produced 
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all the rest of matter, they cannot ascribe that pre- 
eminency to it upon any other account than that of it’s 
thinking, the only supposed difference. But allow it 
to be by some other way, which is above our concep- 
tion, it must be still creation, and these men must give 
up their great maxim. Ex uihilo nil Jit. If it be said, 
that ‘ all the rest of matter is eipially eternal as that 
thinking atom,’ it will be to say any thing at pleasure, 
though ever so absurd. For to suj)pose all matter 
eternal, and yet one small particle in knowledge and 
power infinitely above alt the rest, is without any the 
least apjjearance of reason to frame an hy'pothesis. 
Every particle of matter, as matter, is capable of all 
the same figures and motions :is any other; and I 
challenge any one in his thoughts to add any thing 
else to one above another, f “j t ^ 

‘ 16. If then neither one peculiar atom alone can 
be this eternal thinking being, nor all matter as 
matter, i. e. every particle of matter, can Ik; it; ii 
only remains, that it is some certain system of matter 
duly put together, that is this thinking eternal being. 
This is that which, I imagine, is that notion which 
men are aptest to have of (ioil ; w ho w ould have him 
a material being, as most readily buggested to them 
by the ordinary coiux-it they Jiave of themvselvcs and 
other men, wdiich they take to h»' material thinking 
beings. But this imagination, however more natiwal, 
is no less absurd than the other : for to suppose the 
eternal thinking being to be nothing else but a com- 
position of particles of matter, each w hereof is inco- 
gitative, is to ascribe all the wisdom mid knowledge 
of that eternal being only to the juxta-position of 
parts ; than which nothing can be more absurd. For 
tui^inking particles of matter, how'^ever put together, 
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can have nothing thereby added to them but a new 
relation of position, which ’tis impossible should give 
thought and knowledge to them. 

‘ 17. But farther, this corporeal system either has 
all it’s parts at rest, or it is a certain motion of the 
parts wherein it’s thinking consists. If it be perfectly 
at rest, it is but one lump, and so can have no privi- 
leges above one atom. 

‘ If it be the motion of it’s parts, on wliich it’s 
thinking de[)ends, all the tlioughts there must l)e 
unavoidably accidental and limited; since of all 
the particles that by motion cause thought, each 
being in itself without any thought cannot regulate 
it’s own motions, miuli less be regulated by the 
thought of the whole ; .siiice that thought is not the 
cause of motion (for then it must he antecedent to it, 
and so without it) but the consetjuencc! of it, whereby 
freedom, power, choice, and all rational and wise think- 
ing or acting will be cpiite takc'u away: so that such a 
thinking being will be n(» bett<*r, nor wiser, than pure 
blind matter ; since to resolve all into the accidental 
unguided motions of blind matter, or into thought 
j. depending on ungui<led motions of blind matter, is 
the same thing — not to mention the narrowness of 
siK;h thoughts and knowledge, that must depend on 
the motion of such parts. But thei’e needs no enu- 
meration of any moi’e absurdities and impossibilities 
in this hypothesis (hoAvever full of them it be) than 
that beforementioned ; since let this thinking system 
be all, or a part of the matter of the universe, it is 
impossible that any one paiticle should either know 
it’s own or the motion of any other pailicle, or the 
whole know the nmtion of ewiy jiarticular, and so 
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regulate it’s own thoughts or motions, or indeed have 
any thoughts resulting from such motion. 

‘ 18. Others would have matter to be eternal, not- 
withstanding that they allow an eternal, cogitative, 
unmaterial being. This, though it take not away 
the being of God, yet since it dcaiies one and the first 
great piece of his workmanshij), the creation, let us 
consider it a little. JMatter must lx; allowed eternal : 
Why ? Because you cannot conc(‘ive, liow it can be 
made out of nothing; why do yon not, also, think 
yourself eteriial? \'ou will Jinswer, perhaps, ‘because 
about twenty' or forty y ears since you began to be.’ 
But if 1 ask you ‘ w bat that \'on is, whicli began then 
to be ? ’ you can scarcely' tell me. ’riie matter, whereof 
you arc made, began not then to be; for if it did, llien 
it is not eternal: but it I)egan to be put together in 
such a fasliion and frame as makes uj) your l)ody4 
but y'ct that frame of partic les is not you, it makiEiS 
not that thinking thing You are (i‘or 1 liave now to 
do with one, who allows an eternal, immalerial, think- 
ing being, but Avould ha\e unlhinking matter eternal 
too): therefore, when did that thinking thing begin to 
be? If it did never begin to be, then have you al- 
ways been a thinking thing IVom eternity ? ’I'lie ab- 
surdity whereof I need not <onfute, till 1 meet with 
one who is so void of understanding as to ow'ii it. 
Jf, therefore, you can allow a thinking thing to be 
made out of nothing (as all things, that are not eternal, 
must be) why, also, can you not allow it jxtssible for 
a material being to be mad(‘ out ftf nothing, by an 
e(|ual power, but that you have tlic experience of the 
one in view', and not the other ? Though, when well 
considered, creation of a s])irit will be found to re- 
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quire no less power than the creation of niatter. 
Nay possibly, if we would emancipate ourselves from 
vulgar notions, and raise our thoughts as far as they 
would reach to a closer contemplation of things, we 
might be able to aim at some dim and seeming con- 
ception how matter might at first be made and begin 
to exist by the power of that eteraal first being : but 
to give beginning and being to a spirit, would be 
found a more inconceivable effect of omnipotent power. 
But this being what would perhaps lead us too far 
from the notions on which the philosophy now in the 
world is built, it would not be pardonable to deviate 
so far from them ; or to inquire so far as grammar 
itself would authorise, if the common settled opinion 
opposes it : especially in this place, where the received 
doctrine serves well enough to our present purjwse, 
and leaves this past doubt, that the creation or begin- 
ning of any one substance out of nothing being once 
admitted, the creation of all other except the Creator 
himself may with the same ease be su})posed. 

‘ 19. But you will say, ‘ Is it not impossible to ad- 
mit of the making any thing out of nothing, since w'e 
cannot possibly conceive it?’ I answer, No: 1. Be- 
cause it is not reasonable to deny tlie jjower of an 
infinite being, because we cannot comprehend it’s 
operations. We do not deny other effects upon this 
ground, because we cannot possibly conceive the 
manner of their production. We cannot conceive 
how any thing but impulse of body can move lK>dy ; 
and yet that is not a reason sufficient to make us 
deny it possible, against the constant experience 
we have of it in ourselves, in all our voluntary 
motions, whi$h are produced in us only by the free 
action or thought of our own minds, and are not, 

VOL. V. D 
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nor can be the effects of the impulse or determination 
of the motion of blind matter in or upon our bodies ; 
for, then, it could not be in our power or choice to 
alter it. For example : My right hand writes, whilst 
my left hand is still : what causes rest in one, and 
motion in the other ? Nothing but my will, a thought 
of my mind : my thought only changing, the right 
hand rests, and the left hand moves. This is matter 
of fact, which cannot be denied : explain this, and 
make it intelligible, and then the next step will be 
to understand creation. For the giving a new deter- 
mination to the motion of the animal spirits (which 
some make use of to explain voluntary motion) clears 
not the difficulty one jot : to alter the determination 
of motion being in this case no easier nor less, than 
to give motion itself; since the new d(^termination 
given to the animal spirits must be either immedi- 
ately by thought, or in some other body j)ut in their 
way by thought, which was not in their way before, 
and so must owe it’s motion to thoiiglit ; either of 
which leaves voluntary motion as unintelligible as it 
was before. In the mean time, ’tis an overvaluing 
oursch es, to reduce all to the narro^v measure of our 
capacities, and to conclude all things impossible to 
be done, whose manner of doing exceeds our com- 
prehension. Tliis is to make our comprehension in- 
finite, or (lod finite, when what ho can do is limited 
to what we can conceive of it. I f you do not under- 
stand the operations of your own finite mind, that 
thinking thing within you, do not deem it strange 
that you cannot comprehend the operations of that 
eternal infinite mind, who made and governs all 
things, and whom the heaven of heavens cannot 
contain.’ 
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From the * Musarum Oxoniemium 1654- 

* If Greece with so much mirth did entertain 
Her Argo coming laden home again. 

With what loud mirth and triumph shall we greet 
The wishVl approaches of our welcome fleet ; 

When of that prize our ships do us possess. 

Whereof their Fleece was but an emblem. Peace : 
Whose welcome voice sounds sweeter in our ears. 
Than the loud music of the warbling spheres ; 

And, ravishing more than these, doth plainly show 
That sweetest harmony we to discord owe. 

Each seaman’s voice, pronouncing peace, doth charm. 
And seems a siren’s ; biit that ’t has less harm 
And danger in’t, and 3 ^et like theirs doth please 
Above all other, and make us love the seas. 

We’ve heaven in this peace ; like souls above, 

We’ve nought to do now’, but admire and love. 

Glory of w ar is victory ; but here 
Both glorious lie, ’cause neither’s conqueror. 

’T had been less honour, if it might be said. 

They fought with those that could be conquered. 

Our rc -united seas, like streams that grow 
Into one river, do the smoother flow’ ; 

Where ships no longer grapple, but like those 
The loving seamen in embraces close. 

We need no firo-ships now^ : a nobler flame 
Of love doth us protect, w hereby’ our name 
Shall shine more glorious; a flame as pure 
As tliosc of heaven, and shall as long endure. 

This shall direct our ships ; and he, that steers. 

Shall not consult heaven’s fires, but those he bears 
In his own breast. Let Lilly threaten wars : 

While this conjunction lasts, we’ll fear no stars. 

Our ships are now most beneficial grown. 

Since they bring home no spoils but what’s their own. 
Unto these branchless pines our forward spring 
Owes better fruit, than autumn’s wont to bring ; 
Which give not only gems and Indian ore^ 

But add at once wliole nations to our store. 

D 2 
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Nay, if to make a world 's but to compose 
The difference of things, and make them close 
In mutual amity, and cause Peace to creep 
Out of the jarring chaos of the deep, 

Our ships do this : so that, whilst others take 
Their course about the world, ours a world make.* 

J. Locke, Student of Ch, Ch . 
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SIR GEORGE ROOKE.* 


[1650—1709.] 


Sir GEORGE ROOKE was the son of a private 
gentleman of ancient family, in the county of Kent. 
His father designing him for one of the learned pro- 
fessions, bestowed upon him a liberal education ; but 
having discovered in him a strong propensity to the 
sea-service, he thought it prudent to comply with it. 
Accordingly, he procured him a station in the navy 
early in the reign of Charles IT., from which he rose 
by his merit to the rank of a Captain, a short time 
previously to the death of that Monarch. In the suc- 
ceeding reign he received no promotion, being merely 
retained in the service from the scai’city of good naval 
officers, as James knew that he wished well to the 
cause of civil liberty ; and, upon the landing of the 
Prince of Orange, he was dismissed with several 
others. On this, he immediately enrolled himself 
under the banners of William, and thus became in 
some measure instrumental to the success of the 
Revolution. , 

• Authorities. Burnet’s History of his Own Times, Bio- 
graphia Britannka, and Campbell’s Lives qfthe Admirals. 
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Soon after the accession of the new Sovereign, 
Admiral Hubert being appointed to the command of 
the fleet destined to co-operate with the land-forces 
in the reduction of Ireland, Captain Rooke was 
raised to the rank of Commodore, and greatly sig- 
nalised himself upon the occasion. 

In 1691, he was made Rear vVdmiral, and had the 
honour of convoying his IMajesty to Holland, in the 
beginning of that year, to the general Congress of the 
Confcdei'ates held at tlie Hague. 'J''he o[)erations of 
the campaign in Flanders being settled, Wilbam put 
himself at the head of the allied army, in order to 
relieve iMons ; but that place liaviug surrendered to 
the Frencli, lu' returned to F.ngland. 

The following y(.'ar, in tlie engagement off 
Hogue Ijetween the combined fleets of England and 
Holland, under the command of Admiral Russel, 
and that ol' Fi’ance, Rooke confirmed his reputation 
by the most distinguished acts of judgement and 
bravery. In tliis action, which began on tlie nine- 
teenth of May and continued till the twenty-fourth, 
he boldly dashed in w ith boats and fii’e-ships among 
thirteen French vessels hauled in very near the 
shore, and burned the whole with several transports. 
His royal master was so highly jilcased with his 
intrepidity upon the occasion, that he granted him a 
considerable pension for life, and confen’ed upon him 
the honour of knighthood. 

The ill success of the English fleet in 1693 was 
such that his Majesty, upon his return from the 
Netherlands, could not forbear noticing in parlia- 
ment the mismanagement of our naval affairs. Far, 
hotyever, from thinking that Sir George Rooke had 
1 
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in any way been wanting to his duty, he appointed 
hiin successively Vice Admiral of the Red, and Ad- 
miral of the Blue. 

But it is not in victory alone, that we are to look 
for bravery and skill in a commander; even in 
the most adverse events, are frequently to be dis- 
cerned striking proofs of superior abilities. Such 
was Rooke’s case, when being a])pointed with twenty 
thi'ee sail of the line to convoy the Smyrna fleet, 
consisting of neai’ly five hundred vessels, he was 
attacked off Cape Si. Vincent by eighty French men 
of war. Yet did he gallantly fight his way through 
the enemy, and thus give an opportunity to upward 
of four hundred of the merchantmen to escape. 

In 1694 , he n^as appointed one of tlie Lords of the 
Admiralty ; and in 1 69S, chosen member of parlia- 
ment for Portsmouth, in which capacity he discharged 
his duty with such a s|)irit of independence, that the 
ministry pressed his B'lajesty to remove him from his 
oflicc : William however, to his great honour, invaai- 
ably refused ; saying, “ Rooke lias served me faith- 
fully at sea, and I will never disjilace him for acting 
as he thinks most for tJie seivice of his country in 
the House of Commons.” 

The year 1699 was a year of peace throughout 
Europe: but, in 1700, Sir George had a fresh oppor- 
tunity of signalising his conduct in the Brdtic. A 
strong confederacy having been formed by Russia, 
Denmark, and Poland, against the young King of 
Sweden and his |»rother-in-taw the Duke of Holstein, 
and the Dane having actually invaded the territories 
of the latter, the King of England and the States- 
General not only interposed then’ mediatorial oflSces ; 
but also, the more effectually to promote their object. 
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de^imtched squadrons of men of war into the Sound. 
Rooke, with the fleet under his command cruising 
before the Maese, immediately proceeded to the 
Hague* to confer with the Deputies of the States ; 
and being joined by the Dutch squadron under 
Lieutenant Admiral AUemond, notwithstanding the 
delays occasioned by contrary winds, on the eighth 
of July entered the Sound without opposition. 

Here finding that the Swedes expected to have 
the chief authority, he was obliged to act with great 
delicacy in order to maintain the national precedency. 
This he dexterously acconiplished, and the united 
fleet sailed under his command to Copenhagen, which 
they affected to bombard, bvit without doing much 
damage, though they could have laid the city in 
ashes. His instructions and designs, however, tended 
only to peace; which being soon afteiward haj^iJ^ 
concluded at Travcndal, he returned home about 
the middle of September with the general apiHro> 
bation. 

In the spring of 1701, he was appointed Admiral 
and Commander in Chief of the fleet : but the War 
against France not breaking out in the South of 
Europe till the following year, no naval enterprise 
offered itself for execution. In the mean time James 
II. dying at St. Germain’s, and the French acknow- 
ledging his pretended successor James III., his 
Majjesty summoned a new parliament, in which 
the Admiral was re-elected for Portsmouth. 

Upon this occasion, he nobly refused to sacrifice the 
independ«mce of an Englishman for titles or enndu- 
ments; having, in opposition to the views of tiie 
Court, voted for Mr. Harley to be Speaker of ; the 
of Commons, though the King himself not 
5 
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very constitutionally interested himself in favour of 
Sir Thomas Lyttelton. 

The death of William, which happened during the 
first session of this parliament, interrupted the designs 
of his enemies ; and the Princess Anne succeeding to 
the crown, the clamors which had been raised against 
Sir George by the ministry ceased. He now re* 
ceived the farther honour of being appointed Vice 
Admiral and Lieutenant of the Admiralty of Eng- 
land and Lieutenant of the fleets and seas of this 
kingdom, under Prince George of Denmark, who was 
constituted Lord High Admiral of England and Ge- 
neralissimo of aU her Majesty’s forces. 

In 1702 , Rooke was placed jointly with the Duke 
of Ormond, at the head of thirty English and twenty 
Dutch ships of the line, having 10,000 English sol- 
^ thers on board, in the unsuccessful expedition against 
^CadiK. 

On his passage home he learnt, that thfe galleons 
with their convoy had put into Vigo. This he im- 
mediately imparted to the Dutch Admiral, declaring 
it os his opinion, that ‘ they should dircctly set sail 
for that place.’ His .suggestion was readily adopted, 

: and rcceived the subsequent sanction of a council of 
Jlag-oificers. The French Admiral, in order to secure 
his ships and the Spanish flota, had carried them up 
beyond a narrow streight not only poweifiiUy de- 
‘ ; fended by platforms, upon which he planted his best 
^guns, but likewise crossed by a strong boom of 
masts, yards, cables, top-chains, and casks measuring 
twelve yards in ^rcumference, and kept steady by 
V anchors thrown out on both sides. 

Undismayed by these preparations, as soon as the 
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tonfederate fleet came to an anchor before Vigo on 
the eleventh of October, Rooke called a council of the 
sea and land general officers ; in which it was resolved 
that, ‘ since the whole squadron could not act with- 
out imminent danger of running foul of one another, 
a detachment of fifteen English and ten Dutch men 
of war, with all the fire-ships, should be sent in 
to take or destroy the enemy; that the frigates 
and bomb-vessels should follow in their rear, and that 
the great ships also should move after them ; that the 
army should at the same time attack the fort on the 
south-side of Redondella, and thence proceed wher- 
ever they might be able to act with the greatest effect. 
For the better peribrmance of these resolutions, the 
Admiral, with unwearied vigilance, spent almost the 
wliole night in going from ship to ship in his own 
boat to give the necessaiy directions, and to enceur 
rage both officers and seamen to ‘ do their duty.’ 44 
The next morning, as soon as the land-forces under 
the Duke of Ormond were disembarked, Rooke gave 
the signal t(; weigh : tlie line accordingly w'as formed, 
and the squadron was briskly bearing up against the 
boom ; when unfortunately, on getting within cannon- 
shot of the batteries, it fell calm, so that they were 
constrained to come again to an anchor. Not long 
afterward however, a fresh gale springing up, Vicf 
Admiral Hopson in the Torbay, being next the 
enemy, cut his cables, and bearing up under fidl 
sail amidst all the enemy’s fire broke through the 
boom, and cast antian' betwc'cn two French men of 
war. The Dutch (Jommander, availing himse^. of a 
second gale, followed this noble example, ami made 
i^nself' master of one of them, the Bourbon. 
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At last the French Admiral, seeing the platform^S 
in, the hands of the victorious English, the boom cut 
in pieces, and the allied fleet pouring in upon him, 
set fire to his own ship, and ordered tiie rest of the 
Captains under his command to follow his example. 
In this, however, he could not l>e so punctually obeyed, 
but that of his twenty one men of war and seven- 
teen galleons, ten of the first and eleven of the latter 
fell into the hands (^f the enemy. 

Rooke, on his arrival in London was hailed with 
the most triumphant acclamations by the j)Cople, 
received the thanks of the House of Commons, and 
was sworn of her Majesty’s most honoui’able Privy 
Council. 

In 1704, he was appointed to cany over to Portu- 
gal the Archduke Cdiaiies, who had been raised to 
the throne* of .Spain lUider the title of Charles III. 
Having |)erformeel this service*, in pursuance of his 
farther instructions, he se't sail for the iVIediteri'anean, 
with the Prince ol' Hesse Darmstadt and a IwKiy of 
land-foi’ces on board. On tlie* eighte'cnth of May 
they appeared l)efe)re Beu'ce'lona. hoping that it 
•would declare in their fiivour. The discovery of a 
■‘design to sum iider to them the place, a few hours 
before the landing of the troops, disappointed those 
expectations. 

' After a few lighter services, in the month of July 
IJihe flt*et passed Cape Pdos, and n as soon aftei’wai’d 
■ Joined by Sir ( 'loudesky Shovel with a reinforcement 
of thirty three ships of the line. It was now resolved, 

; in obedience to fresh instructions, to repass the Straits, 
‘^^.-jind there await directions from the Kings of Portu- 
”gal and Spaiov.' Those Monarchs determined, that 
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fliey should make a sudden attempt upon Gibraltar. 
Rooke ifier a very spirited attack sent in a peremp- 
tory summons to the Governor, upon which the town 
capUulated on the twenty fourth of July, 1704 : the 
garrison lieing allowed to march out with their arms 
and baggage, and three pieces of brass cannon ; and 
the inhabitants to retain the privileges, which they 
had enjoyed under their former Sovereign. 

The last public service performed for his count»y 
by Sir George Rooke was in an engagement at the 
head of thirty three sail of the line, twelve leagues 
off Malaga, with the French fleet of fifty ships of war 
and twenty four large galleys under the command of 
the Count de Touloxise : but though the engagement 
lasted from ten in the moniing of the thirteenth <rf 
August till night, and was accompanied with H 
mutual loss of nearly 2,500 men, not one ship oti 
either side was taken, sunk, or burnt. It was hig^dy 
glorious, however, to her Majesty’s navy, as thi 
enemy had a superiority of six hundred guns, beside 
the advantage of cleaner vessels, and galleys to tow 
their large ships and supply them with fresh men in 
lieu of their killed or disabled. Rooke now sailed 
for Gibraltar, and having left 2,000 marines in that 
garrison, with a sufficient quantity of stores and pro- 
visions, retumed home. 

Of the capture of Gibraltar and the subsequent 
sea-fight Dr. StanhoiX’, in his Thanksgiving Sermon 
before her Majesty at St. Paul’s, June 27, 1706, 
justly observes, ‘ That we were soon instruct^ in 
the mighty concernment of the first, by the season- 
able refreshments our fleets found there; aft«r a 
battle fought on our side with great inequality of 
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force, but witib what resolution and success we need^ 
no other evidences than the disability of making any 
formidable figure at sea, which the French have 
manifestly lain under ever since,^ 

Yet aU these public acknowledgements of Rooke's 
merit could not silence the calumny of his enemies : 
a party was formed against him at Court, by whom 
only a small share of the late signal successes was 
asl^bed to his exertions. Chagrined at this treat- 
ment, and resolved at the same time that the affairs 
of the nation should not receive any obstruction upon 
his account, he passed the remainder ol' liis days as a 
country-gentleman at his seat in Kent. A private 
seal was offered him for passing his accounts ; but he 
refused it, and made them up in the ordinary way 
with the greatest accuracy. 

He did not long, however, survive his retirement ; 
the gout, which had for many years gi-eatly afflicted 
Itim, putting a period to his life in January, 1709. 

He was thrice married : first, to a daughter of Sir 
Thomas Howe, of Cold Berwick in Wiltshire, Bart. ; 
secondly, to a daughter of Colonel Francis I^ttrdd, 
of Dunster Castle in Somei’setshire, who died of her 
first child, George, the sole heir of his father’s for- 
tune ; and thirdly, to Miss Knatchbull, of Mersham 
Hatch in Kent. 

Dr. Campbell, in his ‘ lives of the Admirals,’ np- 
pears to have drawn the chai’acter of Rooke with con- 
siderable impartiality : “ He was certainly an officer 
^he observes) of great merit, if either conduct or cou- 
rage could entitle him to that character. The former 
appeared in his behaviour on the Irish station, in his 
wise and prudent management when he preserved so 
l^i'eat a part of the Smyrna fleet, and j^aiticularly in 
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the taianjy of Gibraltar, which was a project con- 
ceived and executed in less than a week. Of his 
courage he gave abundant testimonies, especially in 
burning the French :ships at La Hogue, and in the 
battle off Malaga, where he behaved with all the 
resolution of a British Admiral ; and, as he was first 
in command, was first also in danger. In party- 
matters he was, jK'rhaps, too warm and eager ; for 
all men have their failings, even the greatest and 
best : but, in action, he was perfectly cool and tem- 
perate ; gave his orders with the utmost serenity ; 
and, as he was careful in maiking tlie conduct of 
his officers, so his candor and Justice wctc always 
conspicuous in the accounts he? gave* of them to his 
superiors : he there knew no j>arty, no private con- 
siderations, but connnended merit nhenever it ap- 
peared. He had a fortitude of mind, that enabled 
him to behave ^vitll dignity u|)on all occasions, in 
the day of examination as well as in the day of 
battle : and though he was more than once called to 
the l)ar of the 1 louse of (,'ommons, yet he always 
escaped censure, as he likew ise did before the Lords ; 
not by shifting the fault upon others or nu'anly com- 
plying with the tem])er of the times, but Icy maintaining 
steadily what he thought right, and sjeeaking his sen- 
timents with that freedom w hich becomes an English- 
man whenever his conduct in his c'ountry’s sei-vdce is 
brought in c|ucstion. In a word, he w'as ec|ually su- 
perior to popular clamor and popular ajcplause : but, 
alxcve all, he had a noble contempt for foreign inte- 
rests when incompatible with our own ; and knew 
not what it was to seek the favour of the gi’eai, but 
by performing such actions as deserved it. In his 
private life, ^ w'as a good husband and kind master : 
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lived hospitably toward his neighbours, and feft be- 
hind him a moderate fortune — so moderate that, when 
he came to make his will, it surprised those who were 
present ; but Sir George assigned the reason in few 
words : “ I do not leave much,” said he, “ but what 
I leave was honestly gotten ; it never cost a sailor a 
tear, or the nation a farthing.” 
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SIR JOPN HOLT, Knt. 

LORD CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE COURT OF KIKO’S 
BENCH.* 


[1642—1709.] 


This omament of the bench, whose cJiaracter de- 
serves to be transmitted with veneration to the latest 
posterity, was the son of Sir Thomas Holt, Recorder 
of Abingdon. He was born at Thame, in Oxford- 
shire, in the year 1 642 ; and his father soon after- 
ward removing to Abingdon, he received the rudi- 
ments of his education at the frce-school of that place; 
whence, at a proper age, he was transferred to Ox- 
ford, and became a gentleman-commoner of Oriel 
College. There, however, he did not remain long 
enough to entitle him to a degi’ee ; having in 1658 
removed to Gray’s Inn, where he applied himself with 
such industry to the study of the law, that he quidkly 
became an eminent barrister. 

In 1685, he was made Recorder of London, by 
the King’s letters patent, f This office he exe- 

• Authorities. Life of Sir John Hull, 1764; Macaulay’s 
History of Etigland; Biogrnphia Brilannicas and Brituh Bio- 
graphy. 

f The reason of his being appointed, as well as his predeces- 
sor, by the crown, was that the city of London had been de- 
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cuted with great ability for about a year aiM a hait,,j. 
in the course of which he received the honour of 
knighthood; but declining to lend his assistance in^ 
support of the dispensing power, which James II. was ' 
then solicitous to exercise, he was removed. He had 
previously, also, given offence by another instance of 
uncourtliness, in refusing to expound the law agree- 
ably to that Moiiarcli’s {)leasure. 

In 1686, he was called to the degree of Serjeant 
at I^aw; and being cliosen a member of the Conven- 
tion Parliament in 1688, was appointed one of the 
IVIanagers for llie Commons, at the conferences held 
with the Lords about his Majesty’s Abdication and 
the consequent vacancy of the Throne. Upon tliis 
inipoi’tant occasion, lie had abundant opportunities of 
displaying his attachment to a limited government, 
which jvrobably contributed to liis ad\ ancement after 
the Revolution. 

After the accession of the new Sovereigns, in 
1689, Sir John Holt was made Lord Chief Justice 
of the King’s Bencli, and soon afterward sworn 
e^r Mcio a member of tlic Privy Council: and 
though (as Burnet observes) ‘ he was a young man 
for so high a post, yet he maintained it all his 
time with an high reputation for capacity, inte- 
grity, courage, and great despatch ; so that, since 
the Lord Cliief Justice Hale’s time, that bench had 
not been so well filled as it was by him.’ To the 
functions of his important office he applied himself, 
indeed, with the utmost assiduity. He was per- 
fect master of the common law ; and w ith his solid 


prived of it’s charter in 16S3 ; but. this was restored to it at the 
Revolution. 


VOL. V. 


E 
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judgenlfot^ extensive capacity, and perspicacious un- 
derstanding he united such a degree of resolution 
and intrepidity, th«it he never could be induced to 
swerve for a moment from what he believed to be 

During the period of his presiding in this court, 
many cases deeply affecting the lives, rights, and 
liberties of the people came in judgement before him. 
In his definitions, there was a remarkable cleanicss 
and perspicuity of ideas ; and a distinct arrangement 
of them, in the analysis of his ratiocinations. Hav- 
ing rightly foi*mcd his premises, he stJdom eiTcd in 
his conclusions. His aj’guinents were instructive 
and convincing ; and liis integrity would never suffer 
him, even in compliance with his Prince or with either 
House of Parliament, to deviate from truth and 
justice. 

A remarkable instance of his public spirit and inte- 
grity was c^xhibited upon the following occasion : Om 
June 20, be delivered his admirable argume™ 

in the celebrated case of liOrd Bari!)ury. An iudictf*'' 
mont had l)een i\)um\ at Hicks' Hal! agaii^ the 
defendant Lord ilanbury, by the name of (3ia|)ei 
Knollys, Esq. fur tiie murther of (’aptain Law^jiU^ 
wlio had married his sister : this iiidi('tment wad re- 
moved by ctrtlorcui into the Ring’s Bench, w^ere 
the detendant |)leadc‘d a misnomer in abatement, viz. 
^ that VV illiam K noilys, \ iscriunt W allingford, by let- 
ters patent undei- tlie great seal oi‘ England bchxing 
date the eigfiteenth day of August, 2 Car. L was 
created Euil ot Banbury, to have and to the 

* Thty are niesfc of them well reporUd by Chief Justice ' 
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dignity to him and the heirs male of his t^dy law- 
fully begotten that William had issue Nicholas, his 
successor; and that througii him the dignity had 
scended upon the defendant, as his son and heir.’ I'o 
this j)lea the Attorney (General (Sir Ldward Ward) 
replied, that ‘ the defendant, upon the thirteenth of 
December, 4 William and Mary, had preferred a peti- 
tion to the Jjords, then in parliament a,sseinbled, that 
he might be tried l>y his Peers ; and that after long 
consideration that I louse, ilisallowing- his peerage, had 
dismissed his petition secimdnvi legem parliamenti, 
and made an oi’der that he should be tried by the 
course of the common law.’ 'Po this rejjlication the 
defendant donuirred, and the Attomey Ceneral joined 
in demurrer. 

Upon this case, which was several times solemnly 
argued at the bar, the Court of King’s Bench unani- 
mously pronounced in I'avour of tin; defendant. The 
Chief Justice in particadar gave it as his opinion, in 
■the strongest terms, that ‘the Court coidd pay no re- 
gard to the order of the House of Lords, l)y which it 
was i^ttempted to deprive 1 .oixl Banl)ury of his privi- 
lege ; as |)ecragc was an inlieritance, and all inherit- 
ance must be determined by the law of the land. 
“ That House (he observed) had no jurisdiction in 
an original cause, because it is the last resort. If the 
parliament took cognisance of original causes, the 
party would lose his appeal, which the common law 
indulgoth in all cases, for which reason the parlia- 
ment is kept for the last resort ; and causes come not 
there, until they liave tried all judicatories. If a peer 
commits treason, or any other crime, he ought to be 
tried by his i^eers ; but that does not give tliem any 

E 3 
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right (deprive him of his peerage, when the discus- 
sion of his title does not come in a legal manner be- 
, fore them. The House of Peel’s has jurisdiction, in- 
deed (he admitted) over it’s own members, and is a 
supreme court : but it is the law, which has invested 
them with such ample authorities ; and therefore it is 
no diminution of their power to say, that they ought 
to observe those limits which this law has prescribed 
for them, which in other respects hath made them so 
great.’ His Lordship farther remarked, that as to 
‘ the law of parliament,’ which had been talked of, he 
did not know of any such law ; and every law, which 
binds the subjects of tliis realm, ought to be either 
the common law and usage of the realm, or an act of 
parliament. What had been said of the law by the 
King’s counsel, he considered as only intended to 
frighten the .Judges ; but that he did not regard it : 
for though he had all respect and delbrence for that 
honourable body, yet he sat there to administer jus- 
tice according to the law of the land and according to ^ 
his oath, and that he should regard nothing but the 
discharge of his duty.’ 

He was afterward summoned to give his reasons 
for this judgement to the House of Peers; andaConv 
mittec, of which the Earl of Rochester was chairii^n, 
was appointed to hear and report them to the Ho|so. 
But with this summons he refused to comply. If 
the record indeed,” he said, “ were removed b^ore 
the Peers by Writ of Error, so that it came judicfelly 
before them, he would give his reasons very willipgly : 
but, if he gave them in this case, it would be of very 
ill consequence to all Judges hereafter in all cases.’* 
By this answer, some of the Peers were so highly of- 
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fended, that they would have committed his Sbrdship 
to the Tower. But it was deemed improper to pro- 
ceed to such extremities.* 

In 1698, a remarkable cause was tried before his 
Lordship at Guildhall, wlierein Richard Lane brought 
an action against Sir Roltert Cotton and Sir Thomas 
Frankland as Joint Postmasters General, for that ‘ a 
letter of the plaintiff’s having been delivered into the 
Post-Ofl5ce hy the negligence of the said defendants 
was there opened, and divers exchequer-bills therein 
inclosed were taken away.’ In the course of the trial, 
some difficult points of law being started, the Jm’y 
brought in a special verdict. 

This case, likewise, was several times argued at the 
bar; and three of the Judges pronounced, that ‘judge- 
ment ought to be given against the plaintiff; but 
Holt on the other side contended, that ‘ It Avoidd be 
very hard on the subje< t, if the action brought in tliis 
case M^as not a good one ; for as the Crown has a re- 
venue of 100,000/. per aim. for tlie management of 
the Post-Office, care ought to be taken that letters 
were safely conveyed, and that the subjects should be 
secured in their properties.’ The other Judges, how- 
ever, concurring against him, judgement was given 
for the defendants. But a writ of error was subse- 
quently brought and allowed, on the reason which 
had been advanced by the Chief Justice; so that the 
final determination of this affair was in favour of the 
plaintiff. 

In the year 1700, when Lord Somers resigned the 


* This dispute, about the manner in which Lord Banbury should 
be tried, proved evcntuidly favourable to diat nobleman, as he 
in consequence escaped trial altogether. 
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Great Seal, King William pressed Holt to accept of 
it ; Imt he replied, ‘ that he never had but one 
Chancery cause in his life, which lie lost, and conse- 
quently he could not think himself fitly qualified for 
so }>Teat a trust.’ 

In 1701 , upon a case of appeal for murther, in 
which tlie cannot pardon, it was observed by 

Judge Tieby, tliai - an aj)peal was an odious revenge- 
ful prosecution, and thcrclbre deserved no encourage- 
ment.’ On tliis occasion, Holt witli great vehemence 
ex(‘laimec!, ‘ lie w ondcred that any Engiisinnan should 
brand an aj^jieal with the name of “ an odious pro- 
secution ; “ for his part, lie looked upon it to he a 
noble ivenedy, and a true badge of the English rights 
and iiljevties/ 

In the ^<'coIld 3 0 ^ 1 * of the reign of (iueen Anne, 
a most important cause was agitated l y the Judges 
of what was tlu'ii ( ailed ‘ '^fhe ()uceifs Beneh,’ rela- 
tive to tlie rigid of election for members of parba- 
ment; upon wliicli oirasion, Holt distinguisheHl him- 
sedf as a steady friend to the libertie\s of the subjeet. 
An action had licen brought against tlie constables of 
Aylesbury, ;is tlu' retuniiiig officers of that borough, 
at the suit of a 3Ir. Aslibe^ oim of it\s burgesses, for 
having refusal to ivceive his vote. JJiis was tried 
at the assixes, c'lnd tlu? dcfeiidaiils v, ere cast in da- 
mages. But a inoti(iii was made in the (ineetfs 
Bemch in arrest of judgement, it being alleged that 
^ no action laid, or had ever been brought on that 

* His integrity and uprightness as a Judge arc celebrated in 
the ‘Taller,’ No. ir, under the character of Verus. In 1708, 
he published Sir Joliii Keyling’s Reports, with some notes o^his 
own, and three modern cases annexed ; Armstrong and Lisle, 
the Kiirg and Plumcr, and the Queen and Mawgridge. • * 

a 
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ftccount.’ When the case came to be argued, three 
of the Judges (Powel, Powis, and Gould) gave it as 
their opinion, that ‘ no hurt had been done to the 
man, or at least none but what was too inconsiderable 
to deserve the notice of the law : that the judging of 
elections belonged to tlio House of Commons; and 
that as this action was the first of it’s kind, so if it 
were allowed, it would l)ring on an infinity of suits, 
and involve all officers concerned in elections in gi-eat 
difficulties.’ 

The Chief .Tustice, however, diffei’ed totally from 
his brethren upon the subject, and expressed his sur- 
prise at some of tJie arguments which tliey had ad- 
vanced. He maintained, that ‘ Ashby had a right to 
give his vote; and, if he was obstructed in the enjoy- 
ment or exercise ol' that rigid, he might legally bring 
an action against the disturber.’ “ If the plaintiff," 
said he, “ has a right, he must of necessity have a 
means to vindicate and maintain it, and a I’cmedy, if 
he is injured in the exercise or enjoyment of it : and, 
indeed, it is a vain thing to imagine a I’ight without 
a remedy ; for want of right and want of remedy are 
w'ciprocal.’’ — “ It Is no objei-tion to say, that it will 
occasion multiplicity of actions : for, if men will mul- 
tiply injuries, actions must be multij)lied too; for 
every man, that is injured, ought to have his reconi- 
pence. And, if public officers will infringe men’s 
rights, tliey ought to pay greater damages than other 
men, to deter and hinder othei* officers from the like 
offences.’’ — “ To allow this action will make public 
officers more cavifful to observe the constitutions of 
cities and boroughs, and not to be so partial as they 
commonly are in all cIect;ions, wliich is indeed a gicat 
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and growing’ mischief, and tends to the prejudice of 
the peace of the nation.” — “ A right that a man has 
to give his vote to the election of a person to repre- 
sent him in parliament, there to concur to the making 
of laws which are to hind his liberty and property, is 
a most ti'anscendent thing, and of a high nature, and 
the law takes notice of it as such in divers statutes.” 
— “ The right of voting is a right in the plaintiff by 
the common law, and consecjuently he shall maintain 
an action for the obstriudion of it.” JVIany other 
learned and foicible arguments he adduced on the 
same side; but, the majority of the bench having pro- 
nounced a didcrent o])inion, judgement was given for 
the defendants. 

On January 1 4, 1703, this judgement was reversed 
upon appeal in the House of Peers by fifty Lords 
against sixteen ; Holt still declaring, ‘ that when- 
ever such a cause shoidd come before him, he should 
direct the jury to make the returning officer pay well 
for depriving an elector of his vote.’ “ It is,” said he, 
“ denying him his Knglish right ; and, if this action 
is not allowed, a man may for ever be deprived of it. 
It is a gi’cat [)rivilege to clnjose such j)ersons, as are 
to bind a man’s life and property by the laws they 
make.” 

Here, howevei’, the affair of the electors and the 
returning offiec'i’s of jVylesbury did not end. In 
December 1 704, .John Paty and four othei’s, who 
had also prosecuted actions at common law against 
the constables of Aylesbury, were committed to 
Newgate by a warrant from the S|)eaker for a 
breach of the (nivileges of the Ih)use. Their coun- 
sel having moved for an Habeas Corpus, they were 

- ■ 
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brought up to the Court of Queen’s Bench, when 
three of the Judges were for remanding them to 
prison; but Holt gave his opinion, in the clearest 
and strongest manner, that they ought to be dis- 
charged. The following has been published as con- 
taining the most remarkable passages of Ids speech 
upon the occasion : 

“ I am very soiry, I am forced to differ from my 
brethren in oj)inion ; but, whatever inconveniences or 
dangers I may incur, I think myself obb'ged to act 
according to my conscience. I must declare it is my 
opinion, that the prisonci’s ought to be discharged, 
because it is an illegal commitment ; and Magna 
Chavta says, Qudd nemo imprisonetur nisi per legem 
terree. And, if prosecuting a legal action in a legal 
method can justify a commitment, then no English- 
man’s freedom is safe. 

“ It is by the law of the land, that the House of 
Commons have their l)eing ; therefore, it can never 
be in the power of the Commons to control the law.. 
For my part, I know no privilege of parliament that 
can be valid, and at the same time contradict the law 
of England. 

“ It is by Magna Charta, that the liberty of an 
Englishman is jjreserved ; and, without destroying the 
const^ution of England, the liberty of an Englishman 
Cannot Ik; taken from him but for a legal cause. 

“ It is pretended, that acting legally is a breach 
jf the privileges of the House of Commons, and that 
kve are not judges of it. This is impossible : when 
the law, by which the House of Commons sit, justi- 
fies the prosecuting of this action ; and it is not in 
^e power of the, House of Commons to supersede 
mat powei’, which gives them their essence. 
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“ If we can discliai'ge a person committed pef' man-> 
datum regis, a fortiori I think we can discharge 
from a commitment of the House of Commons. 

“ The House of Commons, it is true, have a power 
over their own members, and may commit ttiem : but 
to say that their commitment of any other person 
(though never .so unlawful) is uncxaminable, will tend 
to make Englishmen slaves, which, while I sit here, 
I can never <'onsent to.” 

The Chief .lustice then observing, that several 
members of the House of (a)inmons were in court, 
(Lord Dysart, Mr. Bromley, 6cc.) added; “ 1 hope 
never to be overawed from doing justice, and I think 
we sit here to administer e(jua] justice to all her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects; and therefoic it is my judgement, 
that these prisoners ought to be discharged.” 

In this case, however, h(> was agairi over-ruled by 
the majority of his brethren on the bencli. John 
Paty and one of his feUow-])ri.soners now moved for a 
Writ of Error, to bring the matter before the House 
of Lords. This writ v as only to l)e obtained by peti- 
tioning her Majesty, that ‘ the judgement of the 
Court of (Queen’s BerK;li might be brought Ixfoi’C her 
Majesty in i)arliament.’ 'J'he Commons, alarmed at 
these jjetition.s, carried up an addrc’ss to the Queen, 
desiring her not to grant the v i it of error. « The 
opinion of the .fudges was taken upon this; when 
ten of them, of whom Holt, w as one, agreed that in 
civil matters a petition tor a. Writ of Error was a 
petition of right, jind not of gwace. 'flnit the House 
of Commons, thcrelbrc', should desire th<* tiuoett not 
to grant a petition (d right, in opposition to the very 
terms of her coronation-oath, w a.s to be regarded af 
* m^sui’e*, which might be followed by the mo^ 
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among other votes upon the occasion, passed the 
following : 

“ That neither House of Parliament has any power, 
by any vote or declaration, to create to themselves 
any new privilege, that is not warranted by the known 
laws and customs of parliament. 

“ That every fre^eman of England, who apprehends 
himself to be injured, lias a right to seek redress by 
action at law ; and that the commencing and prose- 
cuting of an action at conunon laiv against any per- 
son, not entitled to privilege of parliament, is legal. 

“ I'liat the House of Commons, in committing to 
Newgate .John Paty, &c. for commencing and prose- 
cuting an action at the common law, against the con- 
stables of A.ylcsbuiy, for not allowing their votes iit 
election of memlicrs to serve in parliament, upon pre- 
tence that their so doing w'as contrary to a declara- 
tion, a contempt of the jurisdiction, and a breach of 
the privilege of that House, have assumed to ther# 
selves alone a legislative authority, by pri'tending to 
attribute the force of a law to their declaration ; have 
claimed a jurisdiction not wananted b}' the constitu- 
tion; anil have assumed a new piivilegiN to which 
they can have no title by the laws ami customs of 
parliament : and have thereby, as far as in them lies, 
subjected the lights of Englislnneii and tlic freedom 
of their persons to the arbitrary votes of the HousO 
of Commons.” 

This affair at length occasioned so violent a contest 
‘between the two Houses, that the Queen in order to 
put an end to it dissolved the parliament in April, 
^ 705 . 

John Holt lield the office of Cliief Justice'foP 
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tl^ space of twenty one years, %vith the highest credit 
to himself, and the gi’eatest advantage to his country. 
He died March 5, 1709, at his house in Bedford !^.ow, 
after a lingering illness, in the sixty eighth year of his 
and was interred in the parish-church of Red- 
grave, in the county of Suffolk, where a sumptuous 
mwble monument was erected to his memory. He 
sapnied Anne,* daughter of Sir John Gropley, Bart., 
Ipt left no issue. 

He had a just sense of the extreme danger of calling 
in the militaiy power, under the pretenc e of assisting 
the civil magistrates in tlie execution of the laws, and 
^^ul^noi upon any occasion give it his countenance. 
"While he held the office of Chief Justice, a riot oc- 
qnrred in llolborn, in consequence of a wicked prac- 
'^ice at that time prevalent, of decoying young persons 
^both sexes to the plantations. These victims were 
^ept prisoners in ITolhorn, till they could be shipped 
off; which being discovered, the enraged popidace 
;|i^e about to pull down tlic house. A party of 
guards were innnediately ordered thither. An 
officer, however, was first despatched to the Chief 
Justice, apprising him of the design, and requesting 
the co-operation of the civil power. On receiving the 
*ftessage. Holt impiircd, “ Suppose the pojmlace should 
not disperse at your ajipearance, what ju’e you to do 
t?” “ We have ordei’s, iny Lord (answered the 

Jf,to fire upon thinn.” “ Have you, Sir (replied 
fHHiPhicf Justice)? then take notice of what I say ;.If 



If we may trust an extract of a Letter from Arbuthn^t to ^ 
Swift (quoliMI by Chalmers), they did not live very happily to- 
g^her: i took the same pleasure in saving him (Gay), as Rad- 
mfifeserving my Lord Chief Justice Holt’s wife, whom 
||||^^ of spite to the liusband, who wished her deadJ^ / 
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there be one man killed, and you are tried before iMi!^ 

I will take care that you and every soldier of youir 
party shall be hanged. Go back. Sir, to those who 
sent you, and acquaint them that ‘ no officer of mine 
shall attend soldiers;’ and let them know at the somft 
rime, that ‘ the laws of this kingdom are not to "fee 
executed by, the sword : ’ these matters belong to the 
civil power, and you have nothing to do with them,’* 
He then ordered his tipstaves, with a few constable^' 
to atterjd him ; went himself in person into the midst 
of the tumult, expostulated with the mob, and as- 
sured them that ‘justice should be done upon the 
objects of their indignation ; ’ upon which, tiu^ all' 
quietly dispersed. • ' 

Two entertaining incidents of his life, preserved 
in a collection of ‘ Anecdotes of Eminent Persons,*^* 
though of somew'hat dubious authority, shall here MP*' 
inserted. 

He was extremely wild, it is said, in his youth; 
and being once engaged with some of his rakiii^ 
companions in a trij) into tlie countiy, in which 
they had spent all their monty. it w as resolved that 
they should try their fortune separately. Holt gdt 
to an inn at the end of a straggling village, and or- 
dering his horse to be taken care of, bespoke supper^ 
und a bed. He then strolled into the kitchen, and 
seeing a girl about thirteen yeai’s old shivering 
,an ague, inquired of his landlady ‘ w ho she w'a^ antP 
^ow long she luul been ill ? ’ The good woman toftl “ 
|iim, that ‘ she w as her only child, and had bee#^ dl 
paearly a year, not .withstanding all the assis^b^ce she 
|g)uld procure from physic.’ He shook his head 
l^e doctors, and l^ade her ‘ be under no farther fSOtp-" 
■pm, for that her daughter should never lia^ andthill^ 
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He then wi'ote a few uninteUigiJblg; words in 
court-hand on a scrap of parchment, whicK had been 
the direction to a hamper, and rolling it up, ordered 
that ‘ it should be liound upon the girl’s wiist^ and 
remain there until she was well.’ As it happened, 
the ague returned no more ; and Holt after having 
remained there a week, callhig for his bill, “ God 
bless you,” said the old w^oman, “ you’re nothing in 
my debt, I’m sure ; I wish, on the contrary, that I 
was able to pay you for the cure, which you have 
performed upon my daughter ; if I had had the hap- 
piness to see you ten months ago, it would have 
saved me forty pounds.” With pretended reluctance 
he accepted his accommodation as a rccompence, and 
rode away. 

Many years aftenvard, he went a circuit as one of 
the Judges of the King’s Bcmch into the same cemnty, 
when among other <a-iminals an old woman w’as 
brought iK'fore him charged with witchcraft. To 
support this charge, several witnesses swore that ‘ she 
had a sjk>11, with which she could either cure such 
cattle as won; sick, or <lcstioy those that were well : 
in the use ol’ this sjx‘11 she? had been lately detected, 
and it was now ready to Ix’ produced in court.’ Upon 
this, the Judge «lesiied it might he handed up to him. 
It was a dirty ball, wrapjM'd rouml with several rags, 
and bound with packthread : these coverings he care- 
fully removed, and beneath them ibimd a piece of 
pai’chment, which he immediately recognised {is his 
own youthful fabrication. Tor a lew moments he 
remained silent; at length, recollecting himself, he 
addressed the Jury to the follow ing eflet:t : “ Gentle- 
, 1 must now relate a particuhir of my life, wJiich 
ill suits my present character, and the station in 
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which I sit ; hut to conceal it, would be to aggravate 
the folly which I ought to atone, to endanger 
innocence, and to countenance superstition. This 
bauble, which you suppose to have the power of life 
and death, is a senseless scrawl which I wrote with 
my own hand, and gave to this woman, whom for no 
other cause you -accuse as u witch.” He tlien related 
the particulars of the transaction, with such an effect 
upon the minds of tiie people, that his old land- 
lady was the last person tried for witchcraft in that 
county. 

The second is as follows : Being once upon the 
bench at the Old Bailey, he convicted of a robbery 
a fellow, whom he remembered to have been one of 
his old companions. Moved by curiosity to ascertain 
the fortune of his early contemporaries, he inquired 
‘ what was liecome of Tom Such-a-one, and Will 
Such-a-one, and the rest of the party to which they 
belonged ? ’ Upon which the fellow, with a deep 
sigh and a' low bow, replied, “ Ah ! my Lord, they 
are all hanged, except your Lorilship and I.” 
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[1643—1715.] 


Gilbert BURNET was bom at Edinburgh^ 
September 18, 1643* His father, the younger 
brother of an ancient family in Aberdeenshire, was 
bred to the civil law ; in which, though his modesty f.li 
too much depressed his abilities, he attained so high, 
a reputation, that on the Restoration he was ap-f 
pointed one of the Scottish Lords of Session by the 
title of Lord Cramond. His mother was sister to 

* Authorities, .fudge Burnet’s Life of his Fg^her; Bio- 
graphia Britannica ; and llapin’s History of Englayid* 

f It was his fixed practice, never to take a fee from the 
poor, nor from a clergyman suing in the right of his church ; 
and he bestowed a great part of his profits in acts of cliarity and 
friendship. As he censured the conduct of the governing 
Bishops of tlie day, he was generally called ‘ a Puritan.’ But 
when he saw that the order itself was struck at, he adhered to 
it with great zeal and constancy, as he ^lid to the rights of the 
crown: not once complying with that party, which afterward 
prevailed in both nations. For though he agreed with Barclay 
and Grotius, with the latter of whom he had been intimately 
acquainted, as to their notions of resistance when tlie laws are 
broken through by a limited sovereign, yet he did not think that 
was then the case in Scotland.” (Chalmers,) The passage re- 
ferred to in Grotius occurs in liis Be Jure Belli a(^ Pacis^ I. iv, 

7. 3. &c» Dkat aliquis^ * rigidam illam obligationemy $;c,* 
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the cele|teti6!|LSir Alexander Johnstoun, called Lord 
Waiis|l|!ypC^U^ a warm zealgt for Presbytery. 

Hjpigrroi^raes, however, as he refused to ac- 
.(Cornwell’s authority, having thrown 
hioT; otti ^emi)l<qrment dui-ing the Interregnum, 
he ; ^ the ehjirge of his son’s 

education. *‘^ven’ at: Aberdeen, Avhithef he sent 
him with a ;5i)e«fect knowledge of liatin at ten 
years ^ age, te still continued liis i)rineipal in- 
structor ; and; by rousing him to liis studies at four 
o’clock every^moraing, gave him tluj luiljit of early 
rising, which he only discontinued a few years befijre 
his death. At^this University he ac(juircd the Greek 
language, and went through the usual coui’se- of 
Aristotelian logic and philosophy wiili signal ap- 
plause. At fourtetni, he commenced JM. A. After 
he had taken his degi’ee^his father, though he had 
designed him ft^ the cllOTch,. was unwilling to divert 
him frdni indulging , hfe passion for the civil and 
feudal lawj tdij which he a])plied liimself a whole 
year ; receiving from it, as lie was often heard to 
declare,’ '* jusier notions coiurerning the foundations of 
civil society apid government than aie maintained by 
some divines.’ : After this, he altered his purpose, 
and with his father’s warm approbation engaged in 
the study of theology. 

In his hours of amusement, he ran through many 
volumes of history ; and, as he had a sti’ong c.onsti- 
tution with a procugious memory, made himself 
master of an immense extent of learning, which he 
thus had ready for use upon all occasions. 

At eighteen, he was admitted a probationer, or 
expectant preacher; and, soon afterward, received 

VOL. V. ’ F 
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the offer of a good benefice from bis cou^ ^ Alex- 
ander Burnet, wliich in consideration lufe . yowth, 
however, he declined. On March 2 $, he.was 

elected a Fellow of tte Royal Society, y ::'-k ‘ 

In 1669 , about two years after " the deajjtb^^^f hK 
fi^ther, he visited England ; and' after six months’ 
stay at Cambridge* and Oxford, apd p VisU to- Lon- 
don, returned to Scotland. In 1674, he set off 
upon a tour of some months in HoUbnd and prance. 
At Amsterdam, by the help of a Jewish Rabbi, he 
not only perfected himself in the Hebrew language, 
but likewise formed an intimacy with the princij)al 
Cidvinists, Arminians, Lutherans', Anabaptists, Brown- 
ists,* Pajjists, and Unitarians; among whom he used' 
frequently to affirm, ‘ he met with men of such 
piety and virtue, that he became fixed in a strong 
principle of universal cha^^, and an invincible 
abhorrence of all severities on account of differences 
of religious opinion.’ At Paris he became acquainted 
with the two celebrated ministers of Charenlam, 
Daille and Morus : and he was treated with great 
kindness by Lord Hollis, then English Emb^Sfulor 
at the French Court. 

Upon his return to Scotland in 1665, he was ad- 
mitted into holy orders by the Bivshop of Edinburgh^r 
and presented to the living of Saltoun, which hadf 

* At Cambridge, he had an opportunity of conversing with 
Drs, Cudworth, Pearson, Thomas Burj^t, and Henry More: 
and at Oxford, his accurate knowledge of the Councils and the 
Fathers strongly recommended him to Drs. Fell, Pocoefc, and' 
Wallis, The latter giving him a letter of introduction to the: 
Hon. Robert Boyle, he was introduced in London to Tilletson^ 
Stillingfleet, Patrick, Lloyd, Whichcot, and Wilkins, pf the 
dergy ; and, of the laity, to Sir Robert Murray, 
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been fc^^vjisieatlt during his absence, by Sir R6i!)ert 
Flefch^.*’ In 1666, tbq conduct of tfte Scottish 
Bishop?, to him so unworthy of the ejfriscoprf 
ch^fl?|j|i&^ he drew lip a memorial of their abiiseiS. 
ThiS^'^L^Ii^l^ishop Sharp considered as a high ihdig- 
nttyV' ^ pi*opose 4 i his deprivation and excommuni- 
bjut tl^e spirit, with which Burnet defende(i 
hhhseff, pi^>tected him from so violent a retribution. 

I>iiri^vth6 five yeai^ which he spent at Saltoun, 
fife pfefeitChSfedf twice every Sunday, and once on one of 
the weefe^duys : he catechised three times a week, so 
as £b‘ ekatninfe every parishioner, old and young, 
fhrifefe a year : he wfenf roirftd the parish from house 
to hou^e, imparting instruction, rcf)roof, or comfort 
as occasion required : the sick he visited twice a day: 
and he administered the sacrament four times a year, 
per'sohally instructing allieuch as gave notice of their 
iritention to rfeeeive it. The surplus of his income, 
after a t^ery frugal expenditure, he bestowed in 
charity. 

In 1668, he was employed, on the suggestion of 
his friend Sir Robert Murray, in negotiating a 
scheme of accommodation between the Episcopal 
and Presbyterian parties : and, by his advice, many 
6f the latter were put into the vacant churches. 
That measure, however, he himself subsequently 
condemned as indiscreet. 

* He had previously declined it', probably as thinking himself 
•till too young. Though he was at this time the only clergyman 
Scotland, who read the Church of F ngland Liturgy, yet so 
exemplary was he in the discharge of his parochial duty, that 
e gained the esteem even of the Presbyterians. It was, indeed, 
radical part of his character, to spare no pains in the per- 
^rmance of evefcy function that devolved upon him. 

FSt 
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The yeai’ following, he was made Divinity. Pro-r 
fessor at Glasgow; an^J continued to fill the chair for 
four years and a half, equally hated by the zfealots 
of both parties. A work, however, which he pub- 
lished at this time, entitled ‘ A modest ai^d free 
Conference between a Conformist and a Non-con- 
formist,’ acquired him considerable credit with thore 
liberal characters. In Ids frequent visits to the 
Duchess of Hamilton, he so far gained her confi- 
dence, as to be entrusted with the arrangement of 
the papers relating to her ‘father’s and her untJe’s 
ministry. This led him to compose his ‘ Memoirs of 
the Dukes of Hamilton,’ and occasioned his being 
invited to London by the Earl of Lauderdale, who 
offered to furnish him with several important anec- 
dotes for that purpose. 

During his stay in the ^English capital, he was 
offered the choice of four Scottish bishoprics, all of 
which he refused. Upon his return to Gtegow, he 
married Lady jMargaret Kennedy, daughter to the 
Earl of Cassilis, a lady of great piety and acquire- 
ments, and in high esthnation among the Presby- 
terians, to whose sentiments she was strongly inclined. 
As there was some disj)arity however in then* ages, 
that the match might not be referred to avarice or 
ambition, the day before their mairiage he gave the 
lady a deed renouncing all pretension to her large 
fortune, which must otherwise (as she had no wish to 
reseiwe it) have come into his hands. 

Under the influence probably of his noble con- 
nexions, Burnet, who certainly was not uniformly 
consistent in his political opinhjns, published in 1673 
‘ A Vindication of the Authority, Constitution, and 
Laws of the Church and State of Scotlaiifl.’ This 
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defence of the prerogative of the Crown of Scotland 
against the principles of Buchanan and his followers, 
dedicated to the arbitrary Duke of Lauderdale,* 
was deemed at that juncture of so much importance, 
that was again offered a bishopric, with the 
promij^ of the first archbishopric vacant; but, as 
he found that the great design of the court was 
to advance Popcxy, he again declined the offer. 

in 1678, he took another Joumey toljondon; and 
having preached before the King, was by his Ma- 
jesty’s Own nomination made one of his Chaplains 
in Ordinary. He, also, stood high in favour with the 
Duke;' of York. 

The following year, he was obliged to return 
into the south, to justify himself against the accu- 
sations of Lauderdale, who had imputed to him 
the miscmriage of all the court-measures in Scot- 
land. The King, though at first he received him 
coldly, and ordex’ed bis name to be struck out of 
the list of Chaplains, at the Duke of York’s inter- 
cession consented to hear Avhat be could offer in his 
own justification, and was apparently satisfied with 
it. As Laxiderdale however had not dropped his 
resentment, Bumet, who was informed that his ene- 
mies intended to procure his imprisonment, resigned 
his Profi’ssor’S chair, and losolved to settle in I^ondon. 
Here he preached in several churches, and woidd 

* His dedication lie afterward endeavoured to suppress, 
which gives an additional value to the copies containing it. It 
was fitting, indeed, that he should do all he could to suppress a 
panegyric so grossly at variance with the character of that 
nobleman drawn by him in his ‘ History of his Own Times,' 

A. D. 16^. (1. 101.) 
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actually been chosen ininistpr of one of theni, 
lja4 h-Pt the electors been deterred ^om their pwpoM 
by a pyal letter. 

About this time, the living of Cripplegate be- 
coming vacant, the Dean and .Chapter of St, Paul’s, 
hearing of his circumstances and his sufierings, sent 
him an offer of it ; but, as he had been appri^d pf 
their previous intention .of conferring it upon Dr. 
Fowler, he generously declined their patronage. 

In 1675, on the x'ceommendation of JjOrd Il(^s, 
he was by Sir Jiarliottle Grimstone, Mastjw of the 
RoUs, notwithstanding the opixosition of the court, 
appointed I’reachcr of that Cliapel. He was Sbon 
afterv,ard, likewise, chosen I.<;etnrer of St. Clement’s, 
and became oni; of the most popular ppgacbers in tljye 
metrojtolis. 

In the same year, he was repeatedly examined at 
the bar of the House of Commons jfespeeting the 
designs of Laiuhadale, and was obliged fo disclose 
some things u hicli had passed between them in pri- 
vate conversation. In 1676, he published his ‘ JVIe- 
mpii’S of the flukes of Hamilton,’ and also his 
‘ Account of a Conference between himself, Dr. 
Stillingllect, and (’ok'inan.’ Ho also first gave to 
the wtjrld in the ensuing year, with an ejj.cellent 
preface, Scougal’s * invaluable Pissay on the ‘ life 
of God ill the Soul of Man;’ wliich was subsequently 
republished, with a recommendatory Advertisement 
hy Frincipal Wishart. 

In 1679, appeared the first Volume of hw 

Scougal was the son of a Bishop of Aberdeen, and after 
haring successively filled the chairs of Philosophy and Divinity 
in that University, died in 1679, at the early age pf ^ i 
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* History of tbe RefonBation;’ for "which he re- 
ceived the unprecedented honour of the thanks of* 
both Houses of Parliament, with a request that he 
would prosecute the work. Two years afterward, 
the sedjnd volume, the composition of w hich subse- 
quently to his arranging the materials* occupied 
onl/ tlte short space of six weeks, was honoured with 
the same token of senatorial approbation. 

It wa5§ on the twenty-ninth of January, 1680, 
that he addressed to his unprincipled Sovereign the 
following Letter : 

May it please your Majesty, 

‘‘ I have not pr^uined to trouble your Majesty for 
some months, not having any thing worth your time 
to offer ; and now I choose father this way, since the 

* The tliird, which was supplementary, did not appear till 
1714. This great and elaborate work is usually esteemed the 
best of his writings, and most contributed to raise his reputation 
both at home and abroad, as the fullest account of the trans- 
actions which it relates, from the reign of Henry VIII. to 
the final establishment of the Reformed Faith under Elizabeth 
in 1559. The Collection of Records, which he gives at the 
end of each volume, are good vouchers of his correctness J 
and are more perfect, indeed, than could reasonably have been 
expected, after the pains taken by Queen Mary to suppress 
documents of such a description. Even his keenest enemy, 
Henry Wharton, allows it to possess ‘ a reputation firmly and 
deservedly established.^ Tojiis French antagonists, M. Va- 
rillas and M. Lc Cirand, as well as to a domestic adversary 
Mr. S. Lowth (who charged him, in his account of some of 
Cranmer^s opinions^with having ‘ unfaithfully joined’ Dr. Stil- 
: lingfleet in endeavouring to depreciate episcopal ordination) he 
himself replied: as well as to Mr, Wharton, who assumed the 
, name of Antony Harmcr, and to Dr. Hickes’ * Discourses on 
’ Dr. Burnet and Dr. Tilktson.* There are French, Latin, and 
t Dutch translations of the first two parts : and, in 1682, he him- 
: self publi Jled an Abridgement of them in 8vo. 
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infinite duty I owe you puts me under restraints in 
discourse, which I cannot so easily overcome. What 
I shall now suggest to your Majesty, I do it as in 
the presence of Almiglity God, to whom I know I 
must give an account of all my actions : I therefore 
beg jmu will be graciously pleased to accept this most 
faithful zefil of your poor subject, who hath no Other 
design in it than your good, and the discharge of his 
own conscience. 

“ I must first, then, assure your Majesty, I neyer 
discovered any thing like a design of raising rebellion 
among all those' with whom I converse ; but 1 shall 
add, on the other hand, that most people grow sullen, 
are highly dissatisfied with you, and distrustful of 
you. Formerly your ministers, or his Royal High- 
ness (the Duke ol' York) bore the blame of things 
ungrateful : Imtnow it falls upon yourself; and time, 
which cures most other distempers, increases this. 
Your last sjieeeh makes many think, it M ill he easy 
to fetch up jietitions I'rom all parts of England. This 
is now under consultation, and is not yet deter- 
mined ; hut T find so many inclined to promote them, 
that as far as 1 can judge, it w ill go that M^ay. If 
your iMajesty call a new parliament, it is believe^ 
that those wlio have promoted the petitions will be 
generally elected : for the inferior sort of people ujfe 
much set uj)on them, and make llieir judgement of 
men from their behaviour in that matter. the 
soberer sort of those, who are ill pissed with your 
conduct, reckon that either the state of your affairs 
beyond sea, or of your cxcheipier at home, will em 
long necessitate your meeting your parliament, and 
that then things must lx? rectified; and, therefore, 
they use their utmost endeavours to keep all quiet. 
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“ If your Majesty hath a session in April for sup- 
porting your allies, I find it is resolved by many, 
that the money necessary to maintain your alliances 
shall be put into the hands of Commissioners, to 
issue it as they shall answer it to the two Houses; 
and these will be so chosen, that as it is likely that 
the pei’sons will l)e very unacceptable to you, so they 
being trusted with the money will be as a Council 
of State to control all your councils. And as to 
your exchequer, I do not find any inclination to 
consider your necessity, unless many things be done 
to put them into another disposition than I can ob- 
serve in them. 

“ The things that will be demanded will not be 
of so easy a digestion, as that I can imagine you 
will ever be brought to them, or indeed that it will 
be reasonable or honoural)le for you to grant tliem. 
So that, in this disorder of alfairs, it is easy to propose 
difficidties, but not so easy to find out that which 
may remove them. 

“ There is one thing, and indeed the only thing, 
in which all honest juen agree, as that which can 
easily extricate you out of all your troubh's : it is not 
the change of a Ministi'r, or of a Council, a new 
Alliance, or a Session of Parliament ; but it is (and 
suffer me. Sir, to speak it with a more than ordinary 
earnestness) a change in your own heart, and in 
your course of life. And now. Sir, if you do not 
with indignation throw this paper from you, permit 
me with all the humility of a subject prostrate at 
your feet to tell }'ou, that all the distrust your 
people have of you, all the necessities you are now 
under, all the indignation of Heaven that is now 
upon you and appeal’s in the defeating all your 
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councils, flow from this ; that you have not feared 
or served God, but have given yourself up to so 
many sinful pleasures. Your Majesty may, per- 
haps, justly think, that many of those that op{)ese 
you have no regard to religion ; but the body of your 
people consider it more than you imagine. I do not 
desire your Majesty to put on an hypo<;ritical show 
trf religion, as Henry III. of France did, hoping to 
have weathered the storms of those times. No! 
that would be soon seen through ; and, as it would 
provoke God more, so it would incTcase jealousies. 
No, Sir; it must be real, and the evidences of it 
signal : all those about you who are the occasion of 
sin, chiefly the women, must be removed, and your 
Court reformed. Sii’, if you will tuna you to re- 
ligion sincerely and seriously, you shall (piickly find 
a serene joy of another natui’e possess your mind, 
than V hat aiises from gross pleasures ; God null lx» 
at j)eace with you, and direct and I)less all your coun- 
cils : all good men would presently turn to you, and 
iU men would he ashamed and have a thin party. 
For I speak it knowingly, then; is nothing hath so 
alienated the body of your jwjople from you, as whai^ 
they have heard of y^ur life, w hieh disj>oses them to 
give an easy belief to all other scandalous reports. 

“ Sir, this counsel is now almost as necessary 
your affairs, as it is for your soul ; and though 
have highly offended that God, Avho hath Ijeen^- 
finitely merciful to you in jn-eserving you at A^r- 
cester fight and dui’ing your long exile, and who 
brought you back so miraculously, yet he is stiU 0od 
and gracious, and will uix)n your sincere repen^ltfce 
and change of life pardon all your sins, and ri^^jlve 
ypn»,into his favour. Oh I Sir, what if you nimtdd 
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^ in the midst of all your sins ? At tfee great tri- 
bunal, where you must ap])ear, there will be ne 
r^ard ^to the crown you now weai’ ; but it will 
aggravate your punishment that, being in so eminent 
a station* you have so much dishonoured God. glir, 
I hope you believe there is a God, and a life to come, 
and that sin sliall not pass unpunished. If your 
Majesty will reflect upon your having now been 
twenty years upon the throne,' and in all that time 
how little yon have glorified God, how much you 
have provoked him, and that your iU example hath 
drawn so many after you to sin that men are not 
now ashamed of their vices ; you cannot Jjut think, 
that God is offended with you : and, if you consider 
how ill your councils at home and your w'ars abroad 
have succeeded, and liow much you have lost the 
hearts of your people, you may reasonably conclude 
this of God, w bn will iiot turn aw ay his anger 
from you till you turn to liiin with your w hole lieart. 

“ I am no enthusiast, eitlur in opinion or temper ; 
yetj:J acknowledge I have been so pressed in my mind 
to make this address to you, that I could have no 
; eaiHe till I did it ; and since you were pleased to direct 
m4’'to send you through Mr. Chiifineh’s hands such 
jufi^pmation as I thought fit to convey to you, I hope 
lyQUr Majesty will not he offended, if I have made 
jtlnsi use of that liberty. I ani sure I can have no 
other design in it, than your good; for I know very 
vwell, this is not the method to serve any ends of my 
^own. I therefore throw myself at your feet, and 
[once more, in the name of God whose servant I am, 
|do most humbly besee(^h your Majesty to consider of 
rhaj I have written ; and not to despise it for the 
aiiBess of ’the person w'ho hath sent it, but to 
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apply yourself to religion in earnest : and I dare 
assure you of mfiny blessings both temporal and spi- 
ritual in this life, and of eternal glory in the life to 
come. But if you go on in your sins, the judge- 
ments of God will probably pursue you in this life, 
so that you mfiy be a pmverb to after-ages : and, 
after this life, you will l)e for ever miserable ; and I, 
your poor subjeet that now am, shall be a witness 
against you in the great day, tliat I gave you this 
free and faithful warning. Sir, no person alive 
knows, that I liave written to you to this purpose ; 
and I chose this evening, ho})ing your exercise to- 
morrow (January 30 ,} may put you in a disposition to 
weigh it more carefully. J hope your Majesty will 
not 1)0 offended with this sincere expression of my 
duty to you ; for I durst not have; ventured on it, if 
I had not thought myself bound to it both by the 
duty I owe to God and that which will ever oblige 
me to be, May it please your Majesty, &c.” 

The occasion ol' the above Letter, which is pre- 
served in the ‘ IJfe of Burnet’ prefixed to the edi- 
tion of the ‘ History ol' his own Times’ by pr. 
Flaxman, arose from Burnet’s attendance at 
death-bed of JMrs. Roberts, one of the King’s ^lis- 
tresses, for whom he drew uj) an epistle of 
tender expostulation as it might luave been fi^|;^S^ 
her to address to -the royal associate of her 
but she never had the vigour to transcribe it. 
which, he r(.‘solved ‘ to write himself a very s^ng 
letter to his Majesty.’* 4^ 

'M 

* It docs not seem necessary, witli Dr. Aikin, to infe? .ftom 
the fact of Charles’ throwing it (alter a second perusal) 5^^ the 
fire, that there was a want either of judgement or of dl^cacy’ 
reproof: since it would be hard to conceive anyi^b^s ofi 
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Upon the mediation, however, of Lord Halifax a 
nomentary reconciliation took place, and the Mas- 
;ership of the Teni{)le was promised to the writer ; 
)ut, upon his refusing* to rcliiupiish the society of 
lis friends, the Eai’l of Essex, Lord Russell, and Sir 
iVilliam Jones, ‘ he was (to adopt his own expression) 
vhere he was before.’ 

About this time he attended a sick person, who 
lad been engaged in an amour with the Earl of 
Rochester. The manner, in whieli he conducted 
limself' during her illness, excited in that nobleman 
an ardent desire to becoiiie aetjuainted with him ; 
and throughout a u hole wintc'r he spent one evening 
a week with him, discussing all those toj)ics, upon 
wliicli men of light faith and loose morals attack 
Christianity The happy effect of these conferences 
is recorded in his invaluable account of the life and 
death of that witty and repentant profligate ; An 
account, which (as Dr. Johnson has declared, in his 
‘ Lives of the Poets’) “ the critic ought to read for 
it’s elegance, the philosopher for it’s argument, and 
tfie saint for it’s piety.” Wordsworth’s well-chosen 
motto, from Bishop Taylor, for the niprint of his 
life- is, “ Deceive not yourselves : Cod’s mercy cannot 
be made a pattei*n for any man’s impiety. The 
purport of it is, to bring us to repentance ; and 
God will do it by the mercies of his mercy, or by 
the mercies of his judgements.” 

Dm’ing the afliair of the Popish Plot, he was 
often consulted by (’harles II. upon the state of the 
nation; and about the same time he refused the 


B hortatory character so managed, as not to have appeared 
impertinent and officioim to such a reader. 
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Mshopric of Chichester, which his Majesty offered 
him ‘ provided he would entirely come into his in- 
terest.’ His unprejudiced conduct at this period, 
the efforts which he' made to save the lives of Stanley 
and Lord Stafford (both zealous Papists), his mode- 
rate language relative to the exclusion of the Duke 
of York, and his proposal of a Prince Regent in 
his stead, are sufficiently related in the ‘ History of 
his Own Times.’ 

In 1682, on the change of administration in fa- 
vour of the Duke, being much resorted to by persons 
of all parties, in order to avoid retuniing visits he 
huilt a laboratory, and went throijgh a course of 
chemical experiments. Not long afterward, he re- 
ftised a living of three hundred pounds per ann.^ 
offered turn by the Earl of Essex on condition of 
his continuing to reside in liOndon. 

His behaviour on the trial of liord Russell, his 
attendance upon him in jirison and at his execution, 
and a snspidoji of his being concerned in drawing up 
lliat nobleman’s speech, having excited against him 
the indignation of the court, he took a short tour to 
Paris; where, by the express direction of the French 
monarch, he was tr('ated with unusual civility, and 
became acquainted with several eminent pei*soite. 
Not thinking it riglit, how^ever, to be longer abs^t 
from ois ['refessional duties, he returned to Lond«3p ; 
and was so<m al'terward, in pursuance of the ro^al 
mandate, discharged from his lectureship at -^t. 
Glement’s. Having also in a sermon at the 
Chapel, on the fifth of November I684f, sev< 
inveighed against the doctrines of Pojtery, he||» 
forbidden to preach there any more. His text|^Ps. 
Save me from theLmt'» tnomk : fAoiMettt 
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heard me front the horns of the Unieortis, 
thought to contain a bold reference to the supporters 
of the royal arms, though the preacher asserts that 
he intended no such allusion^ The discourse itself 
was deemed ccpially bold, especially in quoting the 
imprecation of James I. against any of his posterity, 
wIk) should endeavour to introduce Popery. He 
publislied, about this period, several works favourable 
to liberty and Protestantism, among which standf 
most deservedly high his Lives of Sir Matthew Hale 
and Bishop Bedell. 

Upon the accession of the new Monarch, he ob- 
tained leave to quit tJie kingdom. After visiting 
Paris, he proceeded to Rome, v liere he met with a 
most hospitable reception ; the Pope himself (Inno- 
cent II.) sending him word that ‘ to supersede the 
ceremony of kissing his Holiness’ slipper, he would 
give him a private; audience in bed ; ’ but from this 
Dr. Burnet excused himself 

One evening, on visiting. Cardinal Howard, he 
found him distributing relics to two French gentle- 
metl; upon which, lie whi.s|x;red to him in English 
Ins surprise, that ‘ an English prit'st should be at 
Rome, helping them off with the ware of Babylon.’ 
The Cardinal smiled at the remark, and repeating 
it in Frencli to his visitors, bade them tell their 
countrymen, ‘ how bold the heretics and how mild 
the cardinals were in that city.’ 

Some disputes however, which Buniet held during 
liis stay conceniing religion, beginning to be taken 
notice o^ upon an intimation received from Prince 
Borghese he pursued his travels through Switzer- 
' and Glermany. Of these he has given an ac- 
count in his ‘ Travels,’ published in 1687. When 
a 
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at Gefteva, he warmly recommended to it’s clergy 
some relaxation in the subscription required for 
orders, the rigour of which had caused the expatria- 
tion of many wortliy men and the insincere com- 
pliance of others. 

In 168G, arriving at Utrecht, with the intention 
of settling' in some of the Seven Provinces, he re- 
ceived an invitation from the Prince and Princess of 
Orange to the Hague ; and being admitted to their 
secret counc ils, he advised the fitting out of a fleet 
in Holland for the purpose of encouraging their 
fiiends.'^ This, and the account of his Travels, in 


* « It is not to be understood,’^ says Mr. Fox (speaking of 
some exiled conspirators) ‘‘ that there were no other names 
upon the list of those who fled from the tyranny of the British 
government, or thought tliemselvcs unsafe in their native country 
on account of it’s violence, beside those of the persons above- 
mentioned, and of sucli us joined in their bold and hazardous 
enterprise. Another class of emigrants, not less sensible pro- 
bably to the wrongs of their country, but less sanguine in their 
hopes of immediate redress, is ennobled by the names of Burnet 
the historian and Mr. Locke. It is diflicult to accede to the 
opinion, wliich the first of these seems to entertain, that ‘ though 
particular injustices had been committed, the misgovernment 
had not been of such a nature as to justify resistance by arms.’ 
But the prudential reasons against resistance, at that time, were 
exceedingly strong ; and there is no point in liuman concerns, 
wherein the dictates of virtue and worldly prudence ar0 so 
identified, ns in this great question of resistance, by for(i^ to 
established government. ‘ Success,’ it has been invidiously re- 
marked, ‘ constitutes in most instances the sole diflbrence between 
the traitor and the deliverer of his country.’ A rational ^oba- 
bility of success, it may be truly said, distinguishes thev' Veil- 
considered enterprise of the patriot from the rash schemesfe^f the 
disturber of the public peace. To command success, is 


the power of man : but to deserve success, by cho^jpg a 
proper time as well as a proper object, by the prudenc0"#f his 
niMis no less than by the purity of his vievys, by a not 
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Avhkh he represents Popery and tyranny as inse- 
parable, with some of liis papers reflecting on the 
proceedings of England, induced James II. to insist 
by his Embassador that he should bo forbidden the 
Dutch Court. He continued, however, to be trusted 
and employed as before. And a report being circu- 
lated, that he v as on the point of being married to 
a lady of considirable fortune^' at the Hague, in 
order to pi cvent this and to [)ut an end to his fre- 
(juent conferences with the ministers, a prosecution 
for high treason was sc't on foot against him both 
in England and Scotland ; ])ut, f)y obtaining a bill 
of naturalisation witli a view to his intended mar- 
riage, he avoided the storm. 

Being now legally placed under the protection of 
Holland, he undertook, in a letter to the Earl of 
Middleton, to answer all the matters laid to his 
charg(^ ; adding that he regarded his allegiance, 
during hl» stay in these parts, as transferred from his 

onlj intrinsically just hut likely to insure general support, is the 
indispensable duty of him wlio engages in an insurrection against 
an existing government. Upon this subject the opinion of 
Ludlow, who though often misled appears to have been an 
honest and enlightened man, is striking and tbrcibly expressed : 

‘ We ought (says he) to he very carcllil and circumspect in 
that particular, and at least be assured of very probable grounds, 
to believe the power under wliich we engage to be sufficiently 
able to protect us in our undertaking : otherw ise, I should ac- 
ount myself guilty not only of my ow n blood, but also in some 
easiire of the ruin and destruction of all those that I should 
iduce to engage with me, though the cause were never so 
iust.^ ” 

* Mrs. Mary Scot, wlo to tlic advantage of birth and wealth 
ited those of a fine person and cultivated understiinding. She 
as originally descended from the Scots of Buccleugii, in Scot- 
ind. 

VOL. V. G 
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Majesty to the States General.’ In another letter, 
likewise, ho stated that, ‘ if upon non-appearance a 
sentence should be passed against him, he should 
for his own justification be compelled to give an ac- 
count of the share he had taken in public afiairs, 
in which he might be led to mention whut he 
was afraid W'ould not be very satisl’actory to his 
Majesty.’ 

These expressions gave such otfence to the English 
Court, that dropping the former prosecution, they 
proceeded against him as guilty of high treason : a 
sentence of outlawiy was passed ujion him; and the 
King having in vain demanded his person, insisted 
subsequently that ‘ be shovdd be banislied from the 
Seven Provinces.’ This the States refused, alleging, 
that ‘ he was become their subject ; and, if his JMa- 
jesty had any tiling to lay to his charge, justice 
should be done in their courts.’ 

Being thus secured from all danger, he proceeded 
to forward the important affair of tlie llevolution. 
He gave early notice of it to tlu; Court of Hanover; 
intimating, that ‘ it’s effectuation might probably end 
in the succession of that illustrious House to the 
British crown.’ He wrote, also, several pamphlets 
in sujiport of the designs of the Prince of Orange, 
assisted in drawing up his Declaration and other 
papers, and when he set off upon his expe^dition, ac- 
companied him as Chaplain. Upon his landing like- 
wise at Exeter, he suggested the Association, and 
was of no small service, by his pulpit-eloquence, in 
confirming or converting pi-oselytes to the great cause 
in which they were embarked. 

During these transactions Dr. Crewe, Bishop of 
Durham, who had rendered himself obnoxious by his 
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conduct in tlie High Commission Court, proposed to 
the Prince of Orange to resign his 1)ishopric in favour 
of Dr. Burnet, on condition of an allowaiu e of 1000/. 
per amu out of it’s revenues ; hut Buniv't refused to 
accept it upon those terms. 

His services, however, did not long remain unre* 
warded ; for AYilliam had not been many days on the 
throne,^ l)elbre he was advanc ed to the see of Salis- 
bury in tlie room of Dr. Se th ard. In tlie House 
of Lords, he distinguished himself T3y dt'daring for 
moderate measures with regal’d to those of the clergy, 
wlio scruph'd to take the oaths to William and Mary, 
and by exerting liis abilities in promoting a h'gal tole- 
ration of the Protestant Dissciders. 

In 1689, a passage in his " Past(|ral Letter to the 
Clergy of his Diocese, coiu'erning the Oaths of Su- 
premacy and yVllegiance to King William and Queen 
Mary,’ whidi seemed to gamund their title to the 
crown on the right of coiuiuest, gave sueli otfence 
to both Houses of Parliament, that they ordered it 

* He was consc'Cruteil March 31, 1689. I'roiu Jiis biogra- 
pher we learn, that “ little anxious after his own protennent, 
he solicited this see in favour of his old friend Dr. Lloyd, then 
Bishop of St. Asaph ; but William coldly assured him, ‘ he had 
another person in view,^ and the next iluy nominated Burnet 
himself:’* and he himself informs us, ‘ the King used terms more 
obliging than usually fell from him, and the Queen expressed 
her hopes that lie would now put in practice tliose notions with 
which he had takmi the liberty often to entertain her! ’ “ Arcli- 
hishop Sancroft (he adds) for some days seemed determined to 
Venture incurring a prccmunire^ ratlier than obey tlie mandate 
for consecration ; l)ut at last he granted a commission to all the 
Bihhopsof his province, or any three of them, in conjunction with 
the Bishop of London, to exercise his melropolitical authority 
during pleasure.'* 

G S 
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to be burned by the hands of the common hang- 
man.* 

Upon tlie close of the session, be went down to 
bis diocese, where he was scrupulously exact in the 
discharge of his function ; particularly in the con- 
ferring of orders, and admitting to livings. 

Ills attendance in parliament was constant every 
winter ; and during the summer-seasons he resided, 
chiefly, at Salisbury. He luwer failed, however, to 
hold annual visitations at all the pi-incipal towns in 
his diocese, when lie strictly invi'stigated the con- 
duct of the clergy, and took great jiains to have youth 
instructed in Christian principles, looking upon con- 
firmation without previous catechising as an idle cere- 
mony. He even instituted at his own exjHmse a 
small seminary for students of divinity at Salisbury ; 
but this he discontinued on the suggestion, that ‘ it 
might be deemed a virtual censure upon the mode of 
religions education pursued at the Universities.’ 

To pluralities of livings, exceiit where two churches 
lay near each otlicr and were poorly endoived, he 
was a warm and constant enemy. But whenever 
non-residence rvas the consisjuence of a plurality, he 
used his utmost endi-avours to prevent it, and in 
some cases even chose to hazard a suspension, rather 
than give institution. In his (’harges, indeed, he ex- 
claimed against jiluralities, as a sacrilegious robbery 
of the revc'uues of the church ; and his zeal upon 
this subject is recorded, in oru' instance, to have pro- 
duced a signal effect. Upon his first visitation at 


* One of a similar tendency, by Cliarles Blount, was justly 
conligned, at the same time, to the same fate. 
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Salisbury, he urged the authority of St. Bernard, 
who being consulted by one of liis foUovvers, ‘ Whe- 
ther he might not accept of two benefices ? ’ replied, 

And how will you be able to serve them both ? 

I intend,” answered the priest, to officiate in 
one of them by a deputy,” “ Will your deputy be 
damned for you too ? ” asked the saint. Believe 
me, you may serve your cure by proxy, but you 
must be damned in person.” This expression so af- 
fected Mr. Kelsey, a pious clergyman then j)resent, 
that he immediati ly resigned the Rectory of Bemer- 
ton, woilh 200/. per ann.^ whicli lie then held with 
one of greater valiH\ Nor was this act of self-denial 
without it’s rc'w ard ; for though their principles in 
church-matters were totally opjiositc', Burnet con- 
ceived sucli an esteem for him from this action, that 
he not only persuaded the (^hapter to elect him a 
t^anon, hut likewise made him Archdeacon of Sarum, 
and gave liiiu one of the best pn'bends in the church. 

In respect to residence, likewise, he was so strict, 
that he ould not permit even his own Chaplains to 
attend upon him, after they had once obtained livings. 
He considen^d himself indeed, as pastor of the whole 
diocese, under the same obligation ; and would never 
be absi'Tit lioin it excejit during his attendance on the 
parliament, from which, as soon as the principal 
business of the nation was despatched, he instantly 
returned to the duties of his episcopal office. And 
though his Majesty, upon his going over to Ireland 
or Flanders, ahvays injoined him to attend the (iueen, 
and assist her w ith liis counsel in all (emergenc ies ; 
he would not on sueh occasions accept of lodgings at 
Whitehall, but hii<^d a house at Windsor, in order 
to be witliin his own bishopric, and yet near enough 
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to the court to attend twice a-week, or oftener if 
business reciuired it. 

AVith AVilliani and Mary, tliough the former is 
said to have been occasionally offended with his free- 
dom of speech, he continued in great favour during 
their whole reign. lie did not, howeveu’, make the 
ordinary use of court-influence ; for though he ob- 
tained many ein})loyments and gratuities for others, 
in no instance, it is said, did he solicit a favour for 
himself or his family : on the contrary, he declined 
offci^s of high preferment. 

In 1692, he published his ‘ Pastoral Care ; ’ and in 
1693, upon doctrinal points, ‘ Four Discourses to 
the Clergy of his yYioci'-v' The year I'ollowing, in 
a Funeral Sermon on AvehbiMiop I'illotson, he vin- 
dicated the memory of that illustrious Prelate from 
the altac'k made ii|)on it: and the death of Queen 
Mary, in l()9o, drew irom him ‘ An Essay on her 
CharCiCter,’ in a high strain of eulogy. 

In when it became necessary to settle the 

Duke of Gloucester s family, William sent the Earl 
of Sunderland with a message to the Princess 
Anne, acquainting her, ^ that he jdaced the whole 
management of lier son’s household into her hands, 
but that he (nv(*d the care of his edueatio)i to him- 
self and his people, aiid therefoie would name the 
persons for tliat i)urpose.’ y\c(!oi’diiigly, the Earl of 
Marlborough was nomim^ted his (bnernor, and 
Bishop Burnet his Pr(‘ce[)tor. The latter, however, 
who had then retired into his dioc(‘S(‘ (having lately 
lost his second wife by the small-pox^) although 

* lie soon supplied her place by a tliircl, tlio widow Berkeley, 
a lady of great respectability, and authoress of a ‘ Method of 
Devotion.* 


6 
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he was assured that ‘ the Princess had testified her 
approbation of the royal choice/ entreated the Earl 
of Sunderland and Archbishop Tennison to use their 
interest with the King deprecating the appointment. 
But his Majesty being extremely solicitous that he 
should accept the post, and his friends earnestly press- 
ing him not to refuse a station in whicli he might ren- 
der his country sucii signal service, he waited upon 
William at Windsor, to signify that ‘ he was willing 
to take uj)on him the trust in fjuestion ; but as the 
discharge of it must detairj him constantly at court, 
he desired leave to resign his bishopric.’ The King 
was much surj^rised at this proposal, and would by 

no means consent to it. I’inding however that 

Burnet persisted in it, he consented that ‘ the Duke 
of Gloucester should reside all the summer at Wind- 
sor, and that the Bishop sliould have ten weeks al- 
lowed him every year to visit the other parts of his 
diocese.’ 

In this high ofliee, he took great pains with liis 
pupil’s education ; though the good effects of his care 
were unhap[)ily intercepted by the untimely death of 
his royal puj)il. 1 took to my own jnovince (says 

he, in his ‘ Histoiy f)f his Own I'imes') the reading 

and explaining the Sci ipturcs to Iiiin, and instructing 
him in the principles of I’cligion and the rules of 
virtue, and the giving him a view of history, geo- 
graphy, politics, and government. I resolved, also, to 
look veiy exactly to all the masters, that w ere ap- 
pointed to teach him other things.” In another [)Iace, 
speaking of the Duke’s death, he observes, “ I had 
Ixjen trusted with his education now I'or two years, 
and he had made an amazing progress. I had read 
over the Psalms, Proverbs, and Gospels with him, 
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and had explained things that fell in my way very^ 

copiously.” I went tliroiigh gc()grai)liy so often 

with him, that lie went tliroiigli all the maps very 
particularly. I explained to him the forms of go- 
vernment in every country, with the interests and 
trade of that countiy, and wliat was both good and 
bad in it. I acquainte:! liim with all the great revo- 
lutions that had been in the world, and gave him a 
copious account of iJic Gr(‘ek and Roman Histories, 
and of Plutarcli’s laves. 'J'he last thing I explained 
to him was, tlie Gothic constitution, and the benefi- 
ciary and feudal laws. 1 talked ol‘ these things, at 
different times, nearly tliree hours a day.” 

In l()99j he published his ‘ Exposition of the 
Thirty Nine Articles of the Church of England,’ 
which is considered as one of the most learned 
and judicious performances on the sul ject. It was 
censured, indeed, l)y the Lower House of Convo- 
cation in 1701; 1. as allowing a diversity of opi- 
nions, w liiih the Articles w ere framed to prevent ; 
2. as including many passages contrary to the true 
m(?aning oi tlie Articles, and to other received doc- 
trines of our church ; and 3. as maintaining some 
things of pernichais consequence to the eJiurcli, and 
derogatory fi om the honour of the Reformation : 
but tliat House refusing to laiter into particulars, 
unless tlicy might at the same time ofier some other 
matters to th(i Upper House which the Bisliops 
would not admit, the affair was dropjicd. And it 
was attacked liy various w liters : Dr. Binckes, who 
was answered in a Ireatisc ascribed to Dr. Jolm 
Hoadly, Primate of Ireland ; Dr. Jonathan Edwards, 
Mr. Burscough, and Mr. Edmund Elys. The sciiemc 
for the augmentation ol' poor livings out of the Fii’st 
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Fruits and Tenths due to the crown was projected 
by him, and passed into a law in 1704. In 1706, 
he published a collection of ‘ Sermons and Pamphlets ’ 
in 3 vols. 4to. ; in 1710, an ‘ Exposition of the 
Church Catechism;’ and, in 1713, ‘ Sermons on se- 
veral Occasions,’ with an ‘ Essay toward a New 
Book of Homilies.’ 

At the trial of Dr. Saclicverell, in 1709, he made 
a long speech in the House of Peers against that 
divine, j)roving that ‘ the doctrine of non-resistance 
was not the doctrine of the Church of England.’ 
And though he was less in favour at court in the 
reign of Queen Anne, than he had been in that of 
her ])redecessor, she treated him with sufficient re- 
spect, to encourage him to speak openly to her con- 
cerning the stab! of b.er affairs. In 1710, he told 
her, as he himself informs us, ‘ what rejwrts were 
spread of her throughout the nation, as if slie fa- 
voured the design of bringing tlu' Pietender to suc- 
ceed to the ci'owii, upon a bargain that she should 
hold it during her life. He was sure, tliat these re- 
ports were spread alxait in- persons in the confidence 
of those, M'ho were I)eli(ned to know her mind: and 
that if sht! wcTO capalde of making such a bargain 
for herself, by which her peojile Avc're to bo delivered 
up and sacrificed after her death, as it woidd darken 
all the gloiy of her reign, so it must set all her j)eo- 
ple to consider of the most proper ays of securing 
themselves by bringing over the Protestant successors; 
in which he himself would concur, if she did not 
take effectual means to extinguish those jealousies : ’ 
subjoining many other very free remarks, all which 
she heard very patiently, though she made him but 
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Uttle answer. “ Yet,” adds he, “ by what she said, 
she seemed desirous to make me tliink, she agreed 
to what I laid before her ; but I found afterward, it 
had no effeet upon lier. Yet I had great f|uiet in 
my own mind, since I had witli an lionest freedom 
made the best use I could of th.e access I had to 
her.” 

When he had attained his seventy second year, he 
was taken ill of a vioUait cold, wliich soon (dianged 
to a pleuritic fever. lie was attended in it by his 
friend and relation, Dr. CJieyne, who treated him 
with tlie utmost skill; but as the distemper grew 
to a heiglit, liicli seemed to baffle all remedies, he 
sent for Sir Hans Sloane and Dr. Mead, Avho quickly 
found his case to be desperate. When he perceived his 
end approaching, he employed his few remaining 
hours in acts of devotion, and in giving advice to 
his family ; of whom he took leave in sueli a manner, 
as evinced the utmost tenderness acconipani(!d with 
the greatest constancy of mind. Yet while he was 
so little sensible of the terrors of death, as to meet 
it with joy, he could not but exj)ress his concern for 
the grief which he saw it caused in other.s. lie tUed 
March 17, 171o, and was interred in the paiish- 
chureh of St. James, C'lerkenwell,-' where a hand- 
some marble monument wius erected to his memory; 
from the Latin inscription upon which we learn that, 
as Preacher in the Rolls Chapel, 

* On taking down the old cliurch in Septenihcr 1788, his re- 
mains were unavoidably disturbed. Upon tlii.s oceasion his body 
was found inclosed in a leaden coffin, the outside wooden one 
being decayed. The lead was broken at the head, through 
which the skull and some h.iir was visible. 
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donee nimh acriter 

(ut iisy qui rerum turn pntiebantury visum est ) 
Ecclesicc Ilomancc 
malas artes insectaiury 
ab (yfflcio submolus est — 

% % ^ 

Tjjjanjwli cl Snperslitioni 
seynper infensum script a crudithsima deynonstrunt ; 
necnon LAhcrtalis palria; 
vercc(pie Jltdif^ionis strcnuiim 
semperque indefcssyim propugnatorem ; 
qiutrian utriusque conservanda'. span nnam 
jam a longo tempore in Uluslrissima domo Brunsvicensi 
collocuralm 


After his deatli, his ^ 1 [istory of his own Times 
with his life annexocl,’ aj^vee-ihl/ Vo his testamentary 
(lireetion, was published by his son, Thomas Jiuniet, 
Esq.; the first volume in 1724/' anil tlie second ten 

* Of this there are two Frencl) vcrsioiis ; one by ]\L de la Pillo- 
niere, jirinted at the Hague in three volumes, 12nu). 1725; the 
other by an anonymous translator at the same place in the same 
year, in two volumes 1 to. Swift, in liis ‘ Short Remarks ’ on this 
work (ed. I S08, v. 9S) says/‘ This author is, in most particulars,the 
worst qualified for an Historian that ever 1 met with. His stile is 
rough, full of improprieties, his expressions often Scotch, and 
often such as arc used by the meanest people. His characters are 
iniseraiily wrought, in many things mistaken, and all of them de- 
tracting ; except ol'those, wlio were friends to the Presbyterians.’’ 
Many of those characters were struck through witli his own hand, 
but left legible in the MS., which ho ordered in liis last will “ Iiis 
executor to print faithfully as he left it, without ad{ling, sup- 
pressing, or altering it in any particular.” In tlu! sicond vo- 
lume the F.ditor promises, that ‘‘ tlic original MM. of both vo- 
lumes shall he deposited in the Cotton library. Rut this promise 
does not appear to have been fulfilled ; at least it certainly was 
not in 17^56, when two letters were printed addressed to Thomas 
Burnet, Esq., in the second of which the writer asserted, that 
he had in his own possession “ an authentic and complete col- 
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years afterward. His other works, beside those already 
jiientioned, are, ‘ A Relation of the Deatlis of the Pri- 

lection of castrated passages.” Of these a copy may be found 
in the European Magazine for 17i>5 and 1796 (xxvii. 37, 157, 
221, 374; xxviii. 88, 215, 312, 392; and xxix. 87.) with MS. 
Observations on the History by Lords Aylesbury and Ilard- 
wicke. Dean Swi(‘t, Sj)eakcr Onslow, Mr. Ooodwin of Baliol 
College, &c. The Speaker’s notes, however, utter a dilferent 
language from those of Swift, and their writer (as the late Lord 
Clarendon has been heard to mention) used to state, ‘ he had 
found many things in the Ihshop’s Narrative to be true, which 
had been objected to as falsities ; and that he did not doubt, 
many more \vouId in process of time be confirmed.’ The same 
opinion appears, from Nichols’ ‘ Literary Anecdotes of the 
Eighteenth Century,’ (1. 562. note) to have been entertained 
also by Dr. Newcome, Master of 8t. John’s College, Cambridge, 
who was accustometl to declare of this work (in opposition to 
the judgement of Nichols himself, by whom it is ranked with 
* the Histories of Oldmlxon, Keimett, and ?dacaulay’) that 
“ however spoken against at it’s first appearance, it would gain 
credit by time, and in tlie end would ho justly valued for it’s 
authority.” The Editor himself likewise, if this note were not 
already too long, eouhl adiiuee a strong illnstration of the Hight 
llev. Author’s aecurjiry (II . 423.) from the valuable (h)llection of 
Lord Godolpliie.’s Ei.pei s in the possession of his illustrious dc- 
scendent tlie Duke of Leeds. In a co})y of this History, also, 
with MS. Nous by Lord D. Secretary of State at the time de- 
scribed, occurs the following memorandum, at the end of Vol. L 

So far 1 read, ami did not perci ive any tlesign in the writer to 
pervert or mislead : but tins (he adds) was not the case in the 
succeeding volume ; ” wliicb, however, is chiefly a compilation 
from tile newspapers, lly the nonjurors it was creditably deno- 
minated, Opprobrium Ili^loricf:. 

On the ‘ Memoirs of W E. (Jerk of this Parish,’ by the 
Scriblerus Club, Dr. Warton observes: “ It was impossible but 
that such a History as Eurnet’s, w hich tlic.se Memoirs arc in- 
tended to ridicule, relating recent events so near the time of 
their transaction, should be variously rejire.sented by the violent 
parties tliat have agitated and disgM ueed this country ; though 
these parties arise IVoni the very nature of our irce government. 
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mitive Persecutors^ translated from the Latin of Lae- 
tantius : with a ]arf>'o Preface, in which the Princi- 
ples, the Spirit, and tlie Practice of Persecution are 
freely censured and condemned;’ his ‘ History of 
the Rights of Princes, in disposing of Pcclesiastical 
Benefices and (^hun h-Lands ; ’ his ^ Translation and 
Examination of a Letter, written by the last General 
Assembly of tlu^ Clergy of France to the Protestants, 
inviting them to return to their Communion, &c. 
and his ‘ Ti-anslation of vSir Thomas More’s Utopia,’ 
preceded by a Preface concerning the Nature of 
Translations, L(\ Sic, 

Distinguished generally, as a v, riter, by his vigour 
and the depth and variety of his kiiov/ledgc, as a 

Accordingly, this Prelate’s ‘ History of his own Times’ was as 
nuich vililied and depreciated by the Tories, as praised and 
magnified by the Whigs. Relating the actions of’ a Persecutor 
and a benefactor, he was accused of partiality, injustice, ma- 
lignity, flattery, and falsehood, bevil fliggins, Lord Lans- 
downe, ;ind others wrote Remarks on him ; and Lord Peter- 
borough’s animadversions (as his amanuensis, Mr. Holloway, 
assured Dr. W.) were very severe: but they were never pub- 
lished. As Burnet was much trusted and consulted by King 
William, und had a great share in bringing about tiie Revolu- 
tion, his narratives, it must be owned, have a strong tineture of 
self-importance and egotism. ThL"^c t'Ao equalities are chiefly 
exposed in these jMcmoirs. Hume and Dalryniple liave taken 
occasion ro censure him. After all, ho was a man of great abi- 
lities, of much ojienness aiul frankness of nature, of much cour- 
tesy and hcncvoleuce, indefatigable in his studies and in per- 
forming constantly the duties of Ins station, — Pew persons, or 
Prelates, would have had the boldness and honesty to write such 
a remonstrance to Charles II. on his dissolute life and manners, 
as did Burnet in the vrar 16S0, We may easily guess what the 
sycophants of that profligate court, and their profligate master, 
said and thought of tiic piety and freedom of tliis letter.’^ 
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theologian more esjKJcially he stands high in the 
estimation of his church. Of his historical powers 
a modern writer says : 

‘ Yet Burnet’s page may lasting glory hope, 

Howe’er insulted by the spleen of Pope. 

Though Iii.s rough language haste and warmth denote, 
With ardent honesty of soul he wrote : 

Though critic censures on his works may shower, 

Like faith, his freedom has a saving power.’ * 

This testimony from a poet, o1)sei'vcs Aikiii, is the 
more honourable, as Burnet was by no means partial 
to poets, and has cxrioscd himsedf to just obloquy 
for what lie has said of Dryden and Prior.f He ap- 
pears, indeed, to liave been little eoin ersant with the 
amenities of literature. He had the virtues and the 
defect of an ardent, aciiv(% and lionest (haracter. 
No man seems to have been inoic' lionestly zc'alous in 
promotirJi»’ n hat he thought eonduc ive to the jiuhlic 
good; and Ik? possessinl a great fund of benevolence, 
lil3erality, and disinterestedness. His failings were 

» 

* Ilay ley’s ‘ Kssay on lfi.-torv.’ 

t The first he jironounces “ a monster of immodesty, and of 
impurity of all sorts’’ (1.209.); and tlie latter lie calls “one 
Prior” (II. 2S0.), which a friend to the poet’s memory thui 
avenged : 

‘ “ One Prior!” and is this, this all the fame, 

The poet from tli’ liistoriaii can claim ? 

No ; Prior’s verse posterity shall quote. 

When ’tis Ibigot ‘ one Burnet ’ ever w rote.’ 

His censure also of Milton, wliom, though he admits he wrote 
in Latin with great purity and elegancy of stile against Salma- 
sius and others, he seems astonished and almost indignant to 
find pardoned for his affectation of blank verse and his new and 
rough words, is not very friendly. 
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vanity, credulity, officiousness, and a kind of gossip- 
ing garrulity. He apjiears, however, to have been 
a real lover of triitli ; though liis foibles occasionally 
exposed him to the charge of misrepresentation. lie 
lived in times, when it was impossiljle tliat a conspi- 
cuous public character should (*sc‘ape party-abuse ; 
but his name lias lost none of it’s honours in it’s 
descent to })osterity. His controversial works, in- 
deed, are nearly forgotten ; but his two noble Histo- 
ries, and his lavxs of liochcstcr, Bedell, Hale, &c. 
will sustain aiul prolong his fame. 

With regard to his domestic habits, private medi- 
tation (we are told) took up tlic two first hours, and 
the last half hour, of liis day. TJie INIorning and 
Evening Prayers he ahvays read himself to his fa- 
mily, though liis Cha[>lains were present. At the 
tea-table, he instructed his children in religion, and 
gave them liis own romnuait upon some portion of 
Scripture. He seltloni spent less tlian six, and often 
eight, ho!irs a day in Ins study. At his table, which 
was accessible to every one, ap[)eared plenty w ithout 
luxury : Ids ( (pdpage wos decent and plain ; and all 
his expenses w ere, though gioerous, short of jirofu- 
sion. He was a most atTeclioiiaU' husband to his 
wives; and to his children ho showed liis love most 
judiciously, not hy hoarding up w ealth for them, but 
by giving them an exce llent education. In his friend- 
ships, he w as w arm, open-hearted, and constant ; and 
though his station and his ])rinciples raised him many 
enemies, he invariably mideavoured to overcome them 
by returning good for evil. Kind and bountiful to 
bis servants, he was to all that stood in need most 
charitable. He go.ve a hundred pounds at a time 
for the augmentation of small livings, bestowed pen- 
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sions on poor derc^men and their widows, and on 
students for their education at tlie Universities ; and 
contributed frequent sums toward the repair or the 
reluiilding of diurches and parsonaf^e-houses, to all 
pul)lic collections, to the support of charity-schools, 
iuid to the putting out of apprentices. Nor were 
his alms confined to one nation, sect, or party : want, 
and merit in the object, were the only measures of 
liis liberality. AVith regard to his episcopal revenue, 
he looked iqion himself as a inert* trustee for the 
eluirch, bound to expend the whole in a decent 
maintenance ol‘ liis station, and in acts of hospita- 
lity and charity : and so fait]d\dly had he balanced 
tin's account, that at his dc^atli no more of the* in- 
come of his bishojiric remained to his family, than 
was bandy sulficient to discharge his dd)ts. 

The character of this eminent Prelate, wiatten by 
his contcMiiporaiy, the iManpus ol’ Halifax, has bc*en 
much admired : Dr. Burned is, like"' all men wdio 
an* above the ordinary love*!, s('ldom spokc'ii of in a 
mean ; he must catlier l)e rail(*d at, or admired. ^ He 
has a swiftness of imagination, that no other man 
comes up to; and, as our nature* hardly allows us to 
have enough of any thing w ithout liaving too much, 
he cannot at all times so bold-in bis thoughts, but 
that at some time tliey may run aw ay w itli him ; as 
it is liard f(>r a vessc*!, that is biim-liill, when in 
motion, not to run oven* : and, therefore, the variety 
of matter that he ever carrie s about him may throw 
out more than an unkind critic would allow of. His 
first thouglits may som(*tinies reepiire* more digestion, 
not from a defe*('t in his judg(*m(*nt, but from the 
abundance* of bis fancy, which furnishes too fast for 
him. His friends love him too well to see small 
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faults ; or, if they do, think that his greater talents 
give him a privilege of straying from the strict rules 
of caution, and exempt him from the ordinary rules 
of censure- He [)roduces so fast, that what is well 
in his writings calls for admiration, and what is in- 
coiTect deserves an (excuse : he may, in some things, 
require grains of allowance, which those only can 
deny him who are unknown or unjust to him. He 
is not (packer in discerning other men’s faults, than 
lie is in forgiving them; so ready, or rather glad, to 
a( knowledge his own, tliat from ))Ieinislies they be- 
come ornaments. All the reiu'ated ju’ovocations of 
liis indecent advc'rsaries have had no other efiect tliaii 
tlie setting liis good-nature in so much a better liglit, 
since liis anger never yet went farther than to pity 
them. That h(‘at, which in most other itien raises 
sharpness and satire, in him glow s into w armth for 
his friends, and compassioTi lor those in want and 
inisery. As dull men have (piick eyes in diseerning 
tlie smaller faidts of tlmsc tliat nature lias made su- 
perior to them, they do not miss one blot he makes: 
and, l)(‘ing belioklen only to tlieir barrenness for tlieir 
discretion, they fall ujion the errors w hieh arise out 
of his abundance; and by a misrake into which 
their malice betrays them, they think that, by find- 
ing a mote in his eye, they liide th(' beams that are 
in their own. 1 lis quickness makes w ritiiig so easy 
to liim, that his spirits art' neither wasted nor soured 
by it : tlu' soil is not forced : c'very thing grows and 
brings forth without pangs; wliieh distinguishes as 
much what he does lioni that which smt'lls ol' the 
lamp, as a good palate will discern heiwc i n fruit 
which comes from a rich mould, and that which 
tastes of the uncleanly pains that have been bestowed 
VOL. V. II 



upon it. He wakes many enemies by setting art ill- 
matured example of living-, which they are not in- 
clined to follow. His indifference for preferment, his 
contempt not only of splendor but of all unneces- 
sary plenty, his degrading himself into tlie lowest 
and most painful duties of his calling are such un- 
prelatical (pialities, that let him be never so ortho- 
dox in other things, in these he must be a dissenter. 
Virtues of such a stamp are so many heresies in the 
opinion of those divines, who have softened the pri- 
mitive injunctions so as to make tliem suit better 
with the present frailty of mankind. No wonder 
then if they are angry, since it is in their own de- 
fence; (U' that from a principle of sell-preservation 
they should endc'avour to suppress a man, whose 
parts are a shame, and whose lift' is a scandal to 
them." 

That absence of mind, wliich tlie Trench call 
Eiourckricn formed a striking feature of his charac- 
ter. About the year 16<S(), several ladies of cpiality 
were imprisoned at Paris on suspicion of poisoning ; 
among others, the C^ountess of Soissons, niece of 
Cardinal Ma/arin, and mother of Prince Eugene of 
Savoy. In the latter end of (iueen y\nne’s reign, 
when tliat distinguished warrior visited England, 
Burnet with his accustomed curiosity i ntreated the 
Duke of Marlhorougli to introduce him to his illus- 
trious colkgue. VVath this r(*<juest his (irace com- 
plied ; only begging, tJiat ‘he would be upon his 
guard agjiinst saying any thing which might create 
offence.’ Mindful of this caution, the Bishop re- 
solved to sit sik*]it during the whole (mtertairiment : 
but the Prince unfortunately, upon learning his name, 
among other (Questions of civility asked him, ‘ When 
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he was last at Paris ? ’ Fluttered by this unexpected 
attention, he hastily replied, ^ He could not recollect 
the year, but it was when the Countess of Soissons 
was imprisoned.’ His eyes at this moment meeting 
those of his noble host, he instantly recognised his 
blunder ; and deprived of all his remaining discre- 
tion, doubled his error by asking pardon of his High- 
ness, stared wildly around him, and seeing the whole 
com})any in a state of embarrassment rushed out of 
the room in the utmost confusion. 

This story is given by Noble, in his continuation 
of Granger. On tlie same authority we learn, that 

he was extravagantly fond of tobacco and writing: 
to enjoy both at the same time, he perforated the 
l)road l)rim of his large hat ; and putting his long 
pil)e through it, pidfed and wrote, and wrote and 
pulled again.’" 

JBy his first wife, liishop Burnet had no issue; 
but his second bore him three sons and four daugh- 
ters. He had two children also by his last, both of 
whom however died in their infancy. William, the 
eldest, originally bred to thi? law% bec ame Gen e rnor, 
first of New York and the Jersi’ys, and subseciuently 
of Massachussets and New Hampshire. He died at 
Boston in 171^9. Gilbert was made King's (liaplain, 
and distinguished hims(‘lf as a writer in lavour of 
Hoadly, in the celebrated Bangorian controversy, 
by his answers to Law and 'l>ap|). In 1719, also, 
he published an Abridgement of the third volume 
of his father’s ‘ History of the Beformation." His 
youngest, Thomas, brought up to the law, by bis 
dissipated youth gave his father great uneasiness. 
He, however, allied letters with pleasure ; and wrote 
numerous pamphlets in behalf of the Whig party. 

n 2 
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At length he reformed his conduct, and after being 
for some time Consul at Lisbon, became one of the 
Judges of the Court of Common Pleas, in the reign 
of George 11. Ho was knighted, and died in 1753. 
A clause in his will gave rise to much conversation 
after his decease, and to a very .serious and .sensible 
pamphlet, entitled ‘ 'J'hc True Church of Christ, 
which and where to be found, Ac.’ A collection 
also of verses, written by him in his early life, Avas 
published in 4to. in 1777- 

EXTRACTS. 

From the Life of Bishop Bedell. 

‘ Tliis leads me to another part f)f bis character, 
that must represent tlu> care he took of the natives ; 
he observed, witli much regret, that the linglish had 
all along neglected the Irish as a nation, not only 
conquered hut umlisci|)linabh‘ ; and that tlie clergy 
had scarcely consitlered them as a part of their charge, 
but had left them u holly in the hands of their own 
priests, AvitluHit taking any other care of them but 
the making them {)ay their tithes. And, indeed, 
their priests wtae a strange sort of ))eople, that knew 
generally nothing Init the reading their offices, which 
were not so nniclj as understood by ma7)y of them ; 
and they taught the pe(»ple nothing hut the .saying 
their Paters and Aves in Latin. So that tlu' state 
botli of the clergy and laity was such, that it could 
not but rai.se great compassion in a man, that had so 
tender a sense of the value of those souls that Christ 
had i)urchased with Ids blood : therelbi-e he re.solvt^ 
to set about that apostolical work, of converting the 
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natives, with the zeal and care that so gi'eat under- 
standing required. He knew the gaining on some of 
the more knowing of their priests was like to be the 
quickest way : for by their means he iioped to spread 
the knowledge of the Reformed Religion among the 
natives ; or rather of the Christian Religion, to speak 
more strictly. For tliey had no sort of notion of 
Christianity, Ijut only knew tliat they were to de- 
pend u[)on their [niests, and were to confess such of 
their actions as tliey call ‘ sins’ to them, and were to 
pay them tithes. The Bishop prevailed on several 
priests to change, and he w^as so well satisfied w ith 
the truth of theii* conversion, that lie provided some 
of them to ecclesiastical benefices; w hich was thought 
a strange thing, and ^vas censured hy many as con- 
trary to the interest of the English nation. For it 
was believed, that all those Jiish converts were still 
Papists at lieart, and might be so much the more 
dangerous than otherwise liy that disguise which 
they liad put on. But lu\ on tlie other hand, consi- 
dered (diiefly the duty of a Christian Bishop : he, also, 
thought the true intc'rest of England w as to gain the 
Irish to the knowdi dge of religion, and to bring them, 
by the means of that w hich only turns the heart, to 
love the English nation ; and so he judged the w is- 
dom of that course w as apnanait, as w (‘ll as tlie piety 
of it. Since such as changc'd their religion would 
become thereby so odious to llu'ir own (lergy, that 
this would iirovoke them to farthei degrees of zeal 
in gaining others to come over after them : and he 
took great care to work in those, whom he trusted 
with the care of souls, a full conviction of the truth 
of rc'ligion, and a deep sense of the im])ortance of it. 
And in this he was so happy, that of all the con* 
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verts that he had raised to benefices, there was but 
one only that fell back when the Rebellion broke 
out ; and he not only apostatised, but both plundered 
and killed the English among the first. But no 
wonder if one inurtherer was among our Bishop’s 
converts, since there was a traitor among the tAvelve 
that followed our Saraur. There was a convent of 
friars very near him, on whom he took much pains 
with very good success. That he might furnish his 
converts with the means of instructing others, he 
made a short Catecliism to be printed in one sheet, 
being English on the one page and Irish on the 
other ; wdiicdi contained the elements and most ne- 
cessary things of the Christian Religion, together 
wdth some forms of prayer and somt; of the most in- 
structing and edifying passages of Scripture. This 
he sent about all over his dio(;ese ; and it w^as re- 
ceived with great joy hy many of the Irish, who 
seemed to he “ hungering and thirsting after righte- 
ousness,” and received this beginning of knowledge 
so A^■ell that it gave a good encouragement to hope 
well uj)on farther endeavours. 

‘ The Bisho[) did, also, set himself to learn the Irish 
tongue ; and though it Avas too late for a man of his 
years to learn to speak it, yet he came to understand 
it to such a degi’ee as to compose a complete Gram- 
mar of it (which was the first that ever was made, as 
I have been told) and to be a critic in it: he, also, had 
Common Prayer read in Irish every Sunday in his 
cathedral for the benefit of the converts he had made, 
and wms always present at it himself, and he engaged 
all his clergy to set up schools in their parishes ; for 
there wore so veiy few l)red to read or write, that 
this obstructed the conversion of the nation very 
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mucli. The New Testament and tlie Book of Com- 
mon Prayer were already put in the Irish tongue : 
but he resolved to have the whole Bible, the Old 
Testament as well as the New, ]Hit also into the 
liands of the Irish ; and, therefore, he laboured much 
to find out one, that understood the language so weU 
that he might be employed in so sacred a work : and 
by the advice of the Primate and several other emi- 
nent persons he pitched on one King, that liad been 
converted many years before, and was l)elievcd to be 
the elegant(»st writer of the Irish tongue then alive, 
both for prose and poetry. Me Avas then al)0ut 
seventy ; Jjut notw itlistanding his age, and the disad- 
vantagi^s of liis education, yet the Bishop thought 
him not only ca[)able of this employment, but (|uali- 
fied for an higher character : therefore he put him in 
orders, and gavc^ liiin a benefice in Ins dioct'se, and set 
him to Avork in order to the translating of the liible; 
wliich ho was to do from the English translation, 
since there Avere none of the nation to be found, that 
kncAV any thing of the originals. The Bishop set 
himself so much to the revivsing of this Avork, that al- 
Avays after dinner or supper he read oxer a chapter: 
and as lu? comjiared the Irish translation w itli tlie 
English, so he com})ar(Hl the English w iih the I lebrcAV 
and the SeA^enty Interpreters, or A\ ith Dioclati's Italian 
translation Avhich he valued liighly ; and lu' competed 
the Irisli, Avliere he found the English translators had 
failed. He thought the use of the vSeriptures aa as 
the only Avay to k’t the knoA\ letlge of rt ligisu. in 
among the Irish, as it had first U‘t the Hc lbi ination 
into the other j)arts of Europe ; and lu‘ used to tell a 
passage of a sermon that lie heard Eulgentio preach 
id A'enice, aa ith wliich he was much pleased : it Avas 
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on these words of Christ, Have ye not read? and 
so he took occasion to tell the auditory, that if Christ 
were now to ask this question, Have ye not read? 
All the answer they could make to it was, ‘ No;" 
for they were not suffered to do it. Upon wliich, ho 
taxed wdth great zeal tlie restraint put on the use of 
the Scriptures by tlie See of Rome. This was not 
unlike what the same person delivered, in another 
sermon, jneaching upon Pilate’s question, JVhat is 
Truth ? He told them that " at last after many 
searches he had found it out, and held out a New 
Testament, and said there it was in his hand : ’ ljut 
then lie put it in his pocket and said coldly, ‘ But the 
book is jirohibited;’ Miiich was so suited to tlu' Italian 
genius, that it took mightily witli tlu' a.uditory. Thi^ 
Bishop had oliscrved, that in tlie |)rimitive times as 
soon as nations, how barbarous soevca* they were, 
began to receive the (Christian Religion, they had the* 
Scrijitures translated into tlieir vulgar tongues ; and 
tliat all people were exhorted to study them ; there- 
fore he not only undertook and liegan this work, bjit 
followed it with so iniu'h iiuhistry, that in a very 
flwv years he finished tiie translation, and resolved to 
set about the printing of it; for the bargain was 
made witli one, that engaged to perform it. And as 
he had been at the great trouble of examining the 
translation, so he resolved to run the venture of the 
impression, and took that exjiense ujion himself. It is 
scarcely to be imagined, what could have obstructed 
so great and so good a work. "I’he priests of the 
Church of Rome had reason to op[)osc the printing 
of a book, that has been always so fatal to them ; 
but it Avas a dee}) fetch to possess Reformed divines 
with a je.'ilousy of this work, and with hard thoughts 
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concerning it. Yet that was done ; but by a very well 
disguised method: for it was said, that ^ the translator 
was a weak and contemptiljle man, and that it would 
expose sucli a work as tliis was to the scorn of the 
nation, when it was known wiio was the author of it:* 
and this was infused both into tlie Earl of Strafford, 
and into the Archbishop of Canterbury.’ 


A Letter from Dr, (i, Ihiniet to the Marchioness of fVharton, in 
it^s conclusion contains ivhat he calls ‘ Conceits sivininii/ig in 
his Thoughts tvhen he tvrote last hut “ I had not the leisure f 
he addsy “ to make them chime right,^^ 

* Perhaps the Sisters, moved with high disdain 
To sec themselves outdone by such a strain, 

Reluse to give tlie tinishings oK skill 
To one, whom Nature lurnishes so well. 

Wit, Fancy, Judgemeni, Memory agree 
To raise in }'ou ii j)erlect harmony : 

Wit gives the treole notes, so l)risk, so high ; 

A coj)iuus I'aiicy makes them gently tiy, 

And gives a killing sweetness to your song; 

The base is Judgement deep, and clear, and stron • — I 
AVI fitly set, who eun resi'^t them long? J 

The IMuses, here, may well their labour spare; 

You are above their skill, beyond their care: 

Or, if they haunt you, ^tis not to inspire. 

But to take heat at your ethereal tire ; 

From w hence they carry sparks to some cold brain, 

Ami dart a flame that imitates your strain. 

But flat and languid is a forced heat ; 

’Tis hardly kindled, and doth feebly beat. 

Thus do the JMusos, that about you tfv. 

Learning new strains like those above the sky, 

Come and reproach all, that about tlic town 
The glorious name of Poets boldly own. 

They, with an art like yours, your song do sing: 

The Poets dampM give o’er, their harps unstring ; 
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Their ill-clcservecl titles they lay down. 

And join their laurels to adorn your crown. 

Thus they, inspired witli your wcll-guidcd rage 
(Some spite of all defects, some spite of age) 
No other themes they^ll any more pursue : 

On you they employ their art, out-done by you.* 
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X HIS celebrated Astronomer and jMatlieinatician 
was tlie son of Stephen Flamsteed, a substantial 
yeoman of Denby, a villai»'e in Derbysliire, where lie 
AN'as born in the year 1646, From liis infancy he 
had a natural tenderness of constitution, wliieh he 
was never able to surmount. Tb' was educated at the 
Free School of Derby ; and at fourte en years of ai^'C 
was afflh ted with a s(‘vcre fit ol’ sickness, whicli being 
followed by many other indispositions, prevented his 
proceeding (as had Ikhmi intiaided) to tlie University. 

W itliiii a short pmiod of his leaving sc1hh)1 in 1662, 
he ri'ceivcd tlu‘ loan of John de Saerohoseo’s book 
‘ Splidra^ which lu‘ set himself to study m itliout 
any instiuctor. Tliis accident laid the gnamdwork 
of all that knowledge, by wliidi he sul)sei}uentry be- 
came so distinguished. He had already perused many 
volumes of histoiy, (‘ccJesiastical as u ell as civil ; but 
this subject was entiivly lunv to him, and he was 
greatly delighted with it. Aftcc translating tiom his 
author what he thought necessary into hlnglisli, lie 

* Autiioritiks. niofyyapliia Bnlannica ; Ario (icncral 
Biographical Dictionary; British Jh’ography ; ami Kcilfs Pre- 
face to his Introduction to the True Pfulo'^^ydiy, 
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proceeded to make dials by tlie direction of such 
books as ho could procure ; and having exchanged a 
piece of astrology, found among his father’s books, 
for Mr. Street’s ‘ Caroline Tables,’ he set himself to 
compute the places of the planets. He spent some 
part of his time, indeed, in astrological studies"; but 
it AViis only with the view of rendering them subser- 
vient to useful astronomy. 

Having calculated by these tables an eclipse of the 
siiii, he communicated it to a relation, who showed 
it to Emanuel llalton, Esej., of Wingfield Manor, in 
Derbyshin'. TJiis gentleman, w ho was a good ma- 
thematician (as a])pears from some of his pieces, pub- 
lished in the Ai)pendix to Foster’s Mathematical 
]Mis('ellanies) came to see Mr. Flamsteed soon after- 
ward ; and finding him little acijuaiuted with the 
astronomical pialbi niances of otliers, scait him llio 
cioh’s ‘ New AJmagc'st’ in l.atin, and KepliT’s ^ Ru- 
doljihine 'Tables,’ with some othm* works of the same 
desc ription, to which he was jireviously a stranger. 
From tins time, he prosecuted his studies with eipial 
vigour and success. 

In l()t)9, he calcidalt'd some remarkable eclipses 
of the fixed stars by the moon for the following yeai*, 
and directed them to Lord lirounker, then Fri sident 
of the Royal Scjeiety. Tin’s jneiv, being read before 
the Society, ])roeiircd liim their Idlers of thanks, and 
accounts of all the matln'inatical hooks which were 
published either at lionie or abroad. 

In June, Ib'TO, bis father, who had hitherto dis- 
countenaiiced his studies, ol)sei*ving his correspond- 
ence with men of genius, advised him to take a 
journey to London, that he might he introduced to 
theii' personal acquaintance, lie, accordingly, visited 
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Mr. Oldenburgh and Mr. Collins, by whom he was 
introduced to Sir Jonas Moore, the first English au- 
thor of a System of Mathematics. Sir Jonas received 
the rustic philosopher under his prcjtc’ction, i)res(mted 
him with Townley’s micrometer, and undertook to 
procure him glasses for a telescope at a moderate 
rate. Flamsteed soon afterward went to Caml)ridgc, 
where he visited Barrow, Ro(', and Newton ; and at 
the same time he entered himself a student of Jesus 
College, Sir Jonas Mooi'e contributing to his ex])enscs 
for that purpose. 

In the spring of 1672, lie extrac ted and translated 
into Latin some oliservations from Mr. Cfiiscoigne’s and 
Mr. Crabtree's ‘ l.etters on Mathematical Sulijeets,’ 
which had not jireviously been made ])ublic. The 
transcri{)t of (iascoigne’s papers he finislu'd in ^lay ; 
and he spent the ensuing six montlis in making 
observations, and in preparing advertisemi'iits of the 
approaches of the moon and planets to the fixed stars 
for the following year. These', with some of his oli- 
servations on the planets, were published by Mr. 
Oldenburgh in the Pbilosophical Transactions. 

In i.67J, lu* dr('>v u)) a small English tract con- 
cerning the true and apparent diameters of all tlie 
planets, w hen at their nearest or remotest distances 
from tlie earth ; and in 1671, an Ej)hemeris, to show 
the falsity of astrology, and tlu' ignorance of those 
who pr(‘tendt*d t(» it : adding an acc urate table of 
the moon’s rising and setting, w ith her ec lipses and 
approachc's (as well as those of the other plane ts) to 
the fixed stars. This he communicated to Sir .lonas 
Moore, with a table of the moon’s true southing that 
year. 

In 1674, jmssing through London in his w ay to 
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Cambridge, he learned from that gentlemait, that a 
true accouwt of the tides would be highly acceptable 
to Charles II. ; uj)on whicli, he composed a small 
Ephemeris for lus Majesty’s use. Sir Jonas having 
frequently heard him discourse of the barometer, and 
the certainty of it’s indications of the weather, re- 
quested him to supj)ly him with a pair, which he 
subsequently exhibited to the King and the Duke 
of York, witli Flamsteed’s directions for interpreting 
their rise or fall. 

Uj)on taking the degree of I\T. A. at Cambridge, 
Mr. Flamstec'd resolved to enter into holy orders, and 
to settle upon a small living near Dciby, which was 
in the gift of one of his father’s friends. His patron 
had, indeed, oilier view s for him ; but, finding liini 
fixed in liis resolution, he did not attempt to dissuade 
him from it. Even the w arrant of the astnmomcr- 
ship royal with a salary of 100/. per ann.. Avhich he 
procured for him in l67o, did not induce him to 
relinquish his design. 'Fhe Easter following he was 
ordained at Ely House by ]iisho[) Cunning, w ho ever 
afterw ard conversed freely w itli him upon tlie new 
philosophy and opinions, though his Lordship ('onti- 
nued strenuously to maintain tlu* old. 

In the same year, w as laid the foundation of the 
Iloyal Observatory at (JrcH'nw ieli, which from it's 
first oecujiier is still calh d Flamstixd House. During 
the building of this t*difie(‘ he lodged at Creenwich, 
wdiere lie obseived the apjnilsc’s of the moon and 
planets to the fixed stars. In IfiSl, his - Doctrine 
of the Sjihere’ was published in Sii’ Jonas Moores 
• System of the Matliematics.’ 

About the year 1()84, he was presented to the 
living of Barstow near Blechingly, in SiuTcy. Of 
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the manner in which he obtained this preferment, 

the following account is given by Mr. Roger North : 

Sir .Tonas Moore once invited the Lord Keeper 
North to dine with him at the '^fower; and, after 
dinner, j)resented Mr. Flamsteed. His I^ordship re- 
ceived him with much familiarity, and eTuouraged 
him to come and sec him often, that he might have 
the pleasure of his convtTsation. Tlie star-gazer was 
not wanting to himself in that : and his I^ordship 
was extremely delighted with his accounts and obser- 
vations about tlie planets, especially tliose attendant 
on Jupiter; showing how tlie (‘clipses of tlnan, being 
regular and calculable, might rectify the longitude of 
places upon the glolie, and demonstrating that li^ht 
did not pass instantaneously but in time, with other 
remarkables in the heavens. JJiese discourses alw ays 
regaled his I iordship ; and a good lienefice falling 
void, not far I’rom the Observatory, in the gilt of the 
Great Seal, his L()rdshi[) gave it to Mr. Flamsteed; 
which st‘t him at c ase in his fortunes, and encouraged 
his future labours from which great things were ex- 
pectc'd; as applying the Jovial Observations to marine 
uses, for liiuling longitudes at sea, and to corre'ct the 
globes, celestial and terrestrial, w hie h w ere very Ihulty, 
And in (»reler to the first, he Iiad composeHl tables of 
tfie eclipses of the satellite's, w hich show ed when they 
were to happeai, one altcT another; and ot’ these, 
finely painted upon neat lioarel, he made a pre'sent to 
his Lordship. And he had advanced his otluT design 
of rectifying maps, hy having [irovideHl large blank 
globes, on which he might inscribe his places eor- 
rected. But ])le'nty and pains seldom dw e‘ll together ; 
for as one enters, the otlmr gives way: and, in this 
instance, a good living, pensions, <!n:c. sj)oiled a good 

i 
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cosmographer and astronomer ; so very little is left 
of Mr. Flamsteed’s sedulous and judicious aj)plica- 
tions that way.” 

ITcr(\ in justice to Mr. Flamsteed, it should be 
obscrx ed, that there tappears no just ground for this 
caustic reflexion. His astronomical inicjuirics might 
not invariably produce all the consequences, which 
were expected ; but nothing of this kind seems to have 
arisen from w ant of application in the observer. The 
Philosophical Transactions, indeed, afford ample evi- 
dence of his activity and diligeiur, as ivell as of his 
penetration and exactness, in astronomical studies, 
after he had olffained the above preierments, the only 
ones ever conferred iqxm him. 

In Decem1)er 1719, he was seized w ith a stran- 
gury, w liicli carried him off’ on the last day of tliat 
montli. He h'ft a w idow' behind him, but no chil- 
dj'en. He had s])ent a great ])nrt of his life in the 
pursuit of knowledge, and his uncommon merit as 
an astronomer Avas acknowdedged by the ablest of Ins 
contemporaries : [)articu]arly at home l)y Dr. Wallis, 
Dr. Hall(‘y, and Sir Isaac Newton; and, among 
foreigners, by th(' ceh'brated Cassiin. 

His llistoria Calcsiis Brltannica^ was judjlislied 
in IT-o, in three volumes folio by his w idow% and 
de dicated to tlie King, (ireat part of this work had 
been printed oil* before his death, and the rest, with 
the exception of’ the Prolegomena prefixed to the 
third volume, w as left ready for the pi’css. 

jMr. Flamsteed, as Dr. Keill observes, Avith in- 
defatigable pains for more than forty years Avatched 
the motions of the stars, and has given us innumer- 
aljle ol)servations of tlu* sun, moon, and planets, 
which he made with very large iinitruments exactly 
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divided by most exquisite art, and fitted with tele- 
scopical sights. Whence we arc to rely more upon 
the observations lie lias made, than on those that 
went before him, who had made their observations 
with the naked eye Avithout the assistance of tele- 
scopes. The said ]\Tr. Flamsteed has likewise com- 
posed the British Catalogue of the Fixed Stars, con- 
taining about three thousand (twice the number con- 
tained in the catalogue of FTevelius) ; to each of which 
he has annexed it’s longitude, latitude, right ascen- 
sion, and distance from tlie tiole, tog(^ther with the 
variation of riglit ax ension and declination Avhile 
the longitude increases a dtgri'e. This catalogue, 
together with most of his observations, is printed on 
a fine paper and charactm*. ’ 
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JOSEPH ADDISON * 


[1672—1719.] 


tJ OSEPH, sou of Laucelot Addison Dean of Lich- 
field, was 1)orn at IMilston near Ainbresbiiry, in the 
county of Wilts, of wliicJi place liis father was then 
Rector, iNIay 1, 1672; and received tlie first rudi- 
ments 0/ Ais education under the care of the Rev. Mr. 
Naish. He was, subsequently, removed to a scliool at 
Salisbury, and thence to the Charter House ; where, 
under the tuition of the learned Dr. Ellis, he con- 
tracted an intimacy with Mr. (afterward Sir Richard) 
Steele, which lasted to the end of his life. 

At fifteen, being* entered of Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford, in winch his father had studied, he applied 
hirnsell' with such diligence to classical learning, 
that he speedily acquired an elegant Latin stile : and 
a paper of his verses in tliat tongue, upon the in- 
auguration of William III. in 1689, accidentally 
falling into the hands of Dr. I.ancaster, he was 
immediately elected a demy of Magdalen College, 
where he took his degrees of B. A. and M. A.[ 

* Authorities. Tickell’s /.//?’, prefixed to Addison’s 
Works, quarto 17^21 ; Johnson’s and Cibber’s Lives of the Focts ; 
General Biographical Dictionarij, and Young’s Conjectures on 
Original Compitsil ion . 

f His rooms are still pointed out to strangers, and u part ot 
the Magdalen-walks still bears his nunie. 
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His Latin compositions, indeed,* in the course of a 
few years justly gained him in both Universities 
the character of a poet, before his name was even 
known in I^ondon. 

At twenty two appeared his first English publica- 
tion, a co])y of verses addressed to Dryden ; which 
immediately procured him, from the best judges in 
that nice age, a high reputation. Not long after- 
ward, by a version of the fourth Gc^orgic of A^irgil 
(with the exception of the story of Ai istaiis) he won 
the praise of his accomplished conteinporaiy. He 
wrote, also, the discourse upon the Georgif's, which 
forms the Preface of Dryden’s translation, and is 
allowed to be one of the most correct i)ieces of criti- 
cism in our own or in any other language. 

Finding his reputation now established, he obliged 
the world frequently with poems upon different sub- 
jects: among others, he addiwssed one in l(i94 to Mr. 
H. S., subsequently the famous Dr. Sacheverell ; with 
whom his friendship commenced in college continued, 

*It is not exactly known, at what age he composed some of his 
Latin poems; but they were, certainly, written vtr} earl}'. They 
were published in the second volume of ‘ Musariim Anglicana^ 
rum Analecta y and are as follows; 1. ^ Pax ihdielmi Auspiciis 
Enropic reddilay 1G97 ; 2. * Jlnromctrl Dcscyiptio p 3. ‘ /V<c- 
Uinn inter Ppgmccon ct Grues conimisaiini p 1-. ‘ Resiirrccilo deli- 
neata ad Altare Coll. Magd. Oxon * (being a Description of 
the Painting over the Altar in Magdalen College, Oxford); 
5. ‘ SjificeristcriHm p 6. ‘ Ad I). D. llanncs i)isig}dssi))na)i Mi di- 
cum €t Poelaniy Ode\* 7. ‘ Machinco Gestkidantes p and 8. ‘ Ad 
insignisaimum Virum D, T. Burneltumy Sacne Pheorur 'I'A/uris 
Authoreniy Ode ; ’ see the Extracts. I'hese poems liavc been 
translated into English by Dr. Scwel, of Peterhouse, Cambridge ; 
and by Newcomb and Aiuhurst, both of Oxford. 

12 
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till it was dissolved by their disagreement in political 
princi])Ies.* 

The following year, Addison discovered his rising 
views in a poem upon one of his Sovereign’s cam- 
paigns, addressed to the Lord Keci)cr Sir John 
Somers : a mark of attachment, which that judicious 
statesman remunerated by giving him thencefomard, 
upon all occasions, proofs of his esteem. 

He had been importuned, while at the University, 
to enter into holy orders ; and, probaldy from respect 
to his father, he was at one jieriod disposed to com- 
ply : but bis singular modesty inclining him to doubt 
his own abilities, be retracted the concession; and 
having shown an inclination to travel, obtained from 
the crown, through the patronage of Somers, an 
annual pension of 300/. at the latter end of 1099- 

In 1701, he transmitted from Italy an epistolary 
poem to iMontagu, l.,ord Halifax. f This was justly 
admired, as a finishetl piece of it’s kind ; and has, 
indeed, by some critics been pronounced the greatest 
of his perlbnnanees. 

Halifax had recently been impeached l)y the Com- 
mons, for ha\ing procured (“xorbitant grants from 
the Clown to his own use ; and was farther charged 
with cutting down and wasting the timber in liis 
Majesty’s forests, and with holding several offices in 
tlie Exi:he(juer, which had originally been designed 

* Their first j)oetical productions were inserted in the * Ki - 
amen Porlicnm’ for 1693. 

t See tile Extracts, A Translation of this poem into Italiaii 
vcr.se by tlie Abbot Antonio Mario Salvini, tJreek Professor at 
Florence, is printed with the original, in Tickcll’s quarto edition 
of Mr. /Iddison’s works. 
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as checks upon each other. The poet’s address there- 
fore, at such a moment, furnishes a noble proof of 
his gi’atitude. 

He returned to England, in 1 703 . His stay abroad 
was protracted by the circumstance of his being re- 
garded as a proper person to attend Prince Eugene, 
then commanding for the Emperor in Italy ; an em- 
ployment, which he would have highly valued : but 
the death of King William at once put an end to his 
project, his pension, and his hopes of preferment. 

Some time claj)sed after his return, his friends 
being then out of the ministiy, before any occasion 
offered itself to him, either of exertion or of recom- 
jKmce. To accident he was indel)ted for botl). 

Ill 1704, the I.ord Treasurer Crodolj)hin complained 
to Halifax, that the vidory of Blenheim had not 
been celelirated in vc'rse as it deserved ; and re- 
quested his Lordship, as the known patron of poets, 
to point out some gentleman capable of writing upon 
so elevated a subject. Halifax replied, tliat ‘ lie Avas, 
indeed, well acipiainted Avilh sucli a person, but 
that liaving long see n Avith indignation men of no 
merit maintained in pomp and luxury at the public 
expense, he did not clioose to mention liis name.’ 
The 4 "reasuier answeied, that ^ he was sorry his 
liOrdship had occasion to make such an obseiwation, 
and for tlie future Avoidd take care to rciuler it’s 
justice more disputable; but that, in the meantime, 
he would jiawn his honour that he, Avliom he sliould 
recommend, might v'cnture upon the theme Avitliout 
fcar of losing his time.’ Upon this, Halifax named 
Mr. Addison, Imt insisted that the Treasurer himself 
should send to him, aa hich he promised. Accordingly 
he prevailed upon JMr. Boyle (afterward Lord Carle- 
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ton) Chancellor of the Exechequer, to communicate 
to him the business ; and the application was made 
in so oldig'ing a manner, that he readily undertook 
the task, (iodolphin saw the composition, when the 
poet had proceeded no farther than the simile of the 
Angel ; and was so well pleased with it, that he 
immediately made him a Commissioner of Appeals. 

This celebrated poem, addressed to the Duke of 
Marlborough, is entitled ‘ The Campaign,’ and con- 
tains a short view of the military transactions in the 
year 1704, with a minute dcscrij)tiou of the two 
great actions at wSchellemberg and lllcnh(am. j* 

In 1 705, Addison published his ‘Travels,’ dedicated 
to Lord Soini rs. Lroiu want of taste, the perform- 
ance was at first Imt indiflerently treated ; but re- 
ceiving high commendations from the most eminent 
lileiaei hotli at honu' and abroad, it rose to five times 
it’s original (irice bel’ore a second edition could be 
issued. 

In tiu sc IVavels, his ( hief objects Avere to recom- 
mend the >.tudy of the classics, and to promote the 
cansc of libe rty ; objects, which he had previously 
pursued in his ]^]|)istle to Lord Halifax. Hence 
Tickell lias judiciously observed, that ‘ the prose- 
work may Ik* considered as a cojiious commentary 
upon the vi*rse.’ 

* Aiut yet upon the subject of this simile, for which s^e 
the Lite of the Duke of Marlhorongli, it is recorded that Df, 
Madden said, “ If J liad set ten schoolboys to write on the 
battle of nienhtlin, and eight had brought me the Angel, I 
should not liuve been surprised.^’ ♦: 

I Several other eminent writers cjnploycd their pens on the 
same subject; particularly Mr. J. Philips, and Mr. Eusden, suh* 
secjucntly Poet Laureat. Addison’s, however, was far the most 
admired. 
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The same year, he attended Halifax to Hanover ; 
and, in the year following*, was appointed as Under 
Secretary of State to Sir Charles Hedges ; in which 
office he was continued by the succeeding Secretary, 
the Earl of vSiinderland. 

Operas lacing at this time much in vogue, many 
persons of taste and distinction importuned Mr. Addi- 
son to make a trial, whether sense and sound were 
really so incompatible, as by some of the admirers of 
the Italian pieces they were represented. In compli- 
ance with their reiterated rccjiicsts, he composed his 
‘ Rosamond.’ It did not, how( ver, by it’s success on 
the stage justify the hopes, by which it had been 
suggested.* 

About the same time, he assisted Steele in his 
play called ‘ The Tender Husband,’ to which he 

From * Rosamond,’ says Sir John Hawkins, the town had 
tor a considerable time conceived a longing expectation, as wxll 
from the character of Addison, as the supposed abilities of the 
musical composer (Clayton). A criticism on this wretched per- 
formance is more than it deserves ; but, to account for the bad 
reception it met vrith, it is nccesvsary to mention, that the music 
preponderating against the elegance and humour of the poetry, 
and the reputation of it’s author, bore it down tlic third niglit 
of representation. An ingenious and sensible writer pionounfces 
»t ‘ a confused chaos of music,’ and says it’s only merit is 
it’s shortness, 'fhe sparrows in tlic opera of Kinaldo, and the 
lion in H3uiaspcs, gave occasion to some of the most diverting 
papers in ‘ Tlic Spectator;’ to papers, in which the humour is 
so strong and poignant, that Mr. Pope on reading them laughed 
till his sides shook. Mr. Addison perhaps, from the bad suc- 
cess of his Rosamond, was led to think that only nonsense was 
fit to be set to music ; and this error is farther to he accounted 
for by that want of taste (not to say, of skill) in music, which 
he manifests in his prel'erence of the French to the Italian com- 
posers, and in his general sentiments of music and musicians, in 
which he is ever wrong ! 
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wrote a humorous prologue. Sir Richard, whose 
gratitude was as warm as his wit, surprised him 
with a dedication, which may be considered as one 
of the few monuments of the kind not unworthy of 
it’s sidyect. 

In 1709, the JMarquis of Wharton, being appointed 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, carried Addison with 
him thither as his Secretary. Her Majesty also, 
as a mark of her peculiar fav-our, augmented 
the salary annexed to the place of K('ej)cr of the 
Records in that kingdom, and bestowed it upon 
him. 

While he was in Ireland, the ‘ Tatler ’ made it’s 
appearance. Addison detected the' author by an ob- 
servation on Virgil, which had originally been im- 
parted to Steele by himself. This discovery led him 
to farther comniunications ; so that, as Steele well 
remarked, lie fared ^ like a distressed prince wdio 
calls in a poA\eiful neighbour to his aid, that is, he 
was undone hy his auxiliary.’ 

On th(? termination of the ‘Tathu’’ in concert with 
his great ally he forined the project of the ‘ Spectator, ’f 

^ Upon tlic clianjro in the ministry, Addison engaged more 
extensively in tliis j)ublication, until it’s conclusion in 1711 . IIi» 
papers however not being distinguished hy any mark, Steele 
at the request of Tickell pointed them out, showing him like- 
wise such as they were jointly concerned ijK and these, as well 
as liis own, are printed in the second volume of Addison’s 
Works. 

f In those volumes, tlie character of Sir Roger de Coverlcy 
was Addison’s particular favourite. He was so tendin' indeed of 
his fimc, we are told, that he went to Stiicle on his engaging 
the Knight in an intrigue, and would not part with Iiim, until 
he lard promised to meddle with his character no more. Nay, at 
last, to prevent any absurdities into wliich tlic authors of sub- 
sequdfit 'Spectators might fall, he resolved to reinore him wholly 
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of which the first number appeared March 1, 1711- 
In the course of this celebrated pul)lication, Addison 
furnished a consideral)le part of the best papers, dis- 
tinguished throughout by one of the letters in tlie 
name of tlie muse Ci.io. The work closed Septem- 
ber 6, 1712. 

. In 1713 and 17H< the ‘'Guardian,’ a paper written 
in the same taste and spirit, entertained the town. 
In tliis, too, Addison took a large share, and liis papers 
were particularly admired : he, also, contributed once 
or twice to the " Lover,’ another periodical paper. In 
1713, liis celebrated tragedy ^ Cato’ appeared. 

The design of writing a tragedy on that subject lie 
had conceived in early life; and he actually composed 
a consideralde portion of it, while he was on his tra- 
vels. This he retouched upon his return to England, 
without any fixed purjiosi' of bringing it on the stage: 
but, some friends of his apprehending that it might 
be advantageous to the cause of liberty, he prepared 
it for the theatre by adding the greatest part of the 
last act. 

It’s reception was most honourable. All parties 
apjilauded it ; it ran thirty five nights without inter- 
rujition ; and, what was more to the author’s reputa- 
tion, the best judges declared in it’s favour in the 
closet, w'itli the same enthusiasm with which it had 
been hailed by the jiit. The Prologue was written 
by Pope,* and the Epilogue by (birth; and it was 

out of the Wily ; or, as lie pleasantly expressed himself to an inti- 
mate friend, to “ kill Sir Roger, that nobody else might nmrther 
him.” 

* Tlie Editor takes the liberty of subjoining his own version 
of this composition in Latin iambics, executed as a collcge-exer- 
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recommended by many prefatory copies of verses; 

cise for a friend : the original will easily be referred to, in the 
Works of Pope. 

PROLOaUS. 

Ur sensus iraf^ica cxcitaret arlc. 

Mores finger etj ingenique vennm 
Ditarct ; ford unde^ quod xudebafy 
Ihananuni genns^ atquc rite scenas 
Virins conscia 'pcrmcarct omnrs 
Priminn suslinuit grnvi coifturno 
Suras Melpomene indni, cl cicrc 
Cnnetorum laerpmas : Irnccm tprannus 
Adspectnm posudy genasqne fart ini 
No7i sho obsinpuit madere fictu. 

Vnigari refugit Poet a plectro 
JJerouni cancre arnia {qaippe trisiis 
Vices Ambiiio suns mcretut') 

Imhelli neqnc plorat usque qnestu 
Amores Juvenumqne virginnmque. 

Hie fans nobilior: Cato ipse qnalcs 
Fudit pro putrid ruenie, Nostcr 
Educit lacripnas ; Jar ore prisco 
Acccnditque ani7nos, gcnanique guitis 
Jlomanis docei imbni Britannani. 

Virins scilicf t hn: ride nda forma 
Iliimand ! Hie Plato nienia quod creavit^ 

Cato quod /'nit ! Fiiy quod ipse cceli 
Rex sped acid am amaverity prorellis 
Euclanlcm pat rue rinnn ; radcntemquCy 
Hijcc cum coneiderct ! Suis Catonlm 
Daritnn jarciy qnis hand amore fingraty 
Ut vidity patri<L’? (Inis hand agent i 
Plaudit (iuis simid ei moriy gementem 
(luicnnqne andiily hand aret'^ Triumphai 
J)um (’a sar spolia in ter y atqne victos 
Ostentat popido duces {supcrluc 
JIcu mentis nimiimij impolcnsque Justus !) 

Turba nt forte sui Catonis ire 
Cernunt effigieiUy dies Icnebris 
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among which, the names of Steele and of Eusden de- 
serve to be distinguished.* 

Vha horrescere^ publicisquc pompa 
Dc fieri lacrijmis. Canente nulla 
lo voce Triumphey victor or bin 
Solus secum ovat : ultimum suorum 
Mavult Roma dolere ; Cccsarique, 

Minor gloria qnam fuit Catoni. 

Hunc tu fovcris : Hie tuos, Briianni 
Qidsqiiis nomine gaudeasy moveto 
Plansus, Non poliiii Cato illc Major 
IJrbcm ferre. scientid inqninalnm 
Grrccu ; Gallicn nos satis thentray 
FracUcque Ilnlico ore cantileiuc 
Cepernnt ; sapiat sihiy atqiic scena 
.Msln jnm patrio fremat. Briiannis 
Isthcec^fahida convenity severus 
Quam non ipse Cato audiens ruberet. 

* By M. Boyer it was immediately, tliough very indifferently, 
translated into French. The Abbe du Bos, also, made an excel- 
lent version of it; of wliich, however, only the three first scenes 
were printed. An Italian translation, by Salvini, was acteil at 
Leghorn with great applause, and svdjscquently published at 
Florence. W'liether tlie ver.sion by Signor Valctta, a young 
Neapolitan nobleman, was ever given to the world or not, i.s un- 
known. Tlie Jesuits at St. Onier’s converted it into Latin, and 
caused it to be performed by their pupils with great splendor. 
They, likewise, sent Mr. Addison a copy of their translation. 

The following translation of the Soliloquy — ‘ It must be so,* 
Sl'c, whicli opens the fifth act, in.serted in the ‘ Spectator,’ No. 
62S, as a composition for ‘‘ conciseness, purity, and elegance 
of phrase never to be sufficiently admired,” was made, accord- 
ing to Mr. Nichols, not by Atterbury (though once ascribed 
to his pen), but by Bland, successively Master and Provost of 
Eton, and Dean of Durham. 

Act V. Scene 1. 

Cato solus, S)'c. 

SiCy sic, se habere rem necesse prorsus csi : 

Ration^ vincis; do lubens vianusy Plato. 
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Queen Anne was not the last in doing Justice to 
the author and his performance. She was pleased to 

Quid enim dedisset, quee dedit Jrustra nihil, 

JEternifatis insiiam cupidinem 
Nat lira? Qnor.sum Jure didcis expectation 
Vittuqiie non explerida m el i or is skis? 

Quid vult sibi niind iste redeundi in nihil 
Horror j sub inks (picmcpic agens prcccordiis f 
Cur territa in se refup^it aninia ; cur t remit 
AtionitUy quoiies morte ne percal timet? 

Particula nempe est cuique. nascenti indita 
Diviniory quer corpus incolens aj^ity 
Hominique succinity ' Tua esl erteruitas* 

/tkernitas / O lubricum nimis aspici, 

AUxfumqiir didci gaudium /ormidinc I 
Qiue dernigrabitur alia hinc in corpora ? 

Quee terra mox incognitay quis or bis novus 
Manet incolendus? Quanta erit mutatio? 

Hccc intuenli spatia mihi quciqua patent 
Immensa : sed caliginosa nox premity 
Nec luce clara vult videri singula. 

Figendus hic pes ; certa sunt Jure hactenus : 

Si quod guhernet nunien humanum genus 
(Aty quod gubernefy esse clamant omnia) 

Virtute non gauderc cede non potest ; 

Nec esse non beala, qua gaudtty potest, 

Sed qua heata in sedcy quove tempore ? 

Hccc quanta quanta terra tola est Ctesaris. 

Quid diibius hecrcl animus usque adeo ? Brevi 
Hic noduviy hic onincm cxpcdict, Anna en induoYy 

[Ensi nuiimm adraoven?. 
Jn utramque partem facta ; queeque vim inferanty 
Ft quee propulscnt / Dextera inlrntat neccm, 

Vitain sinistra : vulnus Jure dabil manusy 
Altera medelara xmlneris : hic ad exitiim 
JDcducet iclu simpliciy Jure vetant viori, 

Secura ridel anima niucronis minas, 

Fnsesque slrictosy interire. nescia, 

Exlingmd cctas sidern diuturnior : 
langucns ipse sol obscurior 
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signify an inclination of having it dedicated to her; 
but as he had proposed to inscribe it elsewhere, in 
order to avoid offending either his duty or his lionour, 
he published it without any dedication at all. If in 
the subsequent part of his life his leisure had been 
greater, we are told he wovdd have composed another 
tragedy, entitled, ‘ The Death of Socrates.’ But the 
honours bestowed upon him, for what he had already 
written, deprived posterity of this projected labour. 
He had, likewise, formed the design of compiling an 
English Dictionary, on the plan of that diwvn up in 
Italian by the vVeademy Della (h usca ; but being on 
the death of the Queen appointed Secretary to the 
Lords Justices, regents of the kingdom till the arrival 
of George I., he laid aside his intention. The new 
Sovereign had some intention of again making him 
Secretary of State ; but he preferred accepting a 
second time (under the Eaii of Sunderland) the 
secretaryship to tlie I.ord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
This oHice, however, lie held but for a very short 
period ; for, on Suiid^'i laiurs removal, he w^as made 
one of the I .ords of Trade. 

in 1715, on the first breaking out of the rebellion, 


Emiticf orhi coiucncscniti jnhar : 

Naiura el ipsa ,se/ificl quondam vicc^ 

Aitnth ; minis ipsa dejiciel y ravis : 

Ai tibi jm enius^ at fibi immortaliins^ 

Tibi parta divuni esi I'ita. Penment mutuis 
Elemnita sese^ ct interibunty ichbiis. 

Tic pennanrbis sola semper integray 
Tu cunefa rerum quassUy cuncia naiifragay 
Jam portii in ipso tula contcmplabcrc. 
Compare ruplu corruenl in se invieem, 
Orbesque frarlis in^ereninr orbibus: 

JUcesa tu sedebis extrafragmina. 

1 
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he published the ‘ Freeholder/ * which is a kind of 
political Spectator. 

These papers Addison wrote out of a desii’e to 
remove prejudices, and from a strong inclination 
to sup})ort the government. The Secretaryship of 
State tliercfoi e, to which he was a[)j)ointed in 1717, 
was but a i)roper recompence for a service, which 
more than balanced the deficiency (objected by him- 
self against his own i)referment) that he was no 
speaker in the House of Commons. 

His healtli, A\hich had been previously impaired 
by an astlimatic disorder, suffered exceedingly from 
this honourable but very fatiguing advancement. He 
bore it howev('r witfi great ])aticnce, till susi)ecting 
that it might 1)e prejudicial to the public business, he 
obtained pia inission to resign. I laving thus procured 
for himself a relief’ from the toils and anxieties of 
political life, he speedily gnew better, and his friends 
w'ere encouraged to hop(' tliat his health would have 
been tlioroughly re-estal)lished. 

In his leisun -nioments he aj)plied himself to a 
work on tlie ‘ Evidences of Christianity/ of which 
the first part, thougb unfinished, is printed in Ifis 
works. He, likewise, intended to have paraphrased 

♦ ‘ The Freeholder ’ is particularly mentioned, because it was 
a work written exclusively by Addison, and upon bis own pl^. 
Some indeed have supposed, that be was assisted in it by Phi- 
lips. But for this report there seems to be no foundation, xis 
neither I'ickell says any thing of it, nor does it appear from the 
papers themselves that they were composed by diHerent hands; 
being the most uniform, and generally the most unlike every 9tik 
except that of Addison, that can be imagined. He published 
also, at this time, some Verses to Sir (iodirey Kncller on die 
King’s jjPjj^urc, and a Poetical Address sent to the Princesfr of 
Wales wiu» the Tragedy of Cato. ; 
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some of the Psalms of David ; but a long and painful 
relapse intercepted all his designs, and carried him off 
in June 1719. He died at Holland House near Ken- 
sington ; leaving behind him an only daughter by the 
Countess Dowager of Warwick, whom he had mar- 
ried in 1716 * 

After his decease Mr. Tickcll, who had his instruc- 
tions, published his Works in four volumes 4to. This 
edition contains several pieces hithei*to unmentioncd. 
The first in date is, ‘ The Dissertation upon Medals;’ 
of which the materials, collected in Italy, had been 
digested in a great measure into order at Vienna 
in the year 1702. 

,In November 1707, appeared a pamphlet under 
the title of, ‘ The Present State of the War, and the 
Necessity of an Augmentation considered ; ’ n hich is 
now received among his compositions. The spirit 
indeed with which it is writUm, it’s observations upon 
the strength and interest of foreign nation.s, and the 
comprehensive knowledge displayed in it upon all 
matters relating to oui- ow n, evince it to be the pro- 
duct of no ordinary hand. 

The ‘ Whig Examiner ’ came out for the first time 
in September, 1710. Of this, the five papers attri- 
buted to Addison arc the harshest things he ever- 
wrote; treating Sacheverell, Prior, and many other 
persons with extreme .severity. ‘ The E'xaminer ’ 
liad previously, lunvever, done the same thing on the 
(vart of the Tories ; and the avow cd design of this 
publication was to make reprisals. 

* In a MS. Letter of Dr. Clieyne to Lord Harley, dated 
August 9, wo are iuforn>ed, “ Lady Warwick’s marriage with 
Mr. Addison is upon terms ; he giving 4000/. in lieu ot some 
estate, which she loses for his sake.’* 
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In 1713, a small and bitter pamphlet, entitled 
‘ The late Trial and Conviction of Count Tariff, 
was published to expose the Tory ministry, on the 
subject of the Fi’ench Commerce Bill. These are all, 
that were included in Mr. Tickell’s edition ; ^o notice 
being* taken in it of tlie ‘ Drummer, or the Haunted 
House,’ a comedy subsequently piiblislied as Addi- 
son’s by Sir Richard Steele.* 

Prior to the appcaraTK‘e of I\)pe’s Iliad, in 1715, 
the translator liad a ciuarrel with Addison, upon the 
gi'ounds of whicli both were silent. But the feelings 
of the nation were engaged in tracing the obscure 
commencement, and it’s secret groAvth : for literature 
at that time, as it has been remarked, divided with 
politics the public interest ; and Blackstohe himself' 
did not refuse to v/ithdraw a whiles from the severity 
of his professional labours in order to scrutinise it’s 
causes. Superior then as the statesman was to the 
bard in age, rank, and fortune, of established literary 
fame, and high in the list of successful politicians, be 
could not sniq)ress his aml)ition of being regarded ^|is 
a great poet. His agitation, indt'ed, on tlie first 
night of his ‘ Cato’ was sucli, that it was supposed 
it’s damnation n ould liav e sensilily affeet(‘d lus health, 
ill(C lacr}j}iui\ He was jealous of Pope, 
^be mediation of Steele and Gay, however, 
prevailed uj)ou to see eacli other. They 

* To Add’uion, likcvvise, the following pieces have b(^n as- 
cribed; Dissert III i(j de inar^iiiarihus Ponmnirnm Port is; or, ‘ A 

Dissertation upon the most eminent Homan Poets, ^ supposed 
to have been written about 1G92; and ‘ A Discourse on An- 
cient and Modern Learning;* preserved among the manuacripts 
of Lord Somers, and with them pviblicly sold after the death 
of Sir Joseph Jekyl, upon wliich it found iPs way to the precis 
ioJL7S9, V; 



met with cold civility* With wine Addison’s reserve 
began to melt away. Pope then professed his will* 
xQgness to * hear his faults.’ Addison made a formal 
speech upon the subject, particularly asserting the su* 
periorit 3 ^f Tickell’s first Book of the Iliad, which 
Pope be^ved to have proceeded from the pen of the 
panegyrist himself. From this partial judgement, 
therefore, he appealed with great vehemence; and 
they separated with increased hostility.* 

In the latter end of 171B, the Peerage Bill began 
first to be talked of ; and, from the alarm which it in- 
spired, many papers were written with great spirit 
against it ; among the rest, one called the ^ Plebeian,’ 
and now known to have been di’awn up by Sir 
Richard Steele. To this, several answers were pub- 
lished ; but, of all the pieces circulated in support of 
the project, none were favourably received. At length 
came forth the first number of the ® Old Whig,’ upon 
the state of the peerage, containing remarks on the 
Plebeian ; a pamphlet, written with considerable 
strength and perspicuity. To this the author of the 
Plebeian replied with much asperity, alleging that 
‘ me, work bore a very proper title; the author, if 
he was a Whig, seeming so old as to have forgotten 
his principles,’ 

, The second Old Whig was written in su ||i^ rt of 
the fii'st. If is a judicious, and 
extremely animated and hum s dwKtion ; from 
the ^ty begiimjpg of which, hi^r the first time during 
the controversy, it appears that Addison. considered 
Steele as his opponent. He stiles him, a pei’fect 
master of the vocation of pamphlet-writing ” in one 

. * See the tife of Pope. 
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place; calls him ‘Little Dicky’ in another; tells 
him, “ he has made the most of a bad cause ” in a 
third; and advises him as a friend, in the close, if he 
goes on in his new vocation, to “ take care that he 
be as happy in the choice of his subject, as he is in 
the talents of a pamphleteer.” 

The fourth Plebeian, containing an answer to the 
second Old Whig, exceeds in virulence the rest of the 
papers. It’s conclusion, in particular, is remarkable : 
“ Authors,’’ iie remarks, “ in these cases are named 
upon suspicion ; and if it is right as to the Old Whig, 
I leave the world to judge of this cause by com- 
parison of this performance with his other writings ; 
and I shall say no more of wliat is written in 
support of vassalage, but end this paper by firing 
every free breast with that noble exhoitation of the 
tragedian, 

‘ Remember, O ! my friends,’ &c, 

(Addison’s Calo.) 

This may suffice to show Sir Richard’s conjec- 
ture; nor has any one questioned it’s accuracy 
The Peerage Bill went off, notwithstandingv;#r 
that session ; and Addison died liefore it camp on 
again.* 5 

Of the manner of his death, some accoun^has 
been gwen by Dr. Young. After a long and mnly 
struggle wi^, his dfcstemjier, he dismissed his Jpysi- 
cia^« and with them aU hojies of life. w|B hi.s 
ho^f of life, however, he dismissed* not his cf&erri 
living. He sent for the young Earl opSV'^ar- 

* It may not, however, be amiss to observe, that in||p^cm- 
ber 1719, {m a motion in the House of Commons for com- 
mittal, carried in the negative by 269 against 17^ 
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mck, the issue of his lady by a former husband, who 
immediately obeyed the summons. After a decent 
and proper pause, his Lordship said, “ Dear Sii-, you 
sent for me ; I believe and hope that you have some 
commands ; I shall hold them most sacred.” Forcibly 
grasping his noble step-son’s hand, Mr. Addison softly 
replied, " See in what peace a Christian can die ! ” 
He spoke with great difficulty, and soon afterward 
expired. 

“ His works, in I.,atin and English poetry,” remarks 
Mr. Gay, “ long since convinced the world that he 
was the greatest master in Euro])e ol' these two lan- 
guages : ” and Felton pronounces him ‘ a perfect pat- 
tern of ti’ue poetic writing.’ “ He is more laboured 
than Prior : like bis groat master ^'irgil, he hath 
weighed every wortl ; nor is thert' any cxiiression in 
all his lines, that can bc^ changed for any juster or 
more forcible than itself.” 

Dr. Johnson observes of him, that “ if any judge- 
ment l)e made from his books or his moral charac- 
ter, nothing will be found but purity and excel- 
lence. Knowledge of mankind indeed, less extensive 
than that of Addison, w ill show, that to w rite and to 
live are very different. INIany, av fu> praise virtue, do 
no more than praise it. ^ et it is reasonable to be- 
lieve, that Addison’s professions and practice were at 
no great variance ; since, amidst that storm of faction 
in /which most of his life was jiassed, though his sta- 
tion made him c^spicuous and his activity made him 
formidable, the character given him by his friends 
was never contradicted by his enemies. Of tho.se, wdth 
whom interest or opinion united him, he had not only 
the esteem, but the kindness ; and of others, w'hom the 

K 2 
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violence of opposition drove against him, though he 
might lose the love, he ititained the reverence. 

It is justly observed by TickeU, that ‘ he employed 
wit on the side of virtue and religion.’ He not only 
made the proper use of wit himself, but he taught it 
to others ; and from his time it has been, generally, 
subservient to the cause of reason and of truth. He 
has dissipated the prejudice, that had long connected 
gayety >vith wit, and easiness of manners with laxity 
of principles. He has restored virtue to it’s dignity, 
and taught innocence not to be ashamed. This is .an 
elevation of literary chsu’acter, 

‘ Above all Greek, above all Homan fame.’ 

No greater felicity can genius attain, tlian that of 
having purified intellectual pleasure, separated mirth 
from indecency, and wit from licentiousness ; of hav- 
ing taught a succession of writers to bring elegance 
and gayety to the aid of goodnr'ss ; and, if I may use 
expressions yet more aweful, of having turned manif 
\ghteousness." 


EXTUACT.S. 

‘ Freeholder,' No. .54. 

‘ Thk general div ision of the British nation is into 
Whigs and Tories, there l)eing very few if any who 
stand neuters in the dispute, without ranging them- 
selves under one; of these denominations. One would 
th^Nbre be apt to think, that every member of the 
community, who embraces with tliis vehemence the 
principles of either of these parties, had thoroughly 
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sifted and examined them, and was secretly convinced 
of their preference to those of that party which he re- 
jects. And yet it is certain that most of our fellow- 
subjects are guided in this particular, either by 
the prejudice of education, private interest, personal 
friendships, or a deference to the judgement of those, 
who perhaps in their own hearts disapprove the opi- 
nions which they industriously spread among the mul- 
titude. Nay, there is nothing more undoubtedly true, 
than that great numbers of one side concur in reality 
with the notions of those whom tliey oppose, were 
they able to explain their implicit sentiments, and to 
tell their own meaning. 

‘ However, as it l)ecomes every reasonable man to 
examine those principles by which he acts, I shall in 
this j)aj)er select some considerations, out of many 
that might l)e insisted on, to show the preference of 
what is generally called the Wliig Scheme to that 
which is espoused hy the Torii's. 

* This will appeal-, in the first place, if we reflect 
upon the tendency of their respective principles, sup- 
posing them carried to theii- utmost extremity. For 
if, in this case, tlie worst conse((uences of tlie one are 
more eligible than tlie worst conse(|uciK‘es of the other, 
it is a plain argument that those prinriph s are the 
Utoost eligible of the tw^o, Avhose effects are tlie least 
{Mnmicious. Now tlie tendency of thesi? two different 
of principles, as they are chargetl upon eacli party 
it’s antagonists, is as follows : The Tories tell us, 
tlllt the Whig scheme would end in Presl)yterianism 
Hid a Commonwealth. The Whigs tell us, on the 
Hher side, that the Tory scheme w ould terminate in 
^Rbpery and Arbiti’ciry Government. Were these re- 
Jiroaches mutuaUy true, which would be most prefer- 
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able to any man of common sense, Presbyterianism 
and a Republican form of Government, or Popery 
and Tyranny ? Both extremes are indeed dreadful^ 
but not equally so ; both to be regarded with the ut- 
most aversion l)y the friends of our constitution, and 
lovers of our country : but if one of them were in-* 
evitable, who would not rather choose to live under a 
state of excessive liberty, than of slavery, and not 
prefer a religion that differs from our own in the cir- 
cumstantials, before one that dili'ers from it in the es- 
sentials of Christianity. 

‘ Secondly, let us look into the history of Eng- 
land, and see under wliich (d’ these two schemes the 
nation hath enjoyed most honour and prosperity. If 
we observe the reigns of (iueen Elizabeth and King 
James I. (wliicli an impudent Frenchman calls ^ the 
reigns of King Elizabeth and Queen James’) we 
find the Wliig sclieme took jdace under the first, and 
the Tory scheme under the latter. The first, in 
whom the VN liigs have always gloried, opposed and 
humbled tlie most jiowerful among the Roman Cqi«i 
tholic Pi’inces, raised and supported the Dutch, aii^ 
sisted tlie Fj cnch Protestants, and made the Reformed 
Religion an over-balance for Popery through all Bll- 
rope. (^n the contrary, her successor aggrandised 
the Catholic King, alienated himself from the Dutch, 
suffered the French power to increase till it was too 
lafe to remedy it, and al>andoned the interests off- the 
King of Bohemia, grandfather to his present Majftsty, 
which might have spread the Reformed Religion thiipgh 
all Germany. I need not describe to the rcadei^the 
difl'eient state of tlu^ kingdom, as to it’s reput«)tion^ 
trade, jind wealth, under these two reigns.,? We 
this, compare the figure in whiebih*^^ 
4 
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kioffdoms, and the whole Protestant interest of Eu- 
rope, were placed by the conduct of King Charles II. 
and that of King William; and every one knows, 
which of the schemes prevailed in each of those 
mgns. I shall not impute to any Tory scheme the 
administration of King James II. on condition that 
they do not reproach the Whigs with the usurpa- 
tion of Oliver ; as being satisfied that the principles 
of those goveiTiments are respectively disclaimed, 
and abhorred, by all the men of sense and virtue in 
both parties, as they now stand. But we have a fresh 
instance, which will be remembered with giicf by the 
present age and all our posterity, of the influence lioth 
of Whig and Tory principles in the late reign. AV'as 
England ever so glorious in the eyes of Europe, as 
in that part of it when the first pi'evailed ; or was 
it ever more conteniptil)le, than when the last took 
place? 

‘ I shall add, under this head, the preference of the 
Whig scheme, with regard to foreigners. .Ml the 
Prote$tant states of Eurojie, who may be considered 
as netitral judges lietween both parties, and are well- 
wislwrs to us in general as to a Protestant peojde, 
vej^||e upon the success of a Whig scheme ; whilst 
all m the Church of Home, who contemn, hate, and 
detest us as the great bulwark of heresy, are as much 
pleased when the opposite party triumi)hs in it’s turn. 
And, here, let any impartial man put this (piestion to 
his own heart ; Whether that party doth not act 
reasonably, who look upon the Dutch as their genuine 
friends and allies ; considering that they are of the 
Reformed Religion, that they have assisted us in the 
greatest times of necessity, and that they can nevei* 
®ntertain a thought of reducing us under their power ? 
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Or, on the other hand, let him consider. Whether that 
party acts with more I'eason, who are the avowed 
fnends of a nation that are of the Roman Catholic 
Religion, that have cruelly persecuted our brethren of 
the Reformation, that have made attempts in all ages 
to conquer this island, and supported the interest of 
that Prince who abdicated the throne, and had en- 
deavoured to subvert our civil and religious liberties. 

* Thirdly, let us compare these two schemes from 
the effects they produce among ourselves within our 
own island ; and these we may consider, first with re- 
gard to the King, and secondly with regard to the 
People. 

* 1. With regard to the King ; The Whigs have al- 
ways professed and practised an obedience, whi(;h they 
conceive agreeable to the constitution ; whereas the 
Tories have concurred witli tlic Whigs in their prac- 
tice, though they differ from them in their profeiw 
sions; and have avowed a principle of j)assivc obedi- 
ence, to the temptation, and afterwanl to the 
struction, of tliose who have relied upon it. Not 
must I here omit to take notice of that firm and zeal- 
ous adherence, which the Whig party liavc showi to 
the Protestant Succession, and to the cause of his^e- 
sent Majesty. I liave never heard of any in Ithis 
principle, who w as either guilty or suspected of mea- 
sures to defeat tins establishment, or to overtu]0i it 
since it has taken effect ; a consideration whjlp, it 
is hopetl, may put to silence those vvho upbr^^ the 
Wldg" schemes of government with an in cling^ n to 
a Commonwealtli, or a disafiection to Kings. 

‘ 2. With regard to the People : Every one miiilown, 
fhat thq^ laws, which have most conduced to 4^6 c*®® 
and happiness of the subject, liave always pJLed in 
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those parliaments which their enemies branded with 
the name of Whig, and during the time of a Whig 
ministoy. And, what is very remarkable, the Tories 
are now forced to have recourse to those laws for 
shelter and protection ; by which they tacitly do ho» 
tiour to the Whig scheme, and own it more accom- 
modated to the happiness of the people than that 
which they espouse. 

‘ I hope I need not qualify these remarks with 
a supposition, which I have gone upon through the 
whole course of my papers, that I am far from con- 
sidering a great part of those, who call themselves 
Tories, as enemies to the present estaldisliment; and 
that by the Whigs 1 always mean those, who are 
friends to our constitution both in Church and State. 
As we may look upon these to l)e, in the main, true 
lovers of their religion and countiy, they seem rather 
to be divided by accidental friendships and circum- 
stances, than by any essential distinction.’ 


To T.ord Halifax. 

* While you, my Lord, the rural shades admire. 
And from Britannia’.s public posts retire ; 

Nor longer, her ungrateful sons to please. 

For their advantage sacrifice your ease ; 

Me into foreign realms my fate conveys. 
Through nations fruitful of immortal lays. 

Where the soft season and inviting clime 
Conspire to trouble your repose with rhyme. 

For wheresoever I turn my ravish’d eyes. 

Gay gilded scenes and shining prospects rise. 
Poetic fields encompass me around. 

And still I seem to tread on classic; ground ; 

For here the Muse so oft her harp has strung. 
That not a mountain rears it’s head unsung. 
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Renowned in verse each shady thicket grows, 

And every stream in heavenly numbers flows. 

How am I pleased to search the hills and woods 
For rising springs and celebrated floods ; 

To view the Nar, tumultuous in his course. 

And trace the smooth Clitumnus to his source ; 

To see the Mincio draw his watery store 
Through the long windings of a fruitful shore, 

And hoary Albula’s infected tide 

O’er the warm bed of smoking sulphur glide. 

Fired with a thousand raptures, 1 survey 
Eridanus through flowery meadows stray. 

The king of floods ! that rolling o’er the plains 
The towering Alps of half their moisture drains, 
And proudly swoln with a whole winter’s snows. 
Distributes wealth and plenty where he flows ! 
Sometimes, misguided by the tuneful throng, 

I look for streams immortalised in song. 

That lost in silence and oblivion lie 

(Dumb are their fountains, and their channels dry) 

Yet run for ever by the Muse’s skill, 

And in the smooth description murmur still. 

Sometimes to gentle Tiber I retire, 

And the famed river’s empty shores admire. 

That destitute of strength derives it’s course 
From thirsty urns and an unfruitful source; 

Yet, sung so often in poetic lays. 

With scorn the Danube and the Nile surveys — 

So high the deathless Muse exalts her theme ! 

Such was the Boyne, a poor inglorious stream, 
That in Hibernian vales obscurely stray’d. 

And unobserved in w ild meanders play’d ; 

’Till by your lines and Nassau’s sword renown’d^ 
It’s rising billows through the world resound. 
Where’er the hero’s godlike acts can pierce. 

Or where the fame of an immortal verse. 

Oh, could the Muse ray ravish’d breast inspire 
Witli warmth like yours, and raise an equal fire, 
kJnnumber’d beauties in my verse should shine^ 
And Virgil’s Italy should yield to mine ! 

See how the golden groves around me smile. 

That shun the coast of Britain’s stormy isle ; 
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Or, when transplanted and preserved with care. 

Curse the cold clime, and starve in northern air. 

Here kindly warmth their mountain-juice ferments 
To nobler tastes, and more exalted scents : 

Even the rough rocks with tender myrtle bloom. 

And trodden weeds send out a rich perfume. 

Bear me some God to Baia’s gentle seats. 

Or cover me in Umbrians green retreats: 

Where western gales eternally reside. 

And all the seasons lavish all their pride ; 

Blossoms, and fruits, and dowers together rise. 

And the whole year in gay confusion lies. 

Immortal glories in my mind revive. 

And in my soul a thousand passions strive. 

When Rome’s exalted beauties I descry 
Magnificent in piles of ruin lie. 

An amphitheatre’s amazing height 
Here fills my eye with terror and delight ; 

That on it’s public shows unpeopled Rome, 

And held, uncrowdod, nations in it’s womb : 

Here pillars rough with sculpture pierce the skies. 

And here the proud triumphal arclies rise. 

Where the old Romans’ deathless acts display’d 
Their base degenerate progeny upbraid ; 

While rivers here forsake the fields below. 

And wondering at their height through airy channels flow. 

Still to new scenes my wandering Muse retires. 

And the dumb show of breatliing rocks admires ; 

Where the smooth chisel all it’s force has shown. 

And soften’d into flesh tlie rugged stone. 

In solemn silence a majestic band. 

Heroes, and Gods and Roman Consuls stand. 

Stern Tyrants, whom their cruelties renown. 

And Emperors in Parian marble frown ; 

While the bright dames, to whom they humbly sued. 
Still show the charms that their proud licarts subdued. 

Fain w'ould I Raphael’s godlike art rehearse. 

And show the immortal labours in my verse, 

Where from the mingled strength of shade and light 
A new creatitm rises to my sight ; 

Such heavealj^ figures from his pencil flow. 

So his blended colours glow ; 
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From theme to theme with secret pleasure tost. 

Amidst the soil variety I’m lost. 

Here pleasing airs my ravish’d soul confound. 

With circling notes and labyrinths of sound. 

Here domes and temples rise in distant views. 

And opening palaces invite my Muse. 

How has kind Heaven adorn’d the happy land. 

And scatter’d blessings with a wasteful band ! 

But what avail her unexhausted stores, 

Her blooming mountains, and her sunny shores. 

With all the gifts that heaven and earth impart. 

The smiles of nature, and the charms of art ; 

While proud Oppression in her valleys reigns. 

And lyranny usurps her happy plains ? 

Tiic poor inhabitant beholds in vain 

The reddening orange, and the swelling grain : 

Joyless he secs tlie growing oils and wines, 

And in the myrtle’s fragrant shade repines ; 

Starves, in the midst of nature’s bounty curst. 

And in the loaden vineyard dies for thirst. 

. Oil Liberty, thou goddess heavenly bright, 

Profuse of bliss, and pregnant with delight! 

Eternal pleasures in thy presence reign, 

And smiling plenty leads thy wanton train : 

Eased of her load, Subjection grows more light, 

And Poverty looks cheerful in thy sight ; 

Thou makest the gloomy face of nature gay, 

Givest beauty to the sun and pleasure to the day. 

Thee, Goddess, thee Britannia’s isle adores; 

How has she oil exhausted all her stores. 

How oft in fields of death thy presence sought. 

Nor thinks the mightj?^ prize too dearly bought! 

On foreign mountains may the sun rciine 
The grape’s soft juice, and mellow it to wine, 

With citron groves adorn a distant soil. 

And the fat olive swell with Hoods of oil : 

Wc envy not the warmer clime, that lies 
In ten dcgi’ees of more indulgent skies. 

Nor at the coarseness of our heaven repine, 

Though o’er our heads the frozen Pleiads shineiil 
. ’Tis Liberty that crowns Britannia’s isle, 

. .^And makes her barren rocks and her bleak mouill|||pip»» 
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Others with towering piles may please the sight. 
And in their proud aspiring domes delight ; 

A nicer touch to the stretchy canvas give. 

Or teach their animated rocks to live : 

^Tis Britain's care to watch o’er Europe’s fate. 

And hold in balance each contending state. 

To threaten bold presumptuous kings with war. 
And answer her afflicted neighbour’s prayer. 

The Dane and Swede, roused up by fierce alarms. 
Bless the wise conduct of her pious arms : 

Soon as her fleets appear, their terrors cease. 

And all the northern world lies hush’d in peace. 
Th’ ambitious Gaul beholds with secret dread 
Her thunder aim’d at his aspiring head. 

And fain her godlike sons -would disunite 
By foreign gold, or by domestic spite ; 

But strives in vain to conquer or divide. 

Whom Nassau’s arms defend and counsels guide. 

Fired with the name, which I so oft have found 
The distant climes and diftcrent tongues resound, 

I bridle-in my struggling Muse with pain. 

That longs to launch into a bolder strain. 

But I’ve already troubled you too long, 

Nor dare attempt a more adventurous song. 

My humble verse demands a softer theme, 

A painted meadow, or a purling stream ; 

Unfit for heroes, >vhom immortal lays. 

And lines like Virgil’s, or like yours, should praise.’ 


Ad insi^nissinium virum 
D, rnO. BUR NETT UM, 

* Sacra; Theoriev Telluris ’ aiictorcm. 


Non usifatutn carminis alitem^ 
BtirneilCj 7ion humiles modo& : 

Vulgare plectrum^ languidwquc 
Respuis qfficinm Camcena:. 

Tu mixta rertim semina conscius 
Molemque cernis disspciahilem^ 
TerramqiiC concretam, et latadcm 
Oeeafium gremio capaci : 
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Dum veritatem quisrere pertinax 
Ignota pandis^ sollicitus payilm 
Utcimque stei commune vulgi 
Arbitriiim ct popularis error, 
Aiiditur higens coni inub fra gor : 
Illnpsa tellus Inbrica descrit 
Fundamihaj ct compage^fractd 
Sup2Jo.sit as grains nrgct undas* 
Imjmhus crnmpit mediiis liquor^ 

Terras nquarnm cffusn liceiitia 
Clandit ricissim ; has inter orbis 
lid liqnitr Jl n it an t prin ris . 

Nunc et rediiso carcere incidam 
Dalfcna spectat so/is imagmcm, 
Stcllasqiic miratnr nutnntes, 

Et ircmuhc sinudacra Inner. 

Qurc 2 > 07 yipa l omim non iniitabilis, 

Qnoiis cairscii spirifns ingeni ; 

Ut in/lis juidasy at Jrcmrnlem 
Diluvii reprimis tinnnftinn t 
(Inis tam ralenti pcctorr fcrrvns^ 

Et non trend scens ct iiniido jjedc 
incedaiy orbis dnm dolosi 
JJc/egis inslabilcs rninas ? 

Qi/iji heve cadculnm J'ragnnna ynontiuni 
Nat urn vidtfim sumcrc simplieem 
iUjgri reJingenSj in priorem 
ISIox ilrrum red it nra forniam . 
Nimbis rubcnlcm snlphurcis Joxcni 
Cernas Jit udis savit atrox hqcms 
Inccndiisy commune mundo 
Ed popidis vicditnta bustum / 
Nndus licjucntcs ptorat At has Jiivcs, 

Et mox liqnrscens ipse adamantinuyn 
Euiirltl eacnmniy dum ^icr imas 
Sara Jinn til rcsoluia xallrsi 
Jamquc aha ctcli mcenta eorrunnty 
Et vcidra tandem paginn {proh Jie/'ns !) 
Liuracltry vnlra augebit igneSy 
! leu socio jjcritura ynnndo ! 
iMox (Cqua icllusy mox subilus vh*or 
L'bique ridenl : en icrctem globum / 
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JEn l(Pia vernantes Favont 
Flamina, perpctuosqiie Jlores f 
O pectus ingens ! O animum gravem 
Mundi capaccm / Si bonus augur or y 
Tcy nostra quo iellus superbity 
Accipiet renoxata civem» 



MATTHEW PRIOR.* 


[1(564—1721.] 


Prior is generally ranked among the celebrated 
poets of England ; hut, as his talents for business in- 
troduced him to considerable public employments, he 
is also politically entitled to a pLace in this work. He 
was the son of IMr. George Pi'ior, citizim of Ijondon 
and joiner, and Avas born in 16()4. His father dying 
when he was young, left him to the caiv of his uncle, 
a vintner near Charing Cross; who discharged the*- 
trust reposed in him, as Prior himself .always grate-,_ 
fully acknowledged, a\ ith a tenderness truly (Eternal. 

Part of his education he received under Dr. Busby, 
at Westminster School, where he accjuired a taste, 
which led him, aa hen he was aftenvard taken hil^e 

■f 

to his uncle’s emjilo} ineiit, to prosecute at leisure- 
hours his study of the classics, and especially of his 
favourite Horace. 1 lenee, lie was speedily noticed 
by the more euliglitened company, who resorted to 
the Rummer Tavern, Mr. l^rior’s house. ' It hap- 
pened orK‘ day, that the Karl of Dorset being there 
with several gentlemen of rank, the discourse 
turned upon a passage in Horace’s Odes; and, the 


* Al^TifORiTY. Memoirs by Humphrey, ore 
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party being divided in their sentiments, one of them 
saidi I find we are not likely to agree in our criti- 
cisnis; but. If I nm not mistaken, there is a young 
fellow in the house, v ho is able to set us all ri^ht:” 
upon whieh Prior was immediately sent for, and at 
their request delivert'd his opinion so higiily to their 
satisfaction, that l^orset determined instantly to re- 
move him to a station more suited to his genius.^ 
He accordingly sent him to St. .lohn’s (V)lk'ge. Cam- 
bridge,! wIktc h(' took his degne of P>. A. in l68b, 
and afterward became a I\‘llow of tlie College. 

During his icsidence in tlie University, lie con- 
tracted an intimate friendship with Cliarles Montagu, 
Esq. of Triiiily ('olk ge, suljseqiu ntly Karl of Idali- 
fax; in conjunction with wliom lie vrrote a humorous 
piece, entitled T!ie Hind and the Panther, trans- 
viased to tlie story of the ( 'ountry ?donse and the 
City Mouse,' printt'd in l(hS7, in answ(T to Diydc'ii’s 
‘ Hind and Panther,’ which had hevu puhlislied the 
year helore. This jieiibrmauci? was followed by more 
solid ad\ antages than the mere pleasure of fretting 
Dryden, who thought it ‘ iiard, that an old man 
should be so treated by those to whom he had always 
boeu civil;’ for both it's authois ucre s[K‘etlily pre- 

* From one of Prior’s epistles, kowever, to ricet’A ood Shep- 
pard, Esq. it would appear that l)is ear]ic>t bonetactor was that 
gentleman, aiul tliat it was probably be who rccoiniuended him 
to Lord t)orset ; 

, ‘ Now as you took me up when little, 

> (jave me my learning and my vittle, 

Ask’d i’or me Iroin my Lord things fitting, »S:e.’ 

t Here be was recorded by the President, at his admission, 
as of Winborne in Middlesex.; by biinselt tlie next day, of Dorset- 
and five years afterward, wJien he stood caiulidate for a 
fellowship, as of Middlesex ; in the last instance, upon oath. 

VOL. V. L 
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ferred. Montagu obtained the first notice, with som(e 
degree of discontent, as it appears, to his poetical 
confederate : 

< My friend Charles Montagu’s preferr’d ;; 

Nor would I have it long observ’d, 

That one Mouse cats, while t’other ’s starved.’ 

Prior gave a farther proof of liis poetic talent by 
an ‘ Ode to the Deity,’ wiittcn in 1688 as a college- 
exercise. U|)on tlio Revolution, he was brought to 
court by Dorset, and through his interest intro^ 
dueed to public employment ; being made in 1690 
Secretary to tlie l^arl of Berkeley, the haiglish Pleni- 
potentiary at tin' Conga’css lield at the 1 lagiie. 

In this station he ac([niUeil hiinsi ll so well, that his 
IMajcsty, desirous to Vv'tain him lu ar his p(*rson, niadt! 
him one of tin* Cu n I lemon ot his Ih'dc'hainber. On 
the dentil <jf tlie n hen an (unulation of elegy 

was universal, he brouglit liis Irihute of tuneful soi^ 
row amoi\g llie icrl, in an - Ode pri’sented to tlie 
King on liis ^Majesty’s arrival in Holland;’ of which 
the language might be cen.surcd as encomiastic, if 
INlciiy's virtues did not justify the most uiupialified 
praise. In 1697, he was appointed Secretary to .the 
Earls of Pemlirokc and Jersey and Sir Joseph Wil- 
liamson, Embassadors and Plenijiutentiaries at the 
treaty of lly^uvick ; and received, from the Lords 
Justices, a j/resent of two hundred guineas for bring 
ing it over to England. In the same yeai*, he wils 
nominated Priiici|)al Seeretary of State for Ireland ; 
and, tlie year following. Secretary to the Earl of 
Portland, Euiliassador at the court of FraiKxv 
While he was in that kingdom, one of the 

royal housidiold, showing him the paintings of 
LofBiuii at VersaUles, in which the victories uC Louii> 

6 
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XIV. are portrayed, asked him, Whether King 
William’s actions were to he seen in his palace?” 
“No, Sir,” replied Piior; “the monuments of my 
master’s achievements are to he seen every where 
but in his own house.” In this station lie continued, 
during the two emliassies of the Earls of Portland 
and Jersey. 

The next year William sent for him, from Eng- 
land, to a privat(i conference at his palace at Loo in 
Holland ; and, upon his return, he was made Under 
Secretary in the ofhee of tlu^ l"arl of Jersey, Secrc- 
Uiry for the Northern Pnn inces. At a siibsctpient 
period, he went t(» Paris, wlierc‘ he had a ]>riiu'ipal 
sliare in negotiating tin* Partition dhi aly. 

In 1700, he was created M. \. by Mandamus ; 
and appointc'd oiu* of tli(‘ I.onls ('onunissioiuTs of 
trade and plantations. u|)on the resignation of 3 Ir. 
T.O(‘lvO. The Sana* year, he published his ^ Carmen 
Secularc" the* larger.! and most sjiltaidid of Jiis com- 
positions. In jnaise of King V’illiarn, says Ander- 
son, lie exhausts all his jiowei’s of eeJehi'ntion. Wil- 
liam, as even Dr. Johnson admits, supplied copious 
materials for cither verse or j^rose. T lis whole life 
liad been aedion, and In' possessed the high ciualitics 
of steady resolution and jiersoual courage. After 
defending his ow n country from foreign invasion, and 
delivering otliers from domestic usurpation, beheaded 
a confederacy formed by his w isdom and liis vigour 
against I.ouis XIV., who w ished to reduce England 
under the arliitrary sw ay of a tyrant dc'pi'nding on 
himself, and to subjugate the rest of Europi'. Ry 
his efforts the French Monarch w as stopped in his 
career, and compelled to ai knowdedge tliat man as 
Chief Magistrate of England, on w horn the people 

h 2 
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were pleased to confer the office. Ends more noble, 
or success more glorious than his, cannot well be 
imagined. He was really in the mind, wliat he was 
pronounced in the verses, of the poet. Prior, justly, 
considered him as a hero ; and was accustomed to 
say, that ‘ he praised othei-s in comph'ance with the 
fashion, but in celebrating WiUiam he followed bos 
inclinations.’ 

In the parliament, which met in 1701, he wais 
chosen Representative of East Grinstead, in Essex. 
His election was followed I)y a cliange of his politics; 
for he joined the I’ories in voting for the impeach- 
ment of Lord Somers and the other I.ords charged 
with having advised the Partitioti Treaty, in which 
he himself had been ministerially emj)loyed ! By thus 
abandoning the Whigs, with w'hom he had hitherto 
avowedly acted upon principle, and to whom he owed 
his promotion, he incurred a charge of inconsistency, 
which ingenuity has lahourc'd in vain to rejiel. Rut 
whatever might bo the cause of his a|>ostasy, with 
the ordinary zeal of a convert he stiu'k at nothing 
to serve his new friends. So ai’dent, indeed, was hjs 
youthful 'J’oryism, that he <lid ncit willingly associate 
with men of his ancient party. 

After the accession of Quee n Anne, he exerted 
his poetical talents in hoiuiur of his <-ountry, in his 
‘ Letter to Boileau on tlie Victory of Blenheim in 
1704;’ upon which occasion, he had two rivals in 
Addison atid Philips. 

About this period, likewise, he published a volume 
of pocnis, introduced by a iledication to Lionel Earl 
of Dorset and Middlesex. It Ix'gan wdth the ‘ Col- 
lege-Exercises,’ and ended with ‘ Henry and Emma.’ 
-A* no prosperous event of tliat reign passed undig- 
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nified by poetry, the battle of Ramilies soon aftemard 
excited liim to another poetical efl'ort, in the stanza 
of S|jenscr, in honour of his country, entitled ‘ An 
Ode on the Glorious Success of her JMajesty’s Arms 
in 170(5.’ 

In 1710 , he was supposed to have w ritten some 
pa|)ersin ‘ The Examiner particularly, the criticism 
upon a po(Mn addressed by Dr, Garth to the Earl of 
Godolphin.* Godoljdiin being now defeated by Ox- 
ford, and the Tories (long eclipsed by the lustre of 
Marlborough) beginning again to show their heads. 
Prior and Garth espoused op[)osite interests ; the first 
for, and the latter against, the court. The Doctor 
did not desert his patron in distress : and his verses, 
addressed to him during the depression of his party, 
whatever may be their literary charac ter, l)ear the 
more honourable stamp of grateful and persevering 
attachment. 

Thus early initiated in public afi'airvS, and in- 
volved in their perjdexities for many years, that Prior 
should have found any opportunities of ( ultivating his 
poetic:al talents, is not a little surprising. In the pre- 
face to his Poems, he says, that ‘ poi ti y was only the 
prodiK't of his leisuiv-hours ; that lie had commonly 
business enough upon his hands, and (as he modestly 
adds) th^t he was only a poet by accident.’ f 

* This was answered by -Addison, in the ‘ Whig Examiner.* 
The other contributors to the ‘ Exuniiner * (stating the grossness 
of ministerial abuses, the avarice of commanders, the tyranny of 
favourites, and the general danger of approaching ruin) were 
Swill, and occasionally Mrs. Manley. 

t From a Maimscripi however left by him, containing au 
Fssay on learning, the following curious passage relating to him- 
self appears to deserve transcription ; “ I remember nothing 
farther in life, than that 1 made verses: 1 chose Guy Earl ot 
Warwick for my first hero, and killed Colbovnc the giant, before 
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By Lord BoUngbrokc, who notwithstanding the 
gross imperfections of his character is allowed to 
have been an accomplished judge of fine talents, he 
was always held in the highest esteem. In a letter 
addressed to him in 1712, wliile lie was resident at 
the court of France, this nobleman pays him the 
following compliment : “ For God’s sake, Matt, hide 
the nakedness of thy country, and give the best turn 
thy fertile brain will furnish tliee with to the blunder^ 
of thy countrymen,’^' who are not much better poli- 
ticians than tlio French an' poets.” — It is near three 
* o’clock in the morning. 1 have been hard at work 
all day, and am not yet enougli recovered to Ix'ar 
much fatigue; excuse tlierefore the confusedness of 
this scroll, wliicli is only from Harry to Matt, and 
not from tlie Sec'retary to tlui Minister.” 

Soon afterward, the Duke of Shrewsbury went on 
a formal embassy to Paris. By Boyer it is said, that 
‘ he refused to be associated with Prir)r, on account of 

I was big enough {'or Westminster School. But I liad two acci-^ 
dents in youth, wliicIi hirulered me tVom being quite possessed 
with the Muse. I was bred in a college, where prose was mor$ 
in fashion than verse ; and as soon as 1 had taken rny first degree^ 

I was sent tlie King’s .Secretary to the Hague, lliere 1 had 
enough to do in studying I'reneh and Dutch, and altering iny 
Terentian and Virgilian stile into that of articles and conven- 
tions ; so that poetry, which by tlie bent of my mind rrtight have 
become the business of my life, wa.s by the happiness of my edu- 
cation only the amusement of it; and in this too, having the pros- 
pect of some lilth* i'ortuiie to be madij and friendships to be cul- 
tivated with the grc.it men, 1 did not launch nuH'h into Satire, 
which (however Jigreoahle, for the prcsenl, to the writers and 
encouragers of it; does in time rio neither of them good — con- 
sidering the uncertainty of fortune, anti the various changes of 
ministry, and that every man as he resents may punish Jn his 
turn of groatnei-s and pou er.” 

^ ♦By some mistake of the Queen’s orders, the court of 
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the meanness of his hirth.’ It was not, therefore, till 
his Grace’s return home in the ensuing year, that 
the latter was etiahled to assume the stile and dig- 
nity of Embassador. But, while he continued in ap- 
pearance a private man, h(‘ was tre^ated with great 
attejition by Louis XIV., wlio pronounced ‘ his con- 
duct v'ery agreealde to him;’ and JM. de Uorcy placed 
in him his particular confidence. 

Prior is represented, by contemporary writers, as 
having united the ('logJince of tlie courtier with the 
erudition of the scholar and the fancy of the man of 
genius. This representation, in general, may be just ; 
yet is it frc(|uently true that they, who have risen 
from the lower ranks ol' life, still retain some traces 
of their humble original. In one particular, this was 
strikingly verified in Prior. The same woman, who 
<-ould charm the waiter, still maintained her dominion 
over the embassador. His ‘ Chlot', it seems, was a 
butcher’s wife, a w'oman in bis own original station ; 
and, in the height of his promotions, he never for- 
sook her ! 

He"' was next appointed Minister Plenipotentiary 
to the Court of Prance, to negotiate the peace of 
Utrecht; and he remained there upon it’s conclusion, 
under the character ot Bi'itisli Embassador (though 
attended with some perplexities and mortifications*) 
from August, 17Id, till sonu' months alter the ac- 
cession of George I., when he was supersi'ded by 
the Earl of Stair. The state of affairs w as now 

* lie liinU to die Quccii, in an unfinishcil poem, tliat lie hail 
no service of plate; and from the debts, which he was compelled 
to contract, and for sonic time detained to discharge, w’C may 
infer that his remittances were not miadc with much punc- 
tuality. ^ 
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greatly changed at home; the peace incurred loud 
condemnation, and Prior upon his arrival in Londojir 
March 25, 1715, Avas arrested by a warrant from the 
House of Commons ; shortly after whicli, lie under- 
went a strict examination before a Oumnittec of the 
Privy Council. Ilis political friend TiOrd Piolin^'liroke, 
foreseeing a storm, had taken shelti'r in France. 

On the tenth of June, Mi\ Walpole moved the 
House for an impeachment against him 6n a clihrge 
of high treason, for holding clandestine conferences 
w ith the French Plenii)otentiary ; and oh the seven- 
teenth he Avas ordered into close custody, no person 
being admitted to see him Avithout leave from the 
Speaker.^ 

In 1717, an Act of (irace Avas [)assed in favour of 
those Avho had o[)posed the Hanoverian Succession, as 
Avell as of those who had opc‘nly lebelled against it ; 
but Mr, Prior Avas, by name, excejited from it*s ope- 
ration, f At th(‘ close’ of tlie year, howewr, ho Avas 
disc'harged out ofe ustody, and retin’d from all publu' 
em])loyment. On his release, he rejoiced that he had 
never resigned his ielloAvship, Avhie'h in his exaltation 
he had been cc iisurc’d for retaining, but Avhich he 
always said ‘ he could live ujion at last.’ He had 
too correct a vicAv of political tontingency, to expert 
his party to remain permani ntly triumphant ; and he 
Avas still less disjioscd to anticipate a revenue from 
bis rhyin(‘s. 

* I’or tlie ilctiiil oi' this procc'durc of the parliament, against 
iioth I’rior and 5(;veral other pu!)he f\inctionai i(!S of the preced- 
ing reign, the histories of tlic time must be consulted. During 
his confinement, to while aw ay hi.', ‘ prison-hour.*?,^ lie wrote 
Ids ‘ Ahna, or tlie Progress of the Mind,’ 

\ I ii.s having anxiously screened Stanley, on his examination, 
is said t > have been tlie cause of this continued severity. 
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The severe usage, which he experienced upon this 

dccasion, probably drew from liim the following lines: 

‘ From public noise and factious strife, 

From all the busy ills of life. 

Take me, my Chloe, to thy breast, 

And lull my wearied soul to rest. 

For ever in this humble cell 
Let thou and I, my fair one, dwell : 

None enter else, but Love ; and he 

.Shail bar the door, and keep the key. 

To painted roofs and shining spires. 

Uneasy scats of Jiigh desires. 

Let the unthinking many crowd. 

That dare be covetous and proud ; 

In golden bondage let them wait. 

And barter happiness lor state, 
l^^t oh ! my Chloe, when tliy swain 
Desires to see a court again. 

May Heaven arountl his destined liead 
The choicest of it’s curse.s shed ! 

*^To sum up all the rage of late 

Tin the two things I dread and Iiati', > 

May’st thou be false, and I be great! ’ J 

After his long* and liantssing' public exertions, Prior 
was de^rftns of spendini;* the ninninder of liis days 
in rural tranquillity, lb' Mas so !ia|)py as to sue- 
reed in bis Misli, luiviu?;' {'ound in iIk' retirement of 
Downliall, in Kssex, (as lie i \ pressed himself) " a 
more solid and innocent satisfac tion among tlie M'oods 
and ineadoM's, than he had (‘njoyed in the hurry 
and tumults of the M'orld, llu* courts ol princ'es, or 
the conduc ting of forc'ign negotiations. 

‘ The remnant of bis days he satoly past. 

Nor found they lagg’d too slow, nor flow too last; 

He made ills wish with his estate comply. 

Joyful to live, yet not afraid to die.’ 

Having finished his ‘ Solomon,' a poem on the 
Vanity of the Woiitl,’ his most admired performance, 
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he published by subscription an edition of all his 
poems in one volume folio ; * and, some time 
ward, formed a design of writing a ‘ History of-W^^ 
own Time : ’ Imt he had made little progress ill it, 
wlien a lingering fever put a period to his exist^pcc. 
He died September 18, 1721, at AVimpole (thfea a 
seat of the Earl of Oxford) near Cambridge, and his 
remains were interred in W estminster Abbey, where 
a monument w as erected to his memory, f 

* The price of each copy was two guineas, imd the whole 
amount was four tliousancl : to tin's Lord Harley, son of the 
Earl of Oxford (to whom he had, invariably, adhered) added 
an equal sum for the purchase of Downliall, which Prior was 
to enjoy during his life and Harley atler his decea' e. Swift 
obtained many subscriptions for him in England, 

f For this purpose he had, as ‘ the last piece of human 
vanity,* in his life-Umc set apart 500/. The inscription was 
from the pen of Dr. Uohert Friend, Master of Westminstei 
School. 

Sui Tcniporis Ilidoriam meditnnii 
Panlatim ofjrrj/t ris I'c/jris 
Operi simnl ct liter Jitum ahrupif^ 

Srpt. 18, An, Dum. IT'il, /Ktal 57- 
II. s, i:. 

Vir Exinuus 
Sifcnissimis 

Jtegi a u Liri.MOy Uephucqur M.i r / yx 
1)1 Con^rrs.sionc Ecrdcratornni 
I la iuc A/u/fj KiOO rrlchrala ; 

Jliindc Britannia' Legal 

I'nnt iis 

(Ini anno 1()97 Pavrm Ilrsificm conJlccnuiL^ 

Turn iis 

Qiii apud Cf alios annis proxunis I.rgatinnern ohicnuil ; 

Eodcni clian\ anno (1()97) in llibcrnid 

SeCRXT/lk iij\ ; 

Ejection in ulroque Ilemorahili (JonsessUj 
Eorum 

Q,tii anno 1700 ordinanUis Qattirti^rcii ticgotin^ 
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He holds a high rank in poetry, by the suffrage 
till men of taste, for the delicacy of his numbers, 
■ wittiness of his turns, the acuteness of his re- 


Quique anno 1711 (/irigendis Portorii relus 
Preesidebantf 
Comm issioNARius } 

PostremT) 

(lb Anna 

<■ Felicissiwcu memorice Regin^ 

Ad LuDoricuM XIV. Gallicc Regem 
, . Misstus anno XIW 

Dc Pace stahiliendd 
{jRace ctiamnum (luranic, 

Xyiuquc, tit honi jam omnea spem?ify dnratiini) 

Cam summit jJotesiafe L(gatus-~ 

MATT ILL VS PRIOR Anuiger, 

Qul 

JIos omnes qnibns cumulatus est titulos 
IhimauitatiSy fugenii, T.ruditlonis laiule 
Superarit : 

Cui cnim nasceuli facHes arriscranl Musce, 
Jlinir pucnim Srftoia luc Regia /u rpo/ivil ; 
Jiivetinn in Colbgio Sti. JohcnDiis 
Cantahrigia optimis Seieniiis insfruxit ; 

Virem denitiue auxit et pvrjecit 
jSIaliu cum viris pri/icipibus cafi.sueliulo : 
Ita natiis, ita instifufus, 

A vatum ehoro avelli nutiqianu ptUuit ; 
•Sed solcbat serpe. rcrum chili urn grarifutem 
Auui tiionim litcntrum studiis condirc : 

I'll cum vmuc a deb pf/rl ices genus 
Hand iiifelieiter It )il<irel, 

Turn in Fabellis c(nici)!tie lepidetpie iexcnilii 
Mints A ft i fix 
S tmint uf liubuil parem. 

II(i‘c libcnilis animi obleehimenia 
(Rtiim nullo fffi labore eoiisiiterint , 
Facile ii per^^ytwere (juibus u.^us est amici ; 
Apud qiiosy urbanitatum et lepunrm jdenusy 
Cum ad rem quiveuiique Jarie nieiaerat 
Apia varit: copioscquc iilludcrety 
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marks, and (in one of his performances mor^ parti- 
cularly) for the force of his sentiments. His stile^ 
likewise, is extremely pure ; and an air of originality 
pervades his sliglitest compositions. 

His works, as Dr. Johnson remarks, may l)e dis- 
tinctly considered as comprising Tales, Love- Verses, 
Occasional Poems, ‘ Alma^ and ‘ Solomon^ Of these 
the first (comprising only four) have (obtained general 
approbation, being written with great failiiliarity and 
great sprightliness ; ^ in language easy, but not gross, 
and in numbers smooth, but without the appearance 
of care. They exhibit, however, tluit incongruous 
mixture of light, or rather indecent, expressions with 
grave and even religious ones, w hich though so com- 
mon at the time as p(‘rliaps to exclude the charge of 
immorality, denoted a prevalent defuiency of taste 
and refinement. In his ‘ Lovt*- Verses,’ he is less 


Tnlcrca niJiil r/jursifiiWy nihil vi cjrprcssum 
Vidclmtur ; 

Srii (nnnis u/lro rjjlucrey 
El (jiuisi Jh a i: Joule (tjf 'alim rxubernre : ^ 
lid siuts Iduut'iu f/uhifj.s reliqitilf ^ 

lls^chir in Scriplis Poda cle'j^anlitn J^ 
yin in couvictu C(mic’.s juen f id ior. 

* Of his < 'rhiefand Cordelier’ Jolinson supplies the original 
in the following epigram from Georgius Sabiniis, once the friend 
of Luther and Mclanctliou : 

De Saccrdolc Eurern consofante. 

Quidam Sdcrijicu.s Eurnn coinitalus nintem 
Hue uhi ddt sffutes ainiijicina jnorij 
<< AV; sk wu^slusy^ ail : “ Snmmi conx iva Tonanik 
Jam cum ccelitihus (si moda credis) erisP 
Hie gemensy “ Etl vera inihi solatia preebes, 

“ llospcs fipud Superns sis meusy oro : ” rejert, 
Sacrijlcus conlra ; ‘‘ Mi/ii non convivia J'as est 
Duccre ; jejunus hue edo luce nihilP 
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happy; for they are not dictated by nature, or by 
passion. They have the coldness of Cowley without 
liie, wit, and alnjund in mythological fictions which 
excite no tenderness. But from this censure the 
dramatic dialogue of ‘ Henry and Emma’ (para- 
phrased from the ^ Nut-browne Mayde’) must, not^ 
withstanding tlic harsh verdict of Johnson, be ex- 
cepted. His ‘ Occasional Poems’ necessarily lost part 
of tlieir value, as their occasions l)eing less remem- 
bered raised less emotion ; but some of them are pre- 
served l)y their inherent excellence. His paraphrase 
on St. Paul’s Exhortation to Charity,^' in particular, 
is eminently beautiful. The ^ Alma ’ has many ad- 
mirers, and was the only piece among his works, of 
whicli Pope said that ‘ he should wish to have been 
the author.’ The ‘ Solomon ’ liowever is the composi- 
tion to which the autliov himself entrusted the ])rotec- 
(ion of his nanus and wliu h he* expected succeeding 
ages to regard with veneration. But tliough he had 
^fijsed into it mucli knowledge and much thought, 
had often polished it to elegance, often dignified it 
with l^dndor, and sometimes lu iglitened it to sub- 
limity, it unhappily wanted the jMnvcr of engaging 
attention and alluring curiosity. 

A simu'V of the lile and ^\ rilings of Prior may 
exemplify a .sentence, which he doubtless understood 
well when lu‘ read Horace at his uncle’s; ‘The 
vessel hmg retains the scent, wliich it first receives.’ 
In his j)rivate relaxation he revived the tavern, and 
in his amorous pedantries lie exhiluted tlie eoll ogc ; 
but oil hiHior occasions and nobler subiccls, nJien 
habit was overpowered by the necessity ()f retlexion, 
he wanted not wisilom as a statesman lan* elegance 
as a poet.” 




^ Sec the Extracts. 
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Alter his death, several posthumous poems were 
ascribed to liiin : and in 1740 appeared * The His- 
tory of his own Time,’ said to have been printed 
from his mamiscrijjts ; but it is a performance totally 
ortby of his pen. 


EXTRACTS. 

CHARITY; 

A Paraphrase on 1 Cor. xiii. 

< Did sweeter sounds adorn niy flowing tongue, 
Than ever man pronounced, or angels sung ; 
Had I all knowledge, human and divine. 

That thought can roach, or science can define; 
And had 1 power to give that loiowledge birtli. 
In all the speeches ol’ the babbling earth : 

Did Sliadrach’s zeal my glowing brt ast inspire 
To weary tortures, and rejoice in fire ; 

Or had I 1‘aith like that, which Israel saw, 

W hen Moses gave them miracles and law; 

Yet, gracious Charity ! indulgent guest, 

W^ere not thy power exerted in my breast. 

Those spe(‘ches would sejul up unheedeil prayer. 
That scorn of life would be but wild despair; 

A. cymbal’s sound were better than my voice, 

My faitli were form, my ebapience were noise. 

Charity, decent, modot, easy, kind, 

Sottens the high, and i' ars tlu; abject mind; 
Knows with just reins and gentle hand to guide 
Betwixt vile shame and arhiirary pride ; 

Not soon provoked, she eitsily lorgives ; 

And much she suflers, as she much believes. 

Soft peace she brings wherever she arrives : 

She builds our quiet as she forms our lives ; 

Lays the rough paths of peevisli nature even> 
And opens in each heart a little heaven. 

Each otlicr gift, which (iod on man bestows^ 
It’s proper bound and due restriction knows; 

To oue fix’d purpose dedicates it’s power. 

And finishing it’s act, exists no more. 
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Thus, in obedience to wliat Heaven decrees, 
Knowledge shall fail and Prophecy shall cease ; 

But lasting Charity’s more ample sway, 

Nor bound by time nor subject to decay. 

In happy triumph shall for ever live, 

And endless good diifuse and endless praise receive. 

As, through the artist’s intervening glass 
Our eye observes the distant planets pass, 

A little we discover, but allow 

That more remains unseen than art can show : 

So, whilst our mind it’s knowledge would improve 
(It’s feeble eye intent on things above) 

High, as we may, we lift our reason up. 

By faith directed and confirm'd by hope : 

Yet wc arc able only to survey 
Dawning of beams, and promises of day ; 

Heaven’s fuller effluence mocks our dazzled sight. 
Too great it’s swiftness, and too strong it’s light. 

But soon the mediate clouds shall be dispell’d ; 
The sun shall soon be face to face beheld 
In all his robes, with all his glory on. 

Seated sublime on his meridian throne. 

Then constant Faith and holy Hope shall die, 

One lost in certainty, and one in joy : 

Whilst thou, more happy power, fair Charity, 
Triumphant sister greater of the three, 
oftiee and thy nature still the same. 

Lasting thy lamp and unconsuined thy Hame, 

Shalt still survive — 

Shalt stand be! ore the host of heaven confest, 

For ever blessing, and for ever blest.’ 


From the Preface to ‘ Solomon on the Vanity of 
the JVorli!' 

* It is hard lor a man to spoak of himsdf nith 
a ay tolerable satisfaction or siurcess. He ran he more 
pleased in hlaininj|:>' himself, than in readini^ a satire 
niade on him hy another : and thoui;h he may justly 
desU'o that a friend should praise him; yet, if he 
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makes his own panegyric, he will get very few to 
read it. It is harder for him to s])eak of his own 
writings. An author is in the condition of a culprit : 
the public are his judges : l)y allowing too much, 
and condescending too far, he may injure his own 
cause, and become a kind o{ felo dc and, by 
pleading and asserting too boldly, he may displease 
the court that sits upon him. His apology may only 
lieighten his accusation. 1 would avoid these ex- 
tremes : and though, I grant, it would not be very 
civil to trouble the reader w ith a long preface before 
he enters upon an indiih rent po(‘m ; I w ould say 
something to persuade him to take it as it is, or to 
excuse it for not being better. 

‘ The noble images and n^flexions, the j)rofound 
reasonings upon liuman a(‘tions and excellent pre- 
cepts for the gov ernment of life, which are found in 
the Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and other books com- 
monly attributed to Solomon, afford snljects (or 
finer poians in every kind, than have, 1 think, as 
yet appeared in the (ireek, liUtin, or any modern 
language : how^ far they were verse iu their jiriginal, 
is a dissertation not to he entered into at present. 

‘ J>nt of tliis great treasure, w hich lies heaped np 
toge tlier in a eonfuMxl inagnifici nee above all order, 
1 had a mind to eollcet and digi‘st such observathms 
and apopbtliigins, as most particularly tend to the 
proof oi lluit great assertion, laid dow n in the be- 
ginniiig ol’tiu^ Eccle.>ia.des, All is vanity.'’ 

‘ Upon the subject thus clioscn, siu h various 
images present tlu niselv(‘s to a w ritei's mind, that he 
must find it easier to judge w hat should be rejecte(k 
than ^'liat ought to he receivt^I. I’he diffieulty lies 
in drawing and disposing, or (as the painters term it) 
in grouping, such a multitude of diflerent olyects, 
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preserving still the justice and conformity of stile 
and colouring, tlie simplex diintaxal ct unumi^ 
which Horace {)rcscri))es, as I’equisite to make the 
whole j)ictiire l)cautiful and perfect. 

‘ As priH'cpt, however true in tlieory or useful in 
practice, would be but dry and tedious in verse, espe- 
cially if the recital l)e long, I found it necessary to 
form some story, and give a kind of body to the 
poem, ("rider what species it may be comprehended, 
whetiier Didasealic or Heroic, 1 leave to the judge- 
ment of tlie crili(‘s ; desiiing Ihcari to be favourable 
in their censure, and not solicitous what tlie poem is 
called, provid(*d it may be accc.^pted. 

" The cliief [)(‘i‘S(H)age, or chara( t(‘r, in tlie epic is 
always projiortioued to tlie design o(* the work, to 
carry on the narration and tlu* moral. Homer in- 
tended to show us. ill his ‘ Iliad,' that disscMisioiis 
among great men ofistnut the' OKecution of the 
iiolilest enterprises, and tend to the ruin of a static 
or a kingdom. His Achilles, thercloiv, is haughty 
and cumpassioiiate, imiiatieiit of any restraint by 
laws, j^pd arrogant in arms. In bis " Odyssey,' the 
same |)oet endeavours to explain, that the liardost 
difficulties may be overeonu* by labour, and our for- 
tune restorcul after the sevtavsl aHlictions. Ulysses, 
therefore, is valiant, virtuous, and patii nt. X irgifs 
design wa> to t(‘ll us how, from a small colony esta- 
blished by the 'Ih’ojans in Italy, the Komaii einjiire 
rose; and from what ancient lamilies Augustus, wlio 
was bis princi' and patron, descended. His hero, 
therefong was to fight bis way to the throne, still 
distinguished and protected by the iavour of the 
gods. 'I'lie poet to tliis end takes olf from the vices 

VQL. V. 
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of Achilles, and adds to the virtues of Ulysses ; 
from both perfecting a character proj)er for his work. 

‘ As Virgil copied after Homer, other epic poets 
have copied after them both. 'J'asso’s ‘ G ierusalemme 
* Liherata' is directly Troy town sacked; with tliis 
difference only, tJiat tlie two chief characters in 
Homer*, which the l..atin poet had joined in one, the 
Italian has separated in his Clodfrey and llinaldo : 
but he makes them botJi carry on his work rr itli very 
gi’eat success. Ronsard’s ‘ Franciadc ' (incomparably 
good as far as it goes) is again Virgil’s yE/ieis. His 
hero comes from a foreign countiy, settles a colony, 
and lays the fouirdation of a future empiie. I in- 
stance these, as the greatest Italian and Ficnch 
poets in the epic. In our language, Spcn.ser has not 
contented hinrself r\ith tliis subnrissive manner of 
imitation : he launches out into vei’y flowery paths, 
which stUl seem to conduct him into oik* great road. 
His ‘ Faery Qia eri,’ (had it heerr frirished, nrrrst have 
ended in tire account whiclr ever y krright was to give 
of his adveirture:;, and in the accunrrdated jrr’aiseSj Of 
his heroine Gloriarra. 'fhe whole rvoidd havt Ipfat 
an heroic poeirr, hut in arrother cast and figui’c tlw 
any that ever had beeir written befoi'o. Y et it is 
observable, that every hero (as far as we catr judge 
by the books still remainirrg) bears his distirrguished 
character, and represents some particular virtue corr- 
ducive to the whole design.’ 
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John cmwinu., whn (accordiHLC to tlie 

prediction of’ tlie l)e Vaiidciuont) livtd to 

attain the 'pilch of ^lory, to whic a a 

could he exalted, was ll\e son of Sir Winston Chur- 
chill of Dorsetshire. His fatlier had sutfeied severely 
dunni;' the civil w ars for his loyalty to Chafles 1. ; 
so that he n as obliged to liv(‘ j>ii\ ately willi liis lady, 
the daughter of Sir .h'lni Drake of Aslic in Devon- 
shire, at whose seat Cliurchill n as born June 24, 
I6if0. 

By a clerifyinan in tlie lui^hhourliood lie was in- 
structed in the first jiriiu iidt's of literature ; and he 
IS recordc^il hy Knight, in his ‘ Life ol' Dean Colet,’ 
ainonii' the eniiiuiit seliolars of St. Paul's School :f 

* AiTTirORiTiKs. lAHlyanhs /.i/'r of thr Dtdc of Marl- 
Ijarou^j^h ; liJoo raphia Ihitauaica ; and SinnUrtTs Ilis^on/ of 
I'nprJatid, 

t The following Note nrcurs in p. IS;^ of tno Catalogue of 
the Library of St. I’aulN. nnder ibe aiilole ‘ f (’g( ////' Hr Jlc 
MU it nr Id 

“ From tills very hook John Cluirolnll "cliolar ot tins school, 
lifterward the cclJhratcd Duke of Marlborough, t'lrst learned 
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but his father, uj)on the Restoration, being' appointed 
to some considerable posts under Charles IL, judged 
it prudenfr to introduce him early at court, where 
from liis handsome person and graceful behaviour 
he was at the age of twelve made page of honour 
to the Duke of York. The continued kindness of 
his patron was secured by the disgi'accfid interven- 
tion of his sister, the iiiistress of that Prince. From 
the DucJiess of Cleveland, tlie favourite of Charles II., 
he, received at a subse((uent period a present of 
5000/., with which he immediately purchased an 
annuity for life. 

During the first Dutcli w ar, about the year 1666, 
he was presented w itli a pair of colours in the guards, 
and subsecpiently obtained leave to go to Tangit'r, 
then besieged by the Moors; where lie for some time 
cultivated attenti\oly the scicnci; of arms, and was 
personally engaged in .several skirmishes with the 
enemy. Upon his return to England, he appeared 
constantly at court, and was greatly respected by 
both the royal brothers. 

In 1672 , the Duke of Monmouth commanding a 
body of English au.xiliaries in the service of France, 
Mr. Churchill attended him, and was soon aftenvard 
made a Captain ol’ Crenadiers in his (irace’s owoi 
regiment. He shared in all the actions of that cele- 
brated campaign against the Dutch: and at the siege 
of Nimeguen, in particular, he so much distinguLshed 
himself, that he was noticed by 'Furenne himself, and 

the elements of the art of war ; a.s was told me, George Norili 
fof Codicotel on 6t. PauPs l,)uy 17-1-.^, by uu old clergy- 
man, who said ‘ he wa.s a co«tcni[)()rary scholar, was then well 
aciiuaintcd with him, and frequently saw him read it.* This 
1 tesii^Ulldtbe true. G. Norxu.** 
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i*eceive(l from him the name of ‘ the handsome 
Eng’lishman an a])j)eliatioii, by which he was 
known in the French army for many years. Anotlier 
circumstance, wliile iie was upon the same service, 
rendered this a title of honour; for a French Lieu- 
tenant Colonel having deserted a pass upon the 
approacli of a Dutch detachment, Turenne betted a 
wager, that dangerous as the enterprise was, the 
‘ Handsome Englishman would retake it wnth half 
the number of men with a\ hich the other had lost it 
— and w on.’ 

l^he next year, h(^ signalised himself so greatly 
by his intrepidity at tlie reduction of IMaestricht, 
that liOuis Xl\ . piddicly tlianked him for his l)e- 
haviour at the liead of the line*, and assured him 
that Mie would accpiaint his vSovereign with it:’ 
the Duke ol‘ Monmoutli likewise, on liis return, ac- 
knowledged, ‘ how^ much he had been indebted to 
Churchill’s bravery,’ 

These honouraI)le testimonies procunxl for him, 
from' Charles 11., the rank of Lieutenant Colonel; 
and from the Duke of York, the appointment of 
Gentleaian of his Bed(‘haml)er, and soon afterward 
that of MeUster of tlu^ Robes. 01)liged to pass his days 
at court, he behaved u ith the utmost ( ircumspection 
in the factious times that ensued. In the beginning 
of the year 1(579. when the Duke w as (onstrained to 
retire to the Low Countries, Colonel (/!hurohilJ ac- 
companied him tliroughout all his peregrinations, till 
he w^as again sufliTcd to reside in lAmdon. hile 
he was in attendance ujxm his (^Irace in Scotland, lie 
had a regiment of dragoons given him; and in 1681 
he successfully paid his addresses to Sarah, daughter 
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of Richard Jennings, Esq. of Sandridge in Hert- 
fordshire, one of the most accomplished ladies of 
the court, ^and then in the service of the Princess, 
afterward Queen Anne. 

The first use made l)y his Royal Highness of his 
interest, on returning to court. Mas to obtain a 
peerage for his favourite, m ho by letters patent dated 
December 1, 1(582, uas ci’eated Baion (Churchill 
of Aymouth in wScotland, and appointed Colonel of 
the third troop of guards.* 

At tlie conimcnceincnt of tlu‘ new reign, he M'as 
sent Embassador t<i Eianee. to nolily the accession 
of James 11.; and in the May folKm ing w'as created 
a Peer of England, by the title of Raron Churchill, 
of Sandridge. In .lune, he m as ordered into tlie m cst, 
to suppress tlu* reln'llion of Monmouth ; and M'ithin a 
month he accomplished his oliject, having taken the 
Duke himself prisoner. He quickly rliscerned, liow- 
cver, the bad efi'ects of tliis victojy upon the royal 
mind ; as it confiriueil his Majesty in an ojnniou, that 
by means of a standing army the religion and govern- 
ment of England might easily Ik; subvt'rted. Hou’ tlUl 
Lord (dnirchill sanctioned, or o|)poscHl, this criminil 
project, cannot perhaps noM’ be ascei taijiod. He does 
not, indeed, ajipear to have been guilty of any mean 
compliances, or to have had any concern in executing 
the violences of that iinhappy reign: on the contrarj’, 
as Bishoj) Burnet iidbrms us, “ he very prudently 

• Id tliis year also, upon a shipwreck suflered by the Duke 
of York on Iiis pas.sagc to Scotland, lu; received a signal proof 
of his master’s attachment in his .solicitude to save •him, while a 
great part of the crew ( I '.:() persons, including several persons 
of were left to perish. 
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declined meddling much in business, spoke little 
except when his advice was asked, and then always 
recommended modei’ate measures.” It is«even said, 
he declared very early to Lord Galway, that ‘ if his 
master attempted to ovcTtum the Established Religion, 
he would leave his s('rvice and that lie signed the 
Memorial transmitted to the Prince and Princess of 
Orange, by which they were invited to rescue this 
nation from popery and slavery. It is certain, how- 
ever, that he continued in the confidence of James II., 
after the Prince had landed on the fifth of November,* 
1688; attended him, at the head of a brigade of 
5000 men, when he marched against his son-in-law ; 
and though tin; I'avl of Feversham, suspecting liis 
inclinations, advised tlie King to seize him, was 
through his Maji'sty’s personal regard h'ft wholly at 
liberty to go over to the Prince. Of this freedom he 
availed himself, by joining him at Axminster, but 
without betraying any post or carrying off any troops. 

That he took this step with great concern, appeal’s 
fi’om the following letter, which he left behind him, 
addressetl to his deserted master : 

“SIR, 

f‘ Since men are seldom suspected of sincerity, 

* Of this (late, as coiiu ident with tliat of the Gunpowder 
Plot, and equally with it coninicniorated in our National Liturgy, 
Bishop Watson in his ‘ Apology for the Bible’ ingeniously 
avails himself, to justify the double reason assigned in Scripture 
for the sanctification of the Sabbath (viz. one, ‘ tliat on that 
day God rested from the work of creation,’ Lxod. xx. 11 ; and 
the other, ‘ that on that day God had given them rest from the 
servitude of Egypt,’ Dent. v. l.l.) which had been criminated 
by his 1|«lgar and violent adversary, as implying a contradiction. 
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when they act contrary to their interests ; and though 
my dutiful behaviour to your Majesty iu the worst 
of times, for which I acknowledge my poor services 
much overpaid, may not be sufficient to incline you 
to a cliaritable interpretation of my ac tions ; yet I 
hope the great advantage I en joy undca- your Majesty, 
which I can never exj)cct in any other change of 
government, may reasonably convincv your INIajosty 
and the woiid tliat I was ac tuated by a higher prin- 
ciple, when I oflered tliat violence to my inclination 
and interest, as to desert your IVTajesty at a time 
Avhen your affairs seem to challenge tlu' strictest 
obedienc'c from all your subjects; much more from 
one, who lives unch r the grcnti'st obligations imagi-* 
liable to your iMaJc‘sty. This, Sir, could proceed 
from nothing but thc' inviolable dietatc's of my c'on- 
sciemee, and a neccssaiy eoncern (or my ndigion, 
whicli no good man c'an ojipose, and with w hic'b 1 
am instruetc’d nothing ought to come in (ompetition. 

Heaven knows, with what paitiality my dutiful 
opinion of your i\laj(‘sly has billuato re|)rc!Sent<'d 
those unhappy designs, wliic'b inconsiderate and .self- 
interested men ha.ve f ramed against your Majc*sty s 
true int(*rest and the Protestant Religion; hut, as 1 
can no longer join w ith such to give* a pictenc'e by 
con(|uest to bring them to c (iec t, so 1 w ill always 
with the hazard ol' my liii* and fortune', so much 
your Majesty's due-, (‘ndcaivour to prc’serve your royal 
person and law ful right with all the tender concern 
arid dutiful respect, that becomes 

Your Majesty’s, <Vc.” 

;^ord ChurchiU was gi'aciously received by the 
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Prince of Orange : and through his Lordship’s soli- 
citations principally. Prince George of Denmark is 
supposed to have eiiibj'aced the iiaine party ; as his 
consort, the Prinec^ss Anne, did soon afterward, Ijy 
the advice of l iady (dinrchill. In this critical con- 
juncture, he was entrust'd !>y his new tnnployer first 
to re-asseinhle his troop of guards in London, and 
sid)secjuently to reduce some lately-raised regiments 
and to new-model the army ; foi- which j)uvpose, lie 
r(‘ceivcd the rank of liieutenant General. 

I iord (,'hurchill was, liken ise, one of the Peers, w ho 
voted that ‘ the throne was vacant;’ and upon the 
accession ol' William and .Mary w as sworn of their 
Privy Gouneil, a|)pointed one of tlie (ientlemen of 
the Hedchamher to his iMaje-sty. and raised to the 
dignity of Karl of I'.Iarlhoroiigh in the county of 
Wilts. 

Soon after the coronation lu* v.as made Com- 
mander in (!liief of the Knglisli foi'ccs sent over to 
Holland,^ commanded at the liattle of Walcoui’t 
fought in August KiSi). and e.xhihited such extra- 
ordinary pro(»(s of military skill during the engage- 
ment, that the Prince of Walileck declared to King 
William; ‘ he saw more into the art of war in a 
day, than some generals in many years.’ 

The following year .lames having v. ithilrawn him- 
self from Ireland. Marlhorough. \sho would never 
apiiear in the field against that ^Monarch, accepted 
the commaml of a body of l-higlish forces, destined 
to act in conjunction with the German and Dutch 
auxiliaries in reducMig Cork and some otlu'r places 


^ King William commanded, this year, in Ireland. 
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of importance; in aU which he so highly difitinguished 
himself that his royal master observed, upon his 
return to court, ‘ he kifcw no man so fit for a Gene- 
ral, who had seen so few camjiaigns.’ The year 
fhllowing he jiassed with William on the Continent, 
and distinguished his sagacity by detecting the 
enemy’s design of hesiegiug IMoiis, in which the 
Dutch deputies uere deceived. 

All tliese services, however, did not prevent his 
being suddenly disgraced in 1692. Having, as T,ord 
of tJie Bedchamber in waiting, introduced Lord 
George I lamiltou at court, he was followed to his 
ow’n house by that nobleman witli the laconic mes- 
sage, ‘ tliat tlie King had no fartlier occasion for 
his services.” The cau.se of tin’s dismissal is not. 
even at present, certainly known ; lait it is supposed 
to have procei'ded from his attacliinent to the in- 
terest of the Princess Anne, whom their Majestits 
wished to retain in a state of dejieudenee upon them-* 
selves; and for whom, in njiposition to that wish, lie 
and his Countess had hv their joint interest procured 
from Paiiiamcnt a sc'ttleinent of .50, 000/. per ann. 

This unexpected blow was followed by an event 
still more extraordinary: the Lari and several other 
noblemen, upon a fuLe charge of high trea.son, W'cre 
committed to the 'rower. 'J'lu' accusation was 
grounded uiiou a paper, said to havi* been an associa- 
tion entered into by these Peers against the govern- 
ment: but. ujjon an examination of the document 
and i^-her evidences :it the Council Board, the whole 
was asserted to be a lorgery ; the suspected liords 
were relea.sed, and their fals(> accusers were set in 
the pillory and publicly wdiifiped. 
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Though the affair however was enveloped in mystery 
at the time, from Mact)herson’s ‘ State Papers’ it ap* 
pears highly proI)al)le, that there reaJiy existed ^ a 
correspondence between Marlborough and his con- 
nexions on one part, and the exiled King on the 
other, which had for it’s olyect a ('ounter-ievolution : 
tliat the Princess Anne had been indnenced by her 
favourite, the CVaintess of ^Marlboiougli, to feel sin- 
cere compunction lor lier liostiiity toward her father, 
and to entreat by le tter his f(»rgiveness ; and, lastly, 
that Churcliill liad betrayed to James the secret coun- 
cils ol‘ King W illiam, and re()uested i))structions how he 
might l)est promote Ills servu^e. It is even said that, 
by a base act of trearliery to liis country, he ‘ ap- 
pris(\l the llx-mom'ireh in Kip t of a design formed 
to attack the harlxKir of Brest, and to destroy the 
ships of war lyiieg in tliat p<>rt.’ 

I j)on tlie death ol‘ (Jueen iMaiy, wlien the in- 
terests of tin' two courts were fvouglit to a better 
agreement, W illiam reealh'd the hlarl of Marlborough 
to. his. Privy Gouneil ; aiul iu lGi)S appointed him 
governor to the Dvike oi‘ (doiui sler, saying, “Make 
him but what yon are, ami my nephew w ill he all I 
wish to see him." 'JJiis important duty the Earl 
discharged in a manner (Hpially satisfactory to the 
Sovereign, and the nation, and sanguine hopes 
were conceived of his royal pupil ; Avhen in 1700 he 
was seized with a lever, oeeaMoned by ovev-hcating 
himself on his Iiirthday, whicli in five days eairicd 
him off, in tlie eleventh year of his age. Being the 
last surviving child of the Princess Anno, who had 
previously lost tliK'e others, the (lown upon her 
dc'ath Uy the' -/\(’t of Suci*ession descended to tlie 
illustrious liousc of Hanover. 

7 
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Soon afterward, the Earl of Marll)orough was 
appointed Commander in Chief of the British forces 
in Holland, and Ihnbassador Extraordinary to the 
States General; this \vas the Jast murk of honour 
which he received from King William, if we except 
tlie recommending of liim to tJjo Princess Anne, as 
the person most pr(»j)er to he enlriisted with the 
command of an army destiiu d to protect the liberty 
of Europe/ 

In ^lai’ch 1702, uj)on tlie act ession of tlie new 
Sovereign, he was elected Kniglit of the (Jarter; 
declared Captain (Uneral <»f all lur Majesty's forces, 
and sent a second lime to tlie 1 lagne*, with the same 
di])l(nnati(* cdiaraeU r as beiore. Thc^ State's eoneurred 
with him in all his proposals, and made* him Captain 
General of their foree.^, w ith an appointme nt of one 
hundred thousand fhnins per unn. 

On iiis return to England, lu* Ibunel the (Queen's 
couneil already ilivided ; some w ishing to e'arry on 
the war merely as auxiliaries, others to declare im- 
mediately again>t Eranee* and Sjuiin as principals. 
Tlie l^arl ot Marlljojoiigh, joining with the' latter, 
enabled tliem to cany tlieir point. 

He now proceedc'd to take ujion himself the com- 
mand, liaving pre'viously see vired an esscnitial point, 
in jjrocuring the appointment of his soii-in-law 
Godoljihin to the head of the? Treasuiy, and per- 
ceiving that the Slates wert! made? uneasy by the 
places which the enemy lield on the IVontiers, began 
W'ith reducing them. A single eam[)aigii made him 
master of the castles of (;rave‘nhr()(?ck and Wacrts ; 
tlie toAvns ol Venlo, Rure inond, and Stovenswaert ; 
and the city and citadel of Liege, wltich last he 
entered #H'ord in hand. 

1 
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^riiese advantages, considerable as they were ac- 
knowledged to be by tlic States, were likely to have 
been of a very short duration ; for on the fourth of 
November he was takc'ii prisoner, in his passage l)y 
water, by a small party of thirty men from the gar- 
rison at Gueldrcs : but offering, with great presence 
of mind, to the commanding officer an old pass, which 
had been given to his brother (;(‘neral Churchill, he 
was suffered to proceed, and arriving safe at the 
Hague relieved liis friends from tiieir consternation. 

The wintei* now ai)[>roaeiHng, lie embarked for 
England, recc'ivtd the tlianf.s ef‘ the House of C^nn- 
mons, and was by her ^Majc'sty ereatc'd iManpiis of 
Blandfcjrd and Duke ol‘ Marlborougli. She, like- 
wise, add<‘d a jiension of 5000/. per ann. out of the 
Post Offiet' during her own life; and by a message to 
the Lowit House signified lu i* dt'siie, tliat ^ they 
would extc'iid th(' pension, in tlu‘ same manner as slie 
had done the tithx to him and In’s lua’rs male.’ With 
this, howev('r, the (’('inmons refust'd to comply ; ap- 
plauding indeed her .Majoty’s manner of rewarding 
public s(Tvie('s, hut declaring tlieir |}eterminatioii not 
to create such a jneetdimt for aliemating the revenue 
of the cnm ii. During his stay in England, he carried 
a motion for augmenting the troops aliioad by taking 
10,000 fonagii soldie rs into British pay. 

In iM'liruarv 170IC he was on the point ol return- 
ing to Holland, when his only son, the iManpiis ol 
Blandford, die d at (’ambridge* at the age td eighteen. 
But this af1liHiv(‘ evt'iit did not long retard liis 
journey : he arrived at the Hague on tlie seventeenth 
of March. 

The French had a great army this } cm’ in I landers, 
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in the Low Countries, and in that part of Germany 
which the Elector of Cologne had surrendered into 
their hands, and prodigious preparations had been 
made under their most experienced commanders: 
but the vigilance and activity of the English General 
baffled them all; and afti'r forcing Bonne, Hay, Lini- 
burgh, and Gueldrcs, he returned home in October. 

In the beginning of the following .lanuary (1704) 
by desire of the States Gem'val he passed over to 
the Hague, and having explained to the Grand Pen- 
sionary the necessity of attempting something for tlie 
relief of the I'lmperoi’ Charles VI., whose affliirs at 
this time were in the utmost distn'ss, returned to 
England on the fourteenth of Feliruary. Tn April, 
such was his activity, he re-eml)avk('d for Holland ; 
and having adjusted the necessary measun s, |)egan 
his march toward the heart of (a'linany, un('X[)ect- 
edly made his appearance hcloi’c the stroiig entri'iieh- 
ments of the cm my at Schilh ohui'g definded hy 
20,000 m('n, and after an ol)stinatc engagt'inent 
entirely j)ut them to flight. Cpon tliis occasion, the 
EmixTor addn'ss^d to him a letU'r m l ittt ii witli his 
own hand, acknowledging ins gieat .'Services, and 
offering him the title of a Prime of the Empire, 
whidi however he declined, till commanded hy his 
own fSovereign to act e[)t it. 

.With a view of im[>ioving his .success, he led the 
confederate arniy within a leagut' of Augshin^, and 
by cutting t»ff the communication of the Elector of 
Bavaria with his dominio'is, liatl actually compelled 
that Prince to agree to sign ii treaty of jx'aee, when 
he received the news that ‘ .Marshal 'rallard at the 
head, of the French army was on the point of joining 
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Mm.’ This change of circumstance brought on the 
celebrated battle 'of Hochstedt.* It was fought on 
the thirteenth of August, 1704, and ended in a com- 
plete victory on the part of thi; allies. More tlian 
10,000 of the ^dallo-Bavarian army were kilh d 
in the action; nearly an equal miml)cr Avounded, 
or drowned in the Danube; and IMarslial Tallard, the 
French Cnmmander in Cirud', ulio had lost his only 
son in the conflict, n ilh scncn (icnerals, 1,200 other 
officers, and 13,000 of his follou'crs taken prisoners. 
A hundred pieces of cannon. .2t mortars, 12<) co- 
lours, 171 standard', 17 [unr of Icctlie dniins, .3,600 
tents, 34 coaches, 300 iniius hulen with provisions, 
ammunition, and baggage, two laidges of boats, and 
fifteen barrels aiul eight casks of silver, composed 
the spoils of the day. Hut, what is still n’ore re- 
markable, the victors h.st ()nly 4,300 men killed, 
and about 8,000 woundcil oi’ taken prisoners. 

Continuing his [)iirsnit, he now forced the French 
to repass the luiine. I.aiidau was taken, and the 
enemy trembled for theii' <iwn safety, lie paid a 
visit, also, to llcrUn, t(» solicit that 8,000 Prussians 
might be setit into Italy; and rapidly negotiated a 
suspension of the disjnites between the King of 
Pru.ssia and the Dutch, iw Avliieh he gained the good 
will of both parties. On the fourti enth of December, 
he amved in Fnglaiul, hringing over w ith him Mar- 
shal Tallard, and twenty six other ollieers ot dis- 
tinction, with the colours of the enemy ; w hieh, by 

* This battle Ls, generally, stiled in history ‘ The battle of 
Blenheim,’ from the proximity of that village to the field of 
action. It’s result was, the preservation of the Empire, and 
the subjugation of the Electorate of Bavaria. 
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her M^'esty’s direction, were hung up in Westmin- 
ster Hall. 

The highest marks of esteem were now showered 
u})oii liini from all qu.ulei-s. He received the 
solemn thanks of both Houses of Parliament : * 
the Commons address(;d her iMaj«“sty to [K;rpetuate 
the memory of this victory, by granting ^ood- 
sto(;k with the Hmidred of W'^otton to him and 
his heirs lljr ever : f and the Comptroller of h('r 

* This lioiiour wtxs conferred upon Iiiin six. times in the course 
of his military career. Tlic Duke of Wellington can boast 
a still prouder series of national acknowlcdgenuaits. 

t This was confinnetl hy a subsequent Act containing this re- 
markable clause, “ that they slioulii be held by tlie Duke and 
his heirs, on condition of tendering to the (iueen, lier heirs am! 
successors, on the second ol* August every year for ever, at tlie 
castle of Windsor, a standard with three //c/h'.v dc lijSy tlie anns 
of France, painted thereon.’' 

Upon this vletoiy, likewise, Addi.son wrote Ids * Campaign;’ 
wliich, as \ oltaire (ijo great Engli^h critie, indeed) has ob- 
served, w ill >urvive the jialuee of DIenheini, One of it’s pas- 
sages has often been quoted, with ilescrved admiration : 

‘ ’Twa.s then great Mai lin o’s mighty soul was proved, 

Tliat in the shock of cliarging hosts unmoved, 

Amidst confu.-ion, horror, and despair 
Examined ail tiie dreadful scenes of war; 

Jii peiiceiul thought the Held of death .'survey’d. 

To fainting squadrons sent the timely aid, 

Inspired repulsed battalions to engage. 

And tciuglit the douotiul battle where to rage. 

So when an Angjel hy divine command 
With rising tempc-sts shakes a guilty Jami, 
iSuch as ol late o’er ])ulu liritannia past. 

Calm and serene he drive.s the furious blast; 

And, pleiiscd tli’ Almighty’s orders to perform, 
g Rides in the whirlwind and directs tlie storm/ 
v.'^dlson s excellent mottoes, likewise, may now appropri- 
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Majesty’s Works was ordered to build a magnificent 
palace upon his new domain, called Blenheim House, 
which still stands a proud memorial at once of in- 
dividual prowess and national gratitude. Medals, 
also, were stmck to perpetuate the memory of the 
victory. 

T^ie next year, 1705, he passed aji^ain into Hol- 
land, with the design of forwarding some magnifi- 
cent schemes, which lie had projected during the 
winter. But thoiigli he relieved I.iege, retook Hay, 
and foi’ced tlie French lines (defended by 76,000 
men, under the Elector of Bavaria and Marshal Vil- 
leroy) before Tirlemont, which were deemed impreg- 
nable; from some impedinu'nts thrown in his way by 
the allies, he failed in eflecting' his jnincipal objects. 

The si'ason for action being over, he made a tour 
to the courts of \'ienna, Berlin, and Hanover. No 
man, it has been observed, evvv displayed happier 
powers in conciliating difierent tt'inpers and inte- 
liests; to w liich a peii(*ct coniinand ol‘ hijnsell^ and 
an practice of Jill the arts of good-breeding, 

gi'eatly contributed. At the first of those, he ac- 

ately be cited, witli reference to England and her illustrious 
tieneral : 

Oiipiis in hoc uno xcriis ({iscordia ccs.sit 
of Minibus ; l^cfatur F.ijiirs, plauditquc Senator^ 

VotiU/ue Patricio ccrlanl Plchcin jirenri. 

(Clal'I). dc Laud. Stilic.) 

Es&e ali<jiiatn in terris i^cntcm qncF sun impensd, stio labarc ac 
perietdof bvUa acral p/'o iibcrtalc aliurum. A a* hoc ait unib 3 
*iid propiiffjtuv viciuitatfn honiinibiis, aut ierros i ijntiacnii jumtis 
priCfitct : jnaria trajiciat ; ne quod loio orbr terra rum injustuai 
imperium sU^ cl ubiquejus^JaSf ka potcntis.dmn suit. 

(Liv. Hist, xxxiii ) 

K 
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quu’ed the entire confidence of the new Emperor, 
Joseph I., who had presented him with the Principa- 
lity of JMindelheim ; at the second, he renewed the 
contract for the Prussian forces ; and, at the last, he 
restored i)erfect liannony, and adjusted every thing 
to the Elector’s satisfaction. He tlien returned to 
the Hague, and about the close of the year ai*pved 
safe in England. 

In the following campaign, after several inferior 
advantages, he gained a coinjjletc victoiy on the 
twelfth of May (being Whitsunday) over the Duke 
of Bavaria and Marshal A'illeroy, at tlie village of 
Raniilies. In the course of this action, he was twice 
in the utmost danger ; once by a fall from his horse, 
and a second time by a cannon-shot, Avhich took off 
the head of Colonel Bingfield, as he was holding tlxe 
stirrup for his Ciacc to remount. 

The two armies, previously to the engagement, 
consisted nearly of (i0,()00 men each. This action, 
however, whicli cost the allies only 2, .500 men, while 
the enemy sustained a loss of 8,000 killed, 4,000 
wounded, and (i,000 taken jxrisoners, eompletely 
destroyed their equality of numbers. 

I’lie advantages of this triumph were so judiciously 
improved by his vigilance and activity, 1 1 laf Louvain, 
Brussels, .Mx chlin, and evt n (ihent and Bruges sub- 
mitted to Charles III. without a stroke; and Oude- 
nard surrendered upon tlie fust summons. The city 
of Antwerp follow ed tlu“ example, l b* subsexpiently 
reduced the tow ns of Ostend, Meniji, Dendennondc, 
and /Veth. Brabant and Flanders were recovered, 
and the Dutch supported the conqueror, he 
ini^l|||^'(! invest(!d the capital of France. 

L J^jj^ttfhis arrival in Ijondon, though there was a 
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party noAv formed against liim at court, his great ser- 
vices, and the personal esteem entertained for him 
by the Queen herself, procured him universally a 
good reception. The two Houses of Parliament not 
only voted him their thanks, but also addressed her 
IMajcsty for leave to bring in a bill, to settle his 
titles upon the male and female issui; of his daugh- 
ters ; and in extension of tlieir request, Blenheim 
House with the Manor of Woodstock was entailed in 
the same manner with the personal honours.*' 

Two days aftt-rward, the standai’ds and colours 
taken at Ramilies were carried in stab- tlirouah the 
city, in order to be hung iq) in Guildhall ; and ori the 
last day t)f the year, a day appointed for a general 
thanksgiving, her Majesty went in state to St. 
Paul’s.t 

Ile next paid a visit to Gharles XII. of Sweden, 
at that time in Saxony ; and, though In's reception 
was cold and reserved, lu* ([uickly discovei’ed that 
the pftyects of that Prince did not interfere with 
tho^ of the confederated jiowers. 

The campaij^n of the yi^ar 1707, from the tar- 
diness of tlie allies and tlie lait iils of Ids anta- 
gnnisi Gf^ncral, the eidehrated Duke ul \ endoine, 
pimed i^m])arativ('lv^ harrin of troolues. Nor did 
things go on more to his sa/i;siaelioii at home. 
The Queen had a female I’avonrite, \\ lio was on the 

* Shortly aftcrwanl likewise, (ho grant of tlie pension of 
5,000/. per auu. from the Tost OlHee, whicli hvA hccii rcuiscd 
by a preccilinjr parliament, was continued in coni’ovmity to iier 
Majestyl$ wishes. 

t Thi|| it may be remarked as a singular occuiTcnce, was the 
second fj^anksgiving within the y«'ar. 
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point of supplanting his Duchess ; and hei’ ear was 
open to the insinuations of a statesman, who was no 
friend to his interests. All tliis, however, he bore 
with a degree of philosophical finnness, though he 
distinctly perceived to wliat it tended ; and passed 
into Holland, as usual, early in the spring of the 
year 1708. 

During the ensuing campaign the French, under 
the Duke of Vendomc and the Piinces of the Blood, 
ha>'ing marched to the banks ol' tlie Scheldt, Marl- 
borough in conjunction with Prince Eugene passed 
that river in their sight, and on the eleventh of 
,Iidy defeated their whole army at Dndenard Avith 
comparatively little loss. liish', tlie bidwark ol' 
the French harrier, was iina slcd ; and though the 
enemy by a new effort interrupted tlu' communica- 
tion with Holland, it n as dextronsly re-opened by 
the Duke, and the necessaiy convoys reached his 
camp in safety. The French, who marched Avith all 
their forces to the relid' of the place, arrived only in 
time to be spectators of it's fail. I le then re-crossed 
the Scheldt, relieved Brii>.sels, which Avas fM‘si(>gcd by 
the Electoi’ of liavaiia, and in the midst of very 
scA'cre Avoather com])elled Cihent to surrender. The 
French Monarcii now thought (it, in the beginning 
of 1709, to set on foot a negotiation for ])eace. Upon 
this occasion, exchanging the sword for the pen, he 
was appointed Flenipotentiaiy on the part of Eng- 
land ; which not a litth' < ontributed to the enemy’s 
disappointment, by deti*ating all lh( ir projects. 

In the campaign of 170<), tlu* French army was 
commiumi by JMarshal Villars ; of whom LcAvis 
XIV. scdllltiinely pronounced, “ V iilars Avas never con- 
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quered.” It remained for the siege of Tournay, and 
the field of Malplaquet, to convince him that Villai’s 
was not invincible. 

Tournay surrendered on the thirtieth of July, and 
on the eleventh of Septt'inlier following was fought 
the battle of (BL'ii-egnies, or) Alalplaqiiet. In this 
engagement the allies wei-e commanded by the Duke 
of Marlborough and Prince Eugene, and the French 
by their celebratetl iMarshals, V'iUai’s and Boufflers. 
Each ai-my consisted of about 100,000 of the best 
troops ever seen in h'urope ; and after a most obsi- 
nat(^ conflict, the allies |)enetratetl the entrenchments 
of the enemy, and compelled them to retreat : but 
tile I'ictory was dearly purchased at the price of 
20,000 men. 

On his Grace’s return home, though her Majesty, 
with an apparent anxidy to show him every 
mark of royal kindncs.s, appointed him Lord lieute- 
nant and Custos Uotulorum of the county of Ox- 
fon^. he jierceived tliat foreign intrigues were daily 
gaihing ground. J'he alfair of Dr. Sacheverell had 
timc^n the nation into a ferment ; and the Queen 
had taken such :i dislike to his Duchess, that she 
seldom appeared at court. 

In the. beginning 1710, the French 

■'propo.set^l^ new negotiation, commonly distinguished 
'by the ille of the ‘ 'i'n'aty of Gertruyilenlierg.’ 
iJ|)on this occasion, Marlborough at tlu' request of 
the House of Gonunons was again sent to the 
Hague, where he met Prince Eugene, and soon af- 
terward set out with him lor the arm}', then as- 
sembly in the neighbourhood of Tournay. But not- 
withyinding a successfid campaign, in which the 
Uuk^hy the capture of Douay, Bethune, St. Venant, 
1 
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and Air opened himself a passage into the heart of 
France, he found on bis retum his interest still more 
rapidly declining, and his sei*v'ices wholly disregarded. 
The negotiations for })eace were carried on during a 
great part of the summer ; hut in July they broke 
off: the Dutch insisting, that ‘ the French' Monarch 
should compel his grandson Philip to cede the throne 
of Spain to Charles III.,’ and the French utterly re- 
fusing to listen to the proj)osition. 

In August, the (iuecn hegan the great change in 
her ministry, hy removing Sundei’land from the Se- 
cretaryshi[) of State, anti (Jodolj)hin i'roin the head 
of the Treasury. 

Upon the meeting of parliament, no notice was 
taken in the addresses of his Crate’s recent victories: 
an attcmi)t, indt;ed, w as made to procure him the 
thanks of the House of Peers, hut it was st renuously 
opposetl hy the Duke oi' yVrgvlt'. He wa.s kindly re- 
ceived, how evi r, Ity the (^ueeii, wJio seemed desirous 
that he slioulti t outinue upon gootl terms with her 
new ministry ; but, as tiiat was iJiouglit impractica- 
ble, it w as daily expecU tl that he Avtuild lay down 
his commission. 'I'his he tlid not do: he only cai- 
rietl the golden key. the ensign t>f his wife's dignity, 
to the Queen, anti resigiitxl all her employments. 
He then calmly prtx t-etletl to concert the neces- 
sary measures for the t nsuing sju’ing with those 
whom he knew^ to l»e his private enemies ; and 
treated ail parties with tin; utmost candor and 
rgspect. 

An t:x.terior triviiity (in t:ourt-Ianguage, a good un- 
derstm»d iij A hting thus t;stal»lished Ixdween them, he 
wej^t tt) the Hague, ttj prejmre for what he 
^H»e# iifrwUld be his last t:ampaign. He exerted him- 
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self, indeed, during it’s whole contmwance in annn- 
common maimer, and with his accustomed success. 

Among other exploits, he entered tlie lines of Mar- 
shal Villars, who h.ad boasted that ‘ they were im- 
pregnable,’ without losing a man ; and in sight of a 
superior French army reduced the strong fortress of 
Bouchain, making it’s garrison of 60,000 men pri- 
soners of war. 

Upon his return, he interchanged visits with the 
ministry ; but he did not attend the Council Board, 
because a negotiation for peace was then on the carpet, 
upon a basis which he by no means approved. 

In the audience wliicli he had at his arrival, he 
told her Majesty that ‘ as he could not concur in the 
measures of those who directed her councils, so he 
would not distrac't tlunn by ,'i fruitless ojiposition : ’ 
yet, finding himself calumniated in the House of 
Lords with the iinjiutation of having protracted the 
war, he vindicated his character with great dignity 
and^nkt ; pathetically appealing to his royal mistress, 
then'i jPeseiit incognita, for the falst'hood of the 
char^t' and declaring that ‘ he w as as much for 
peace 4lS any man, provided it were such a jK'ace as 
might reasonably be expected from a war undertaken 
oi just motives, and carried on w ith uninterrupted 
success.’ 

‘^This s|)cech, which prodiu'cd a powanful effect upon 
thfMt august assembly, and pi’ol)ably made some im- 
pMlsion on the (iuecn herself, gave such an edge 
to tlic resentment of his enemies, that they resolved 
oifldl events to remove him frt>m his high office. 1 o gi^ e 
sqphe colour to their hostility, an inquiry w as promoted 
ift lhe House of Commons, tending to fi.x a deep stain 
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upon his character, by implying that he had pocketed 
large sums of the public money. A question to this 
pui^port having been canied, her Majesty, by a letter 
conceived in very obscure terms, acquainted him that 
‘ she had no farther occasion for his services,’ and dis- 
missed him from all his employments. 

Thus was discharged from the service of his countiy 
a General, who (according to Voltaire) did France as 
much mischief by his understanding as by his arms, 
was at St. James’ a perh^et courtier, the h(*ad of a party 
in parliament, and in foreign countrit^s the most able 
negotiator of his time. Mis address, as we are as- 
sured by Fagel (Secretary to the States (ieiaa’al) was 
such, that though their High iMightinesses had fre- 
quently resolved to (){)pose u hatever he should lay 
before them, he invariably subdued their purpose.^ 

From this time forward, he was exposed to a most 
painftd persecution. On one hand, he wixs attacked 
by the clamors of the populace, and the liceatious-. 

* A most remarkable instance of Iiis (jiacc’s penctllftion 
curred in liis mission, above mentioned, to the court ot Swedei||^ 
Apprehensive tliat Charles XU. would take part with France in or- 
der to dej)res.s tlie House of Austria, the allies despatched IMarl- 
borongh to llulujui tliat Prince’s intentions. On Ins introduction, 
after telling his Majesty that ‘ he should he happy to learn under In# 
tuition what lie yet wanted to know in the art of war,’ he turned 
Ins discourse upon the existing state of Europe, fixing his eyes 
attentively on Charles throughout the whole interview : and find- 
ing that as lie spoke of the victories or the reverses of the allies, 
his Majesty’s countenance was alternately lighted up or over- 
cast, '4»d tluit his countenance constantly kindled at the very 
mention of the Czar of Muscovy, of which country a map lay 
spread bc fqjftj lm on the table, he was fully satisfied of the 
nature returned without making him any 
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ness of venal scribblers always ready to esjiouse tlic 
quarrels of a ministry, and to iiisidt without mercy 
those whom they can insult with impunity : on the 
other, a prosecutibn was commenced against him by 
the Attorney General, for having applied the national 
treasures to his private use ; and the very workmen 
employed in building Blenheim House, though en- 
gaged by the ci’own, ('i{‘ encouraged to px’osecute 
him for the amount of their contracts ! 

These uneasinesses, joined to his grief for the 
death of the Earl of (iodolphin, induced him to elude 
the malice of his ciu'inies by a voluntaiy exile. Ac- 
cordingly, in Novemlx r l>e embarked at Dover; 

and by Ostend and Antwx'rp passed to Aix la Cha- 
pelle, every where treated with tliose honours which 
had been ungratefully uitiihcld I’runi him Ity his own 
countrymen. 

The peace, howevei-, liaving failed to restore har- 
mony in the public councils,some of the principal states- 
ijen are said to ha\ e secri tly invited the Duke of iMarl- 
iWrtSfgh hack to England. lie vearlied London three 
after the Queen's death, in A ugust 1714; was 
r^eiVjed with all possible tlemonstrations of joy by 
t|^osa wllOt upon her iMaJesty’s demise, were entrusted 
with the fiinctions of ( lu' government ; and ujxni the 
itrival of George I. was particularly distinguished by 
llfiarks ofloyal favour : being immediately re-appointed 
^aptain Cjcneral ami Gommander in Chief ol all his 
Miyesty’s land-lorees, (ailonel of the fust regiment 
»f Foot Guards, and ISlaster of the Ordnance. 

His advice was of signal use in ('oneerting those 
wieasuB^, by which the Rebellion ol 1715 w'as 
crushed : and thi.s w'as his last public cllort ; for his 
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infirmities increasing with his years,* he retired from 
business, and spent the greatest part of his remain- 
ing life, in a state of aijsolute dotage, at one or other 
of his country-houses. 

His death happened on the sixteentli of June, 1722, 
at Windsor Lodge ; and his corpse, upon the ninth 
of August folloAving, was interred with the highest 
solemnity in W^estininstor yVhhey.f 

His understanding does not appetir to have been 

* * From ^lavlborovigli’s eyes tlic streams of dotage How ; 

And Switl expires, a driveller and a show/ 

(Johnson’s ‘ V unit if (tf H if man Ji'is/ies.*) 
f The Duchess having offered a premium of 5001. for the best 
poem on her consort’s achievements, the following epigram ap- 
peared upon the occafeion: 

< Five hundred pounds ! too small a boon 
To put the poet’s Muse in tune, 

That nothing might escape her : 

Should she attempt th’ lieroic story 
Of the illustrious Churchill’s glory, 

It scarce would buy the paper ! ’ 

At her death, she bequeathed 1000/ to ( Jlovcr and Mallet, on 
condition of their jointly writing memoirs of the Duke without 
any verses. (Irlover rejected his portion of the legacy with dis- 
dain, and left the whole affair to his vain and petulant associate. 
** I cannot,” he observes with dignified concern, “ refrain from 
regret, that tlie capricious restrictions in the Duchess of Marl- 
borough’s will, appointing me to write tlie life of her illustrious 
husband, compelled me to reject the undertaking. There, con- 
duct, valour, and suc cess abroad ; prudence, perseverance, learn- 
ing, and science at home, would have shed some portion of their 
graces on tlie hi.storian’s page. A mediocrity of talent would 
haveifelt an unmerited elevation in the bare attempt of transmit- 
ting so splendid a period to .succeeding ages.” It remains for 
the liiglf^^spectahlc biographer of the Walpoles and the 
Spanish ,]^Bp5ons, to supply the desideratum. His labours, al- 
ways useful, arc now employed upon the subject (1816)% 
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of that rank, which rises to the character of genius ; 
but rather seems to have been marked by plain good 
sense, and a natural sagacity always ready to be 
brought into action through the benefit of extraordi- 
nary coolness of temper and self-possession. His 
want of even common literature may be excused, 
from his early introduction to the study of the world 
and the courtly arts of preferment ; and these served 
him so well, that he was at no loss in conducting the 
numerous and delicate negotiations with wliich he 
was charged. His success in these is by Lord Ches- 
terfield attributed, in a great degj-ee. to his excjuisite 
proficiency in ‘ the graces^’ which rendered him irresis- 
ti])lc botli to man and woman. Tt may V)e added, that 
tlie mercenary politics of courts are best managed by 
the obvious arguments of interest, and do not require 
the superior abilities of an orator, or a legislator. 
Ilis military talents are thos(‘, on wliicli Ids fame 
is most solidly founde<l. They are, perhaps, rated 
higher by his conn try nun, than by the rest of Europe: 
though the general wlio, when mati hed during ten 
eventful campaigns against tlu' first warrior of Ids 
age, won vwvy battle he ibuglit, and took every 
town he besieged, eannot be denied to have given 
practical proof ol’ mastery in Ids j)rofession.* The 
co-operation, iiuUvd, of Prince Eugene must doubt- 

* His comprehensive and various capacity, observes a late 
historian, was equally adapted to conij)licatcd and to detached 
objects, in the several departments of plan and stratagem, and 
ot enterprise and action, he was alike successful. The general 
arrangement of the camj>aign and the dispositions which he made 
in the day of battle, the choice of ground. Ids composure and 
presence of mind in the heat of an engagement, his improvement 
nl victory and his ready expedients under bad fortune— were all 
evidences of a stupendous pitch of military genius. 
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less have l)een of f^reat service to him ; nor is it easy, 
in their joint exploits, accurately to distinguish the 
precise share of jiraise due to each It is remarkable 
that the King of Prussia, in his poem on tlie ‘ Art 
of War’ (whether from envy and dislike of the Eng- 
liwsh nation, or from under-rating their General) never 
mentions the Duke of iMarlhoiough. 

His moral character w as that of' a man of tlic 
world, who made interest his ehi('f guide. His con- 
nexion w ith the \\*higs w as, ])rohahly, no more than 
an interested association; and, if iMaci)herson may 
be credited, h(‘ maintained a (orrespondence witi) 
Lord Bolingbroke, w ith a view in recover his pow(*r 
through favour of a part of (^uec^n Anne’s Tory 
ministry. That avarice, for which he was more 
notorious than even for ambition, could sc arcely fail 
to warp him fi(»m the path of real patriotism : yet 
there is no reason to suppose, that during the height 
of his inlluence he ever sacrificed to it the int|jitsts 

ay of 

* Even his avarice niiglit, perhaps, correctly he ref(^ 
his Duchess, to wlioni Swill says ‘ he owed both his grPSess 
and fall.’ No woman was ever less formed for u court, yet her 
Sovereign was hut the second person in it. Of a disposition 
totally the reverse of that of Queen Anne, she had the art to put 
her royal mistress at the head of a party, and thus made her the 
vehicle oP her sentiments and the minister of her covetousness. 
Few’ European princes could, from tlieir own revenues, command 
such sums as this lady, during the last thirty hvc years of lier 
life, possessed. Conscious, at length, that she had incurred the 
contempt of the nation, she employed Hooke, the historian ol 
Konic, at the price of .5(KX)/. to write her Defence ; wliich was 
published, in under the title of ‘ An Account of the Con- 

duct oLApJ^owager Duchess of IVIarllmrough from her first 
cornipijP^iigrt to the year 1710. In a Letter from herself 
Interesting from the case and elegance of i^f 


of his country.^' After this frc'c displ 
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fects, it would be unjust to suppress the brief l)ut 
expressive eulogy bestowed upon him by his political 
enemy, the celebrated Earl of Peterborough : He 
was so great a man. that 1 have forgotten his faults.” 


it’s anecdotes, and it’s original conuimnications, this Volume cave 
rise to considerable controversy; wliilctrom the pride and preju- 
dice displayed in it, and more particularly the malignity with which 
it treats the memories of William and Mary, it added very little 
to the respectability ol’ it’s subject. “ It is seldom (observes 
Lord Orford, in his ‘ hoyal and Noble Authors’) the public 
receives infonnatioii on princes and favourites from the fountain- 
head: flattery, or invective, is apt to pervert the relations of 
others. It is from their own pens alone, whenever they are so 
gracious (like the lady in question) as to have a ‘ passion for 
fame and approbation,’ that wc learn exactly how trifling and 
foolish and ridiculous their views and actions were, and how^^ 
often the mischief they did proceeded tVom the most inadequate 
causes.” 

When I’ope’s character of* Atossa,’ which was meant for her- 
self, was read to her as a portrait of tlie Duchess of Ihicking- 
ham, she ({uickly exclaimed, “ I cannot he so imposed upon ; I 
sep, plainly enough, for whom they are designed and abused 
Pope Ibr the attack, though she subsequwntly courted Ids friend- 
ship,.'^ 

Such nas her violence of temper that, during her husband’s 
la»t; illness, when Dr. Mead left his chamber, she followed him 
downstairs, swore at him bitterly for Ids advice, and nas about 
to tearofl* bis periwig. Pdshop I loudly was preseiU at this in- 
decent scene. lleiulered peevish by disappointed ambition, im- 
mense wetyth, a.nd mereusing years, “ she hated courts (says 
Lord riaiji^s) over uhieh slie had no influence, and became at 
length the most ferocious animal ihut is sullered to go loose — a 
violent party -woman. In the latter part ot her life, she became 
bed-ridden. Papiu’, pens, and ink were placed by her side, and 
she occasionally wrote down her recollections on lo()^e papcis, 
Ironi which Lord Hailes published a selection in l‘Jmo. in 1/8S, 
entitled * The Opinions of Sarah Duchess ol IMarlborough. 
"riiese Mr, Park propi rly characterises, as ‘ the ellusions oi 
caprice and arrogance ’ i>bc died October IS, 1^14. 
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His Grace left tour daughters, who married into 
the best families of the kingdom. Henrietta the 
eldest married Francis Earl of Godolphin, on the 
decease of her father became Duchess of Marlbo- 
rough, and died in 173.3 without male issue : Anne 
married Charles Earl of Sunderland, from whom are 
descended the present Duke of IMarlborough and 
Earl Spencer: Elizabeth married Sci’oop, Duke of 
Bridgewater, and died in 1714; and Mary married 
John Duke of Montagu, by whom she had Isabella 
(the wife, successively, of W'illiani Duke of IMan- 
chester, and E<lward Earl Beaidieu) ami Mary, the 
wife of George Earl of Cardigan, subsccpiontly Duke 
of Montagu, u hose daughter, the Duchess of Mon- 
tagu, died without male issue in 1775. 
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This eminent architect was the only son of Dr. 
Cliristopher Wren, Rector ol' East Knoylc in Wilt- 
sliire and Dean of W indsor, and Jirother of JMatthew 
W^ren liisliop of Ely, here liis son was bom on the 
twentieth of Oc tober, 1()32. The latter part of his 
early education he rc'ciaved under the celebrated Dr. 
Busby, at Westminster Sc hool ; wIumicc he was sent 
to Oxford, and admitted a gentleman commoner at 
W^adham College, at the age of fourteen. In the 
year preceding, he had given an extiaordinary speci- 
men genius by inventing an astronomical in- 

struineilit, whicli he detlicatcHl to his fatlicr in a copy 
of Latin versc*s, togc'thcT with an exercise 

^ De Otin Ftiimuium about the same time, like- 
wise, he contrived a curious jnieumatic machine. The 
progress, which he made in mathematical knowlcnlge 
(luring tl|e first two years of his academical resi- 
dence, "Is rec!ordcd hy Mr. Oughtred as extraordinary. 
His uncommon aliilities cxc'itod the admiration of 
Hr. W^ilkins, then Warden of W^adham Collegv, and 

* AuTf^niTiES. W\wrs of the Gresham Professors^ 

liiographical Dictionarijj British Biagraphj/. ijnd Criiirai 
f^iexQ of th^ Public Buildings in London and JVcstinmstcr, 
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of Dr. Seth Ward Savilian Professor of Astronomy. 
By the former of these distinguished scholars lie was 
introduced to the notice and favour of Charles, the 
Elector Palatine, to whom lie presented several me- 
chanical instruments of his own invention. 

In 1647, he became accpiainted with Sir Charles 
Scarborough, at whose request he understook the 
translation of Oughtred s ‘ Geometrical Dialling ’ into 
I^atin; and the same ycjir, likewise, he drew up a 
new system ol‘ Splierical Trigonometry. He took the 
degree of B. A. in 1650; and in 16.51, he published 
a short algebraical tract, relating to the Julian Period. 
He was elected a Fellow of All Souls (.’ollege in tli(‘ 
beginning of November, 165J, and after graduating 
as B. A. became one of the first nuiulioi's of the Phi- 
losopliical Society at Oxford; at whosi’ assemblies in 
Wadhain College, he (‘xhihited many ingenious v\ 
periinents and mechanical inventions. 

In 1657, he was electcHl Professor of yV.stronomy 
in Greshrim College; w liere his lediiir^s were attended 
by many eminent character>. One sulijeet of 
Avas the telescope, to the improvement of 'vh1||i:lic 
had gn‘atly contributed. In 1658, lu' solved tin* 
prohhnn proposed by Pascal, imdei’ tlie feigned name 
of Jean de iMuntfert, to all the English mathemati- 
( ians ; and transmitted another in return to the ma- 
thematieians of France (formerly jiroposed by Keph r, 
and at that time answered by Wren) of wln^li they 
never gave any solution. 

In February 1661, he w as eho.sim Savilian Proles- 
sor of Astronomy at Oxford, in the room of Dr. Seth 
Wardl^ipon whicli he resigned his Gresham Pi’<^* 
fessc^^P^) : and, in the September following, he was 
ci^ea'LLD. 
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A.moi\g ^lis other eminent accompYishments, T)r. 
Wren hatl already acquired so considerable a skill 
in architecture, that he was re(juested by order of 
Charles II. to assist Sir Joliii Denham, Surveyor 
General of his JMajesty’s works. A commission also 
was offered to him, upon advantageous terms, to 
superintend the fortifications at Tangier : but this 
service, on account of his healih, he re([uested per- 
mission to decline, lie was, next, ordered to jirepare 
designs for the general repair oi‘ St. Paul’s ( "atlicdral. 
In IMay he was chosen a I’eUow of the Royal 

Society, being one of those who were first appointed 
by the Council after tlie grant of their charter. 
And not long afUn ward, hen it was c'xpeeted that 
the King would make' them a visit, I.ord Brouncker 
the Presidinit solieiled Wren’s adviei', upon the 
subject of the exhiliitions most proper for his INTa- 
ji‘sty’s entertaiimu'nt. The doctor, in liis rejily, re- 
commended principally the 'rorricellian experiment, 
and the AW ather-Needle, as being not mendy amus- 


ing but useful, neat in the ojieratioii, and attended 
W^ih little iiH'uinbranee.'' 

J he credit of tlie new Institution lie greatly pro- 
}d by many curious discoveries in astronomy, 
ntlilUral philosophy, and other seienees ; of Av hieh Dr. 


Thomas Sprat, afterward Bishop of Rochester, in his 
‘ history of the Royal So( ii'ty,’ has given the lollow- 


ing account : 

‘‘"The first instance that I sliall mention, to which 
Dr. Wren may lay peculiar claim, is the doctrine of 
Motion, whi(‘h is the must eonsiilerable ot all others 
for estalilisbing the first principles ol jiliilosophy by 
geometrical demonstrations. This Dos Cartes had 


VOL. V. 


* Sec the Extracts. 
o 
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before begun, having taken up some experiments of 
this kind upon conjecture, and made them the first 
foundation of Ins whole system of nature. But some 
of liis conclusions seeming very cjucstionable, because 
they were only derived from the gross trials of balls 
meeting one another at tennis and billiards ; Dr, 
Wren produced before tluj society an instniment to 
represent tlie eflln ts of all sorts of impulses, made 
between two hard globous bodies, either of ecpial or 
of different l/igness and swiftness, following or meet- 
ing' eacli other, or the one moving and tlie other at 
rest. From these varieties arost^ many imoxpectcd 
effc'ots ; of all whieh he demonstrated the true theo- 
ries, after tiny had h(*(‘n confirmed l)y many hundreds 
of oxjH‘riments with that instrument. These h(‘ pro- 
posed, as the principles of all demonstrations in 
natural })liilosophy. Nor can it seem strange, that 
these elements should he of siu h universal nse ; if w e 
consider tliat g(*neration, eorru|)tion, altcTation, and 
all the vicissitudes of nature an' nothing else but the 
effects arising from the nn^eting of little bodies of 
different figures, magnitudes, and velocities. 

‘‘ Tlu' second work, wbicb he lias advanced, is 


the history of the Seasons; which will ht* of adniirn- 
hle benefit to mankind, if it shall he constantly pur- 
sued and derived down to posterity. J lis proposal 
therefore was, to (‘omprehend a Diary of wind, 
weather, and other eoiulitions of the air, as to lieat, 
cold, and weight; and also a geiund d(.*seriptioii of 
the year, whethc'r contagious or healthful to men or 
beasts : with an account of ( pidemical dicascs, of 


mildews, and other accidents, belonging to 
gmi|'<;^ttle, fish, fowl, and insects. And bt^canse 
the^'JlllRiilty of a constant observation of the aii- 
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by ni^’ht and day seemed invincible, he therefore 
devised a dock to be annexed to a weathercock, 
which moved a rundk? crovered witli paper, npoii 
whicli tlie clock moved a Idack-lead pencil ; so that 
the observer, by the traces of the pencil on the paper, 
might certJiinly conclude, what winds had blow n in 
his absence for twelve hours’ space. After a like 
manner, he contrived a therinometer to be it’s own 
register. And because the usual tlierinomcters waTC 
not found to give a true measure of (lie extension of 
the air, by reason tliat the accidental gravity of the 
liquor, as it lay higlier or low er in the glass, w eiglied 
unecjually on the air, and gave it a farthei’ contrac- 
tion or extension over and above that w liich w as pro- 
duced by heat and cold ; thev('i'ore lie invented a 
circular thermometc'r. in w!ii( h the licjuov occiasions 
no fallacy, but remains always in (me height, moving 
the wdiol(' instrumtait, like* a w la el on it’s axis. 

He has contrived an instrument to nu'asiii'e the 
quantities; ot' Kaiii that falls. Thi", as soon as it is 
full, trill |)our out itself, and at the y(*ar's laid dis- 
cover hott' much rain lias falk'n on siicli a spaev of 
land, or other hard siqu rfic'ies ; in order to the theory 
of vap^ii’S, viveis, seas, v's.c. 

He hhs devi.xed many sulilile w ays for the easier 
finding of the gravity of the Atmosphere, the degrees 
of drought ami moisture, and imuiy ot it's otlier acci- 
dents, Among ihest* instruments there are lialances, 
'vhieh are useful to other pnrpi'ses, tliat sliow tlie 
wadght of the air h^ their spontaneous inilination. 

Among th(' nc»e discoviiios of the IViuiuIum, 
these are to lie attrilmted to him : that llic pendulum 
h' it’s motion from n'st It) rest(tiiat is, in one descent 
^^nd ascent) moves unequally in equal times, accord- 

o a 
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ing to a line of sines ; that it would continue to move 
either in circular or elliptical motions, and such vibra- 
tions would have the same periods with those that 
are reciprocal ; and that by a complication of several 
pendulums depending one upon anotl)ei% there might 
be represented motions, like the planetary heliacal 
motions, or more intric ate ; and yet that these pen- 
dulums would discover without confusion (as the 
planets do) three or four several motions, acting upon 
one body w itli dilforing periods ; and that thcTe may 
be produced a natuial standard foi* measure from the 
pendulum for vulgar use. 

‘‘ He lias invented many ways to make Astrono- 
mical observations more ac'curate and easy. He has 
fitted and hung cpiadrants, sextants, and radii, more 
connnodiously than formerly. Hc^ has made two 
tcdescopes, to o[)en with a joint like a sector, by 
whic h obsc'rvers may infallibly take' a distam^e to half 
nnnut(\s, and find no differeme in the same obscava- 
tion reiterated sevca al times ; nor c'an any warping^ 
or luxation, of the instrument hinder the* truth of^ 

“ He lias added many sorts of retes, scrmvs, and 
other device's to te lescope's, for taking small distance's 
and aiiparent diamete rs to sc'conds. I fe has made 
apeatures to take in more^ or less light, as the observe r 
please's, by opening and shutting like the pupil of the* 
eye, the be't^er to fit glasses to erejniscailine obse'i’va- 
tioiis. He^ has aeldeel mue li to the* the’ory of Dioji- 
trie:s, much to tlie nianufaeture' itse lf of griiieling good 
glasses. He lias atte'inptexl, and not witliout sucerss, 
the making of glasses of oilier forms than splierical. 
He has exactly nu'asureel and delineate'el jbftc s[)he'ivs 
of the humours in the eye, whose jiropoi^ons one to 
another were only guessed at before. accurate 
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discussion produced the reason, why we see things 
erect ; and that reflexion conduces as much to vision, 
as refraction. 

‘‘ He discoursed to tliein a natural and easy theory 
of Refraction, which exactly answ ered every experi- 
ment. He lully (U‘nionstratcd all dioptrics in a few 
propositions, showing not only, as in Kepler’s diop- 
trics, the common pi operti(‘s of glasses, hut tlie pro- 
portions hy w hich the individual rays cut the axis 
and each other ; upon w hich tlic charges (as they 
are usually called) of telescopes, or the proportions of 
the eye-glasses and apcaluies, are demonstrahly dis- 
covereil. 

‘‘ He had made constant observations on Saturn, 
and a theory of that planet, truly answ ering all ob- 
servations, before the printed discourse of Huygenius 
on that su!)ject appeand. 

‘‘ 1 le has (‘ssayed to make a true Selenograjdiy hy 
measure; the world having notlhng yet but pictures, 
ratlier than surveys or maps, of tlie moon. He has 
the tlu'ory of the moon's libratiim, as far as 
his observations (‘ould carry liim. 1 h‘ lias composed 
a haiar globe, ri'incsenting not only the sjiots and 
various degrees of wliitcncss ujiou it's surface, but 
the hills, eminences, aiul cavities, moulded in solid 
vvorj^, d'he globe, thus fashiiincd into a true model 
of tlie moon, as you turn it to the light represents 
iill^the menstrual phases, with the variety of apiiear- 
au^s that liaiipen from the shadow s of the moun- 
ta^s and valleys. I Ic has made maps of the Pleiades, 
and other telescopi^’al stars; and proposed methods 
to determine the great doubt of the earth's motion or 
rest, by the small stai's about the pole to be seen m 
large telescopes. 
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In order to Navigation, he has carefully pursued 
many magnet ical experiments ; of vvliieh this is one 
of tlic iiol)lest and most fruitful of s])eculation. A 
large terella is })laced in the midst of a plane-hoard 
with a liole, into wliieli tlie terella is half immersed, 
till it be like a glol)e with tlie poles in the horizon. 
Then is th(' plane dusted over with steel-filings 
ecjiially from a sieve. I'lie dust by the magnetical 
virtue is immediately figured into furrow s, that bend 
like a sort of hehx, proceeding as it were out of 
one pole, and returning into the other. And the w hole 
plane is thus figured like the circ le of a planisphere. 

“ It being a cpiestion among the problems of navi- 
gation very w^orth resolving, to w hat nu’chanical 
powx'rs sailing (against tlie w ind ('S{)e(‘ially) was re- 
ducible; he showed it to In* a wedge. And h(' de- 
monstrated, Jiow" a transient force upon an obli(|ue 
plane would causes tlie motion of the plam' against 
the first mover. And he made an instrument, which 
mechanically jiroduccd the same effec t, and shojii^ 
the reason of sailing to all w inds. 

The geometric al nuThanic:sof Rowing he slicked 
to be a vc'c tis cm a moving, or cedent, fulerum. Wua- 
this end, he made' instruments to find w hat the ex- 
pansion of body w as tow ard the* hindrance of motion 
in a liijuid mt*dium, and wdiat dc'grec' of impc'cliinent 
was prodiK’ed by what dc*gTC’e of expansion; Avitli 
other tilings, that arc* the ncHessary elements for 
laying down the gc!omc‘tiy of sailing, swimming# 
rowing, flying, and the labrics of ships. 

‘‘ He has invented a very c urious and exceeding 
speedy way of Etching. lie? has stalled several 
things toward the emendation ol' Water-work^ He 
has ngade iojitruments of Respiration, and for strain- 
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Vng t\ie \)vca\\\ i'vom iuUj^mous vapours, to try ^vhethor 

the same breath so purified will serve again. 

He was tl)e first inventor of drawing pictures l)y 
Microscopical (ilasses. He has found out j)erpetual, 
at least long-lived Lamps, and Registers of Lurnaces 
and the like, for keeping a {k i ih tiial temper, in order 
to various uses; as liatching of eggs, insects, produc- 
tion of plants, chemical preparations, imitating nature 
in producing fossils and minerals, keeping the motion 
of n atches ecjual in order to longitudes and astrono- 
mical uses and infinite otlua* advantages. 

He u as the first autlior of the nohle Anatomical 
experiment of injecting liipiors in tlu‘ veins of aniimds, 
an experiment now vulgarly known, but long since 
exhibitc'd to the meetings at Oxi’ord, and thence car- 
ried by some (iermans and pnblislu cl abroad. By 
tliis operation divers creatures were immediately 
purged, vomited, intoxli attnl, killed, or revived, ac- 
cording to the ipialily ol’the liipior injected. Hence 
arose many nmv experiments, aiul ehiefly that of 
Transfusing lilood, n hieh tlie soeu ty has prosecuted 
in sundry instances. 

This is a short aci ount of the principal discove- 
ries, which Dr. \\ rcu has prescutt*d or suggested to 
this assembly. I know veiy well, that some ot them 
he did oply start and design ; and tliat they have been 
since carried on to jierfection by the industry ol other 
hands. T pur|)()se not to rob them oi tluar share in 
the honour; yet it is hut reasonable, tliat the original 
invention shoidd be ascribed to the true author, rather 
than tlie finishers, Niu’ tlo I iear that this will be 
thought too much, whic'h I have said concerning him , 
for the^c is a peculiai' reverence due to so much ex- 
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cellence, covered with so much modesty. And it is 
not flattery, but lionesty, to give him his just 
praise, wlio is so far from usurping the fame of 
other men, that he endeavours with all care to con- 
ceal his own.” 

In 166'4, he made the drawings for Dr. Willis’ 
* Ana tome Cerebri.' The year following he visited 
France, where lu* not only surveyed all the buildings 
of note in Paris, but took particidar notice of what- 
ever was chiefly remarkable in every branch of 
mechanics, and contracted an accpiaintance with the 
most considerable virtuo.si. And in a letter, ad- 
dres.sed at this time to one of his friends, he in- 
forms him, • he was so careful not to lose the im- 
pressions ol’ those striK'tures which he had surveyed, 
that lie should bring all France in paper.’ He con- 
cludes his cominunication with a large catalogue of 
architects, scailptors, statuarif's, stuci'o-makers, painters 
in history ami portraiture, gravers of medals and coins, 
and other artists tlien einimait in that rountiy.* 

I, poll his return to F.ngland, he finished his des^j^ 
for the rcjiair of St. Paul's. 'Fhe Fire of Lond^, 
which began on September IfJfiG, f gave him an 
opportunity of raising an uniform fabric. A few 

♦ Unfortunately, says Walpole, he went no lUrther; as the 
numerous drawini^s of I'rencli buildings had hut too vusible an 
influence upon some of his own. 

+ Of the ninety seven parish cliurchcs within the walls, this 
destructive fire consumed no less than eiglity three, beside tl>e 
Uathedr<d itself ; and two churches without the wails, htit within 
the liberties. Of these, forty eight were ordered by 22 Uharlcs IF 
to he rebuilt; .some annexed to other churches, and others not 
annexed. These arc all distinguished Ity Italics in the list td- 
tached to the end of this Memoir. 
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days after that disaster, he drew a plan for an entirely 
new city. His model was so formed, that the chief 
streets were to cross each otlier in right lines, with 
smaller streets between them; the public buildings 
and markets were so disposed, as not to interfere 
with the streets ; and at jiroper distances were jilaced 
four piazzas, in which si^veral of tlie streets should 
meet. The parochial clmrches were visible at the 
end of every vista of houses, and from their distri- 
bution appf'arod neither too thick nor too thin in 
prospect. Trom St. Paul's, as the ( entre of the whole, 
streets were to have diverged in every direction. 
The public halls for the several Ccjinpaiiies were to 
be built mion a (juay facing the "Jl^hames, on which 
also w(‘r(? to luivc been ( rected houses for some of 
the priiu ipal merchants. Bid tlie execution of this 
nolilc design was unhappily prevented l)y the dis- 
putes, which arose about private jiropciiy, and the 
hurry of re-huilding ; though it's practicahility was 
satisfactorily dcinonslratcd, and every material ob- 
jection had bec*u fully oiscussed and sannounted. 

UjMUi the decease of Sir JoJiii Denham, in March 
1668, Dr. W real suci't ('(led liim in tJic oflici* of Sur- 
veyor General of his Maji'sty's Works. In the same 
year, he tiiiislK'd the Theatre at Oxford. Uliis struc- 
ture is partiiadarly adinirahle for tlie contrivance of 
the flat roof, wliich extends eighty feet by seventy, 
without rmy ari h-woi k or pillars to support it. 

The variety ol business, in which he was iiovv en- 
gaged as an architect, ic'nuiring his constant aitend- 
nnee, Ik* resigned iiis Savilian Professorship in 
The year following, he ivca ived Irom ( harlt's If. the 
honour of kuightliood. Some time atUi v. rad he inai- 
ried J^'aitlgdaughiiT of Sir Thomas C oghiiiut blecliiiig- 
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ton in Oxfordshire, by whom he had one child, a son 
of Ids own name. By his second wife Jane, daughter 
of Lord Fitzwilliam (Baron of Idflbrd in Ireland) he 
had two others, a son and a daughter. 

In 1675 , he l)egan the new ("athedral of St. Paul’s; 
a fabric generally accounted second only to St. Peter s, 
ill the (Grecian stile, among Christian churches. 

In 1677, he completed tlie iMoniiment, whicli had 
been commenced in 1671 by order of parliament to 
commemorate the burning nnd re-building of lion- 
don. Of tins pillar, of the Doihr ordt^r, tlu' pe- 
destal is folly feet high and twenty one square, 
the diameter fifteen, and the altitude tw^o hundred 
and tw 0 ; a height greatly excec'ding that of the 
pillars of Trajan and Antoninus at Kome,^ and of 
Theodo>ius at (’onstantinoph*. It is undoubtedly, as 
the author of ‘ Thi' Keviiwv of our Public Buildings’ 
observes, the noblest modern eolimm in the world: 
nay, in some r<\sj)eets, it may justly vie with those 
celebrated ones id’ anticjiiity, w hieh are (’onseerated 
to the names of Trajan and AnUmiin*. Nothing can 
be more bold and surprising, nothing more Ix autiful 
and harmonious: the has relief at the l)as(‘,r allowing 
for some few defects, is finely imagined and exc'(‘ut(*d 
as well: and nothing material can he cavilled with; 
but the inscriptions round about it.'’ J I'hesc, likc- 


• The latter, feet in tlianietcr, was I'ect ; the 

former only 1 IT. 

f By the lather of Colley Cibber, tlie JV>et Laiireat. The 
*ame artist su[)|)lied the celebrated ligmes over the old gate of 
Bethlem Hospital. 

X The Catholics resenting that part of the inscription, whicli 
ascribed the conflagration to ‘ the treachery and malice of their 
faction,^ procured it’s erasure upon the accession of James lb; 
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wise, Sir Christopher Wren had prepared in a dif- 
ferent stile ; but he was over-ruled. 

In 1680, he was elected President of the Royal 
Society; and in 1681, he put the finishing hand 
to the church of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook. “ This 
church,” says an ingenious writer, “ so little knoAvn 
among us, is famous all over Euro]>e, and is justly 
reputed th(‘ master-[)iece of the celebrated Sir (Chris- 
topher Wren. Peihaps Italy itself (*an produce no 
modern building', tliat can vie with it in taste or 
proportion ; tlu're is not a beauty, wlii(‘h tlie j)lan 
would admit of, that is not to be found here in it’s 
greatest j)erfeeti()n ; and foreigners very Justly call 
our jiidgeinent in (juestion for understanding it’s 
gi'ac(*s no l)(‘tter, and allowing it no higher a de- 
gree of I’anie.” 

In 1683, lie was appointed Architc'ct and Com- 
missioner tor (Chels(*a (’oll(*g(’; and, the year fol- 
lowing*, Coinptrolli'r of the W Orks in tlu' (Aistle at 
Windsor. 

In 1685, he was chosen Ri^presentative for Plymp- 
ton in Devonshire. In 1()96, he began to biidd the 
royal apartments at llanijiUHi Court, wliieh were 
fmishtHl in 1691. Just before the deatli ol the 
(iueen. Tliest* the King hunsell jironoinux'd, ‘ for 
gooil pro}K)rtion, state, and convenience unpavallelled 
in any palac'e in Europe.' (iueen Mary, wlio had 
an elegant taste lor the polite arts, and by her 

ftut, soou after the Iievoliitioii, it was rcstorcil. In 
distich, 

^ Where T.oniinirs column, pointing to the skies, 

Like a tall bully lifts it’s head, and lies,’ 
we trace the religion of the autlior. 
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proficiency in several sciences was superior to most 
of her sex, took gi’eat jdeasure at all times in con- 
versing freely with tlie architect upon various branches 
of profound literature. 

In 1690, he finished Chelsea College, and pres(Til)ed 
sdso the statutes and economy of the whole establish- 
ment. He was, also, the Architect of Creenwich 
Hospital ; and renounced all salary aiid emt)himcnt 
upon the occasion, as a trihute to the generous pur- 
pose for which it was ercctc’d. 

In 169s, ho was appointed Surveyor Ceneral and 
Commissioner for the' repair of Westminster Abbey. 

In 1700, he ^vas elected 3Iemhcr for \\'eymouth 
and ^lelcomljo Regis, in Dorsctsliire. Eight years 
afterward, he was appointed oni* of the Commis- 
sioners for building the lu'w cliurches in and about 
London. In 1710, he finished the Cathedral of St. 
Paul. 'Phis iingnifieent Cathedral, it lias been ob- 
.served, was coniplited in the space of thirty five 
years under one .'\i'ehite< t, (/lie principal -Mason, Mr. 
Strong, and one Bi>liop of London (Dr.llenry Comp- 
ton), in the reigns of lour Primes; whereas that 
of St. Peter’s at Rome was one hundred and forty 
five years in building, and during the reigns of nine- 
teen Pojies employed the talents of twelve successive 
architects, though assisted by the powerful patronage 
of the Romi.^'’' see, the leady aecjuisition of maihle 
from the neighbouring (piari'ics of d’ivoli, the ablest 
artists in sculpture, statuary, jiainting, and xMosaic 
work, and the whole wa alth of the ('atholii; world. 
The oiitsidt', and particularly the western front, 
of the Protestant edifice is acknowledged to be 
much superior to tlwise of it's mighty model. The 
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•whole expense of it’s erection was 736 , 752 /. 2.9. 3 d.* 
Before Sir Christopher was called upon to produce 
his desif^n for it, he had made several sketches, in 
order to discover wliat would l)e most acceptable 
to the general taste; and finding that persons of 
all degrees declared in favour of grandeur, he formed 
a very noble one, conlbrmable to the best stile of 
Greek and Roman architecture, of which he caused 
a large mode l to l)e constructed in Avood, and pre- 
sent(‘d to his Majesty : but tlu' Bishoj)s disapproving 
it, as not sufficiently of the cathedral form, he sub- 
stituted the plan of the ])res(‘nt edifice in it’s stead. 
The first design, however, whic h (like that of St.Pe- 

* The char^^e, by sonic computations stated at more than 
double the above sum, was chietly supported by a small tax on 
fcea-coal, beside u jrnmt from the privy purse of \fi00l.pcr aun.^ 
and the gifts, subscri[)tions, and legacies of individuals. 

'Che dimensions of the New Cathedral of St. Paul, compared 
n'ith the Old, and with St. IVtcr’s at Pome, are as follow: 




Old. 

St. Peter'i, 

Length within - - - - 

500 

0(30 

6(39 

Breiidih at ilie Entrance 

100 

— 

226 

Cros.s 

oo*; 

1:>() 

142 

Front withniit . - 

ISO 

— 

395 

Diameter of the Dome 

lOS 

— 

139 

}leiglit I'rum the (iroimd - 

no 

520 

578 

of tile Clmreli 

110 

150 

116 

the Cupula and Lantern 

WM) 

— 

432 


New St. Paul’s stands upon a little more than two acres ol’ 
ground : tlio area ot* the Old exceedi d three aeres and a halt. 
Notwithstanding these inferiorities ol dimension, however, ‘tor 
loftiness and grandeur (it is justly asserted), beauty in perspec- 
tive, truth and lirmnt'^s in building, taste in design, harmony of 
parts, and convenienee for the celebration ot divine worship, 
there never wa> so perfect a building hi'giin and finished undei 
the sole direction of one individual in the universe. 

() 
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ter’s at Rome) was of tlie Corinthian order, he him- 
self preferred to that, by which it was superseded.* 
He was employed in erecting a threat variety of 
othei’ churches, and public edifices; hut notwith- 
standing' his extraordinary merit, in April 171S, he 
was to the disgrace of the administration removed 
from his Surveyorshij), in the cightysixth year of 
his age, after upward of fifty years spent in the 
continued and laborious service of the public. 'Pill 
this time he had resided in an official liouse in Scot- 
land Yard, adjoining to A\'hitchall. Hut after Ins 
removal, he dwelt occasionally in St. .lames’ Strc(‘t, 
W estminstor, contiiuiiiit;* Surveyor of tlie /Vhbey (to 
vvhicli station ho had boon appointed in 1()9S) till his 
deatli. II(' liad another Iioii.se also, as Surveyor (Ic- 
neral to the Crown, at Ilainjiton Court: uhiih Innufj 
held by an Kxelie()uer-leas(*, iindia* a i;Tant ot‘ (Jueen 
Ann(', deseended to his son. 1 laving* (anploy(‘d five 
years of retinanent in .•^eientifie stn(li(‘s and readings 
the Scrijitures, he died of a eold in tin* ninety first' 
year of his a^s February 17-‘Fl His funeral 

* Tills curious Motlol is intili prcsorveil in tlie ('atlieilral. The 
device over tlie peiliiiient (it may be added) ‘ a Phani.K rising 
from the Flumes,’ with the word mulerneath, origi- 

nated probably from an aecidi-nt, which wa.^ regarded by the ar- 
chitect himself as a favourable omen. When be liad set out tlie 
dimensions, and fix( 1 ujion the eeiilre of the gn‘iit dome, a la- 
bourer was ordered to liring him a flat stone 1‘rom the rubbish, 
as a mark ol‘ the spot. Hie man aceidentally laid bis liand first 
upon a fragment of a grave-stone, with the single word Ilcsur^am 
in large capitals remaining. This circumstance Sir Christopher 
never forgot, 

f He is said to have indulged a pavdonalile pride in lii.s great 
perforin; nc(‘, by ordering himself to be carried once every year 
to St. Paul’s. 
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was attended by many persons of honour and dis- 
tinction to St. Paul’s, where his cor{)se w^as deposited 
under a flat stone railed in lietw^ccn two pillars, and 
hearing a sliort English inscription. Rut the church 
itself being his most aj)propriate and noble monu- 
ment, he w'anted no other; as is justly intimated in 
a Latin inscription, Avritten liy his son, and placed 
above the foi-mei-, to the follow ing i)urport : “ Be- 
neath lies buried (’nins'J'oi'HEii Wju-X, the builder 
of this chiux li and city, w lu) lived uj)W ard of ninety 
years, not to himself, but for the good of the public. 
Reader, if tlatu se('k(‘st his monument, look round.”* 

lie w'as. in his person, low and thin; but by tem- 
perance and skill'id management, lor he was a pro- 
ficient in anatomy and jdiysic, lie enjoyed a good state 
of liealth, and protra('tcd Ids lil’c ti» an unusual length. 
For this, however, he might probably be indebted in 
part to his remarkable cheerfulness and ecpianimity. 
He was also modest, devout, strictly virtuous, very 
communicative of what he knew, and extremely 
disinterested ; the actpdsition of wealth ap})eariug 
scareelv in any degree to have been an (ihjcct ot his 
attention. 

“ He was,” savs a brother-archiU'ct, “ one of the 
Avorthy favouriUs of fortune; living in times and 
untlgr circumst.ances, Avhich allorded greater employ- 
ment for his talents tlum any other English artist has 
been favoured with, he possessed an inexhaustible I'er- 
tility of inve-ntiou, <‘ombined Avith good natural taste 
and profouiul scientific knoAA’ledge; (pialities. AAhich 
render his AA'orks- hig'hly interc'sting' and admirable, in 

• Lector, ri moUMiicntmn requiris, circun'^jricc. 
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spite of defects which a better study of the antique 
woidd have taught liiiii to avoid. 

“ In the steeples of churches, objects for which the 
remains of antitpie buildings offer no models, other 
architects have almost invariably failed ; but among 
the rich variety of Wren’s towers, steeples, and spires 
many are tridy elegant. 'J'he church of St. Ste- 
phen’s, Walbrook, exhibits a departine from common 
forms, equally ingenious aiul beautiful. The Monu- 
ment is ginnd and simple, If tbesi* (which, in sj)cak- 
ing of Sir C.Wren, must be called ‘ bis inferior works’) 
be compared n ith the productions of his successors 
Hawksmoor, Gibbs, and others, wc shall Ik- truly sen- 
sible of tlie taste and judgement of tins great archi- 
tect, in observing the gross and heavy absiirdities 
whicli they have fallen into, and he has avoided. Hut 
it is by his great work, the (’athedral of St. Paul’s, 
that the fame of \\'ren will live ; an edifice which, 
in architectural beauties and skilful eonstruction, is 
inferior to none of tlie large cburcbes of Europe. 
Though few have executed so much, there are some 
of his unexecuted designs, which ought not to be 
passed unnotici'd. In the original model for St. 
Paul’s, the chief defects of that building are avoided ; 
and had it been carried into execution, with the im- 
provements which would natiirally have of'curred to 
his inventive r ind, it would have been unqiu>stion- 
ably the finest edifice of the kind. 'I’he design fur 
re-building london alter the great. I'in* is admirably 
adapted to the ground, and wotdd have made this a 
city of unequalled beauty and convenience. The ta- 
lent of Wren was parliculaily adapted to ecclesiasti- 
cal ar^^tecture, which afforded domes and towers to 
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his picturesque fancy ; while in his palaces and pn- 
vate houses he has sometimes sunk into a heavy 
monotony, as at Hampton Couil and Winchester. 
At Greenwich, however, the additions made by him 
to the original work of Inigo Jones are singidarly 
grand and J)eautifuL On the whole, Sir Christopher 
Wren’s architecture is, jierhaps, the perft'ctioii of that 
modeiTi stile whirl), a\ ith forms and modes of con- 
struction essentially Gothic, adopts for the decorative 
part the ordei‘s and ornaments of anthpiity.'’ 

Beside being the greatest architect oi' liis age,^ so 
extensive was lus pi-oficaeney in all the polite ails 
(but, especially, in matheinatj(‘s) so fcitilc his inven- 
tion, and so nunn'roiis and useful his discoven’ies, that 
he must always hc‘ (‘steemed a iM iiel’actor to mankind 
and an ornament to his country. iNIr. Hooke, who 
Was intimately aiMpiainted witli him, sjieaks of 
him in tfie follou ing enifdiatic terms : “ 1 must 
affirm that siiu'c the time of Archimedes there 
scarcely (‘V(‘r has met in one man, in so great a 
perfection, such a mechanical head and so philo- 
sophical a mind. ’ 

His only surviving diild, Christopher, A\ho was 
educattxi at Kton, removed theiu e to Pembroke Ha!!, 
Cambridge; in KiS t, was made Deputy ( lerk Faigios- 
ser; and in 1()9S, travelled through Holland, France, 
and Italy. He was twice chosen member of parlia- 
ment for Windsoi’, in llie years 17I‘i and 17H; was 
a leanu‘d and pious inau, a good antu|uarv, and Ix'- 
loved by all bis ac(juaintanee for bis eomnuinictitive 

* Ofhis 'ihank, as a niaii of .science, no other estimate need be 
^itoted than that of Sir Isaac Newton, who in liis * Frincipin 
unites his name with those olAN alli.sand Ihiygcns, as hujus 
i^f fmetrarum Jacilv pri)ici})es. 

Vfit * 
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disposition. He died in 1747, at the age of seventy two, 
and lies inteiTed at Wroxhall in Wai’wickshke, where 
he had a country-seat. In 1 703, he published a treatise 
entitled, ‘ Nuniismatwn Antiquorum Sylioge^ Populis 
Grads, Munkipiis et Coloniis Romanis cusorum. 
E.V Chimdiarcho Editoris' He, also, left behind him 
a treatise in manuscript, w'itli the folbmdng title ; 
‘ Parentalia : Memorials of the laves of the Right 
Reverend Father in God, Matthew Wien, D.D. Lord 
Bishop of Ely; Christopher Wren, D.D. Dean of 
Windsor; and Sir Chrisojiher Wren, Knt. Surveyor 
General of the Royal Buildings; witli ('ollections of 
Rccoixls and Original Pajiers.’ 'J'his pii-ce, with 
some alterations in the title, was published by his son 
Stephen in 1750, in folio. 

The following is a Catalogue of tlie Ciinrehcs of the 
City of London, Royal Palaces, I losj)ilaIs. and Public 
Edifices built by Sir Chiistopiier Wien in the half 
century intervening between Ihevears iGoBand 171H. 

St. PAur/s CATHF.nu.vL, f 7/ ('hnirh. a. 

St.Albnn*s,lVo()dStn‘({ \n\A\m, St. ChrUlnphcr's, u. 

Alhalloivs^ Brtfid Stred. ann. !St. (Element Danes. 

Al/tallorvf! the Great . a. Sf. Clean Ka-'il Cheap, a. 

Alhalloxvs, JA)mb(ird Street . u. St. Dioni'i Bachehurch. u. 

St, Andrra:^.<i, IVardruhc. a. St . Dnusttuds in the East, u. 

St. Andrew’s, llolborn. St. Ed mantCs^Lomhard Street. n. 

St. A/nifdsy Aldcrs^ntc. a. St. DVydjo-c’.v, Botolph Lane. a. 

St. Antheiuds. a. Si. Jaaied, Gtirlirk JJJil. u, 

St. Austud.:. a. St. Janies’, \V e.stniiiister. 

St.Bartholomeied , Exchange, u. St. lAnercncCj .Jrxvri/. a. 

St. Beneds^ Einkc. u. Si. Magnus^., London BridgC.9i. 

St, Bened.s, Grace.chnrch. a. St. MargnrdL, Lothfmrt/, u. 

St .Bened^Paudii Wharf, a. Si. Matgarrf Batlom. a. 

St. Bride’*;* El. Munps Ahchnrch. a. 

.Bride, .St. Mary-Lc-Bow, St. .Michael Comliill, 
^^phen’s Walbrook, are distinguished by their steeples. 
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St Mart/Sy Aldermanhury. u. 
Si, Mary*Sy Aldemiary, a. 

St. Mary he Boxv a. 

St. Mary Ax HUL a. 

St. Mary Magdalen^ Old Fish 
Street, a. 

St. Mary^s^ Somerset, a. 

St. Martin^ Sy hudgalc. u. 

St. Matthcxo*Sy Friday Street, a. 
St. Michaer.s, Basinqliall. 

St, Michael^ Sy Crooked lAtnc. u. 
St. MichnePsy Coruhill. u. 

St. MichaeL\sy (lucenhiihe. a. 

St. Michael* s Royal, a. 

St. Michael* Sy Wood Street, a. 
iSY, Mild red* Sy Bread Street, a. 
St. Mildred y Poultry, a. 

St. yirholas*j^y Cole Abbey, a. 
Si, Olave*Sy Ji'xvry. a. 


St.Peter\ Cornhill. u* 

5/. Sepulchres, u 

St. Stephen* Sy Coleman Street, u. 

St. Stephen* Sy Walbrook, a. 

St. Sxvithin'Sy Cannon Street, a. 
St. Vedasty alias Fosters 
Church, a. 

The Monument. 

The Custom Iloiise. 
Winchester Castle. 

Hampton Court (the new part). 
Chelsea Hospital. 

Greenwich Hospital. 

OxFoiU). The Theatre, and 
the great Campanile at 
Christ Church. 

Cambhidoe, Trinity College 
Library, and the Chapel of 
Emanuel College. 


To tbeso may bo added the Frontispiece of the 
Middle Temple near Fleet Street, erected in 1684; 
and many of the renovations of Westminster Abbey. 
]E^»side which, several other desig-ns of buildings wex'e 
ifrawn by him, though never carried into exetaition : 
|iii’ticularly, one for re-building' tbe^ Palat'e of White- 
hall, some time after thi- Kestoi'ation ; and two for 
the same purpose after the fire, by whicli it suffeiXHl 
in i 697 . A larf^e colldltioii of his drauglits and de- 
signs was purehaswi by the incinhers of All Sonls 
Ci^le^^e, and reposited in several lari‘’<? folios in their 
librar)'. 

He was the author, also, ol' several pieecs (though 
lie printed nothing himself) of which some have Ijeeu 
pnbUshed in the * I’hilosophical Transactions.' the 
‘ Parentalia.' &c. and others still remain in nianu- 
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^ X 

Exfract of a Letter to the Right Honourable the 
Lord Brouncher, preparathie to his Majesty's 
Entertainment at the Royal Society. 

‘ My Loud, ‘Oion, 16 G 1 . 

‘ The act and noise at Oxford being oveiv T re- 
tired myself as speedily as I could to oIk'Y your 
l^ordship. and contribute something to the collection 
of exj)eriinents designed by the Society for his Ma- 
jesty’s reception. I concluded on something I thought 
most suitable for such an occasion ; but the stupidity 
of our artists here makes the aj>paratus so tedious, 
that 1 foresee I shall not be able to bring it to any 
thing within the time proposed. \\'hat in the mean 
while to suggest to your l.onlship, 1 cannot guess: 
the solemnity of the occasion, and my solicitude for 
the honour of the Sucu'ty, makes nu* think nothing 
proj)er. notliiiig remarkable eiiougli. ’d’is not evefj 
year will [)roduce such a mastcr-ex|H riment as tiilp 
'^rorricellian, and so fruitl'ul of new (.xporiinf'Uts ds 
that is ; and, therefore, the Society have (h'servedly 
spent much time upon that and it's olfsjH’ing : and, it 
you have any notable ex[)eriment that may appear to 
open new light into principl# of {)hiIo.sophy, nothing 
would better beseem the j)retension.s of the Society, 
though j)Ossibly such would be too jejune for this 
j)urposc, in . /hich there ought to be something of 
jKunp. On the other side, to produce knacks only 
and thipgs to raise wonder, such as Rircher, Scottus, 
and evOT jugglers abound with, will scarcely l»econu‘ 
the gravity of the occasion : it must theiffore bo 
sontething between Iwth, iuciferous ui philosophy, and 
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yet whose use and advantage is oJjvious and without 
a U^cture ; and, besides, may surprise with sorne un- 
expected effect, and be commendaljle for the in- 
genuity of the contrivance. Halt' a dozen of experi- 
ments, thus (jualified, will be abundantly enough for 
an hour’s entertainment ; and I cannot believe the 
Society can w ant them, if they look back into their 
own store, h’or myself I must profess Ireely, 1 have 
not any tiling by in(‘ suitable to the idea 1 have of 
what ought to be performed before such an assembly. 
(Geometrical problems, and new lim s, new bodies, new 
metluxls, how usel\d soever, will lie but tasteless in a 
transient show. X(n\' theories, or observations, or as- 
tronomical instruments, either for observation or fa- 
cilitation of the ealcidus, an* valuable to sueli artists 
only, who have particularly experimented tlie defects 
that these things pretend to supply. 

* Seiograpliical knatrks, of which yet a hundred va- 
rieties may be given, are so easy in the invention, that 
novf^ they are < la ap. lehnogTfiphieah eatoptrical, and 
dioptrical tricks reijuin* excellent painting, as well as 
geometrical truth in tlie profile, or else* they deceive 
not. Designs of engines for t*ase of labour, m* pro- 
moting any thing in agriculture or the trades, 1 have 
ucct'tsionally thought upon divers; but they are not 
intelligible wit la ml letters ami refereiues, and often 
not witliout simu thing of demonstration. Designs in 
arclutecture, \e. tht* few ( hemical experiments I have 
been aequainteil with, will, 1 I'ear, be too tedious for 
«ni entertainment. Kxpt riments in anatomy, though 
of tliiiuapst value for their use, arc noisome and sor- 
did t© any but those, whose desire of knowledge 
nuikes them dige st it. Experiments for the estahlish- 
oient of natural philosophy are seldom pompous: it is 
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upon billiards and tennis-balls, upon the purling- of 
sticks and tops, upon a vial of water or a wedge of 
glass, that the great Des Cartes hath built the most 
refined and accurate theories that human wit ever 
reached to. And certainly Nature in the best of her 
works is apparent enough in obvious things, were 
they but curiously observed ; and the key tiiat opens 
treasures is often plain and rusty, but unless it be 
gilt, it will make no sliow^ at (*ourt. 

‘ If I have been conversant ii* {)luloso|)hical things 
(as I know how idle I have lu'en) ir hath Imh'h ])rin- 
eipally in these ways, w hieh 1 have l ec onnted to your 
Lordship, by which your Lords!}ij) pcTi eives how use- 
less I am for this service: yet if your i.ojcisljip will 
still pursue me, I know not what shift to make, 
but U) retire back to something f have formerly pro- 
duced. 

‘ I have j)lcase(l myseli not a little with the play , 
of the Weather- WI kh*! (the only tnit- wjiy to measui-e 
expansions of the air), and I imagine it must needs 
give others satisfactio!), if it were oiiee firmly made; 
which, I suppose, may Ik* done, if the eireidar pipes 
(which cannot he truly blown in glass) were made of 
brass, by tlios(‘ who make trumpets and sackbutts 
who wire-draw^ their pipes tlirough a hoU‘ to equal 
them, and then filling them w ith melted lead turn 
them round into what flexures they pli'ase. The in- 
side of the pipe must l)e varnislieil with ehina-vamish 
tfo preserve it from the ()uicksilver, and the glasses 
fixed to it with varnish, \vhi( h I suppose w ill I>e the 
best, cenu^nt in the world ; for thus the ('hiuese fix 
glass and niotlu'r of pearl in their works. It would 
be no un{>leasing sj)ectacie, to svv a man live w ithout 
new air, ^ long as you please. A description of the 
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vessel for cooling and percolating the air at once, I 
formerly showed the Society, and left in Mr. Boyle’s 
hands. I suppose it worth putting in practice : you 
will at least learn thus much trom it, that something 
else in air is retpiisite for lile, than that it should be 
cool only, and free from the fuliginous vapours and 
moisture it was infected witli in expiration ; for all 
those will, in pn>!)ability, be de|)Osited in it’s circula- 
tion through the instrument. If nitrous flames be 
found rexjuisite, as I susj)ect, ways may possibly be 
foumi to supply that too, by plaring some Ixinign 
chemical spiiits, that by fuming may infect tlic air 
witliin the vessel. 

‘ If an artifieud eye were truly and dioptrically 
made, which 1 would have at least us big as a tennis- 
ball, it would represent the jiicture as nature makes 
it. The xornea and ervstaHine must he of glass, the 
other humours, water. I once surveyed a horse’s eye 
as exjictly as I coulil, meiv-suring what tin* spheres of 
tJje crystalline atul conu-a -were ; anil what the pro- 
]iortions of the distances of the centres of cveiy sphere 
were apoiii|.he axis. The ways, by which I did it, 
were too long tc* rehearse; hut the projection in triple 
the magnhtule Sir Paul Neille may possibly find, or 
il‘ your Ijordship think it Avorth while. I shall reite- 
rate the e\|)eriment. A necxlle, that wmdd play in a 
coach, will be as well usefid to know the coast and 
way, joined with the way-tviser, as a pleasant diver- 
skm to the traveller ; and would bo an acceptable 
present to his Majesty, avIio might thus, as it were, 
sail by land. The fabric may be thus : In a sphere 
of glass of two inches diameter, half full of watar, 
cause a shoft heavy broad needle fixed to a chart to 
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swim, being buoyed by the chart and both vaniislied; 
instead of a cap and pin, let the perforated needle 
play al)out a small wire or horse-hair, extended like a 
perpendicular axis in the glass sphere, whose nadir 
Ixnng made weighty with lead, and an horizon as it 
were cemented to it, let it play in circles like the 
compass : then let a hemispherical concave, contain- 
ing the sphere in it’s circles, be hung upon springs 
after tliis manner. 

* Suppose a basis upon w hich are erected, Firstly, 
three stiff' brass-sj)rings, from the end of which springs 
arestrings strained, forming an equilateral triangle; the 
middle of w hose sides pass thi oiigJi three small loops 
on the l)rim of the concave, which therefore hanging on 
the strings represents a circle inscribed in d triangle. 
From the middle of tlu* basis anses a w orm-spring, 
fastened by a string to the nadir of the concave, 
draw ing it dow n a little, and acting against tlie other 
three springs. '^FIk'sc* springs w ill tak(‘ off at onc(^ I 
suppose, miu li of both the* downriglit and collateral 
concussions; the circles will take off oscillations, tlu? 
agitations remaining w ill be s|)ent in the watcT, and 
stilled by the chart: for thus we see. a trencher sw’im- 
ming in a huc'ket keeps the wat(*r from spilling in the 
carriage ; and tlie Cliinesc* have their c^ompass swim- 
ming in w ater instead of c ircles. 

* I .astly, I would have* all the* l)otto]n of the brass 
bristled round Lke a brush, some w hat inclined, w hich 
is a cheap addition, and w ill ease* it like a hundivd 
springs. It sliould he* placed upon tlie middle* of the 
floor of the coach, w here hy opciiing a w inebnv you 
might see likew ise; tlu* w ay-w iser on tlu* pe*reh. 

My Lord, ii my first designs had been perfect, I bad 
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not troubled your Ix)rdship with so much tattle, hut 
with something performed and done ; hut I am fain in 
this letter to do like some chemist, who when projec- 
tion (his fugitive darling) hath left him thieadhare, is 
forced to fall to vulgar preparations to pay his debts. 

‘ My Lord, 

‘ I am yours, &c. 

‘ Chr. Wren.’ 
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EARL OF OXFORD AND MORTIMER* 


1724.] 


Robert, the ekh'st son oi‘ Sir Edward Harley, 
was born in How Street, (Vivent Ciarden, liOndon, 
December 5, 1661, and received his education under 
the Rev. Mr. Birch at Shilton near Bnrford in Ox- 
fordshin? : which, tlioiigh a ])iivate school, was re- 
markable f<»r having’ produced at the sanvi' time a 
I^ord lli|nh "rr(‘asurer, f^ord Oxford; a Chancellor, 
Lord Harcourt: a I.oi’d Chief Justict^ ol' th(‘ Common 
Pleas, Lord "f'revor ; and t(*n members of the flouse 
of Commons. Here* he laid the foundation of those 
extensive accpiii’eiiients, which rendert‘d liim subse- 
quently so cons])icuous. 

At the Revolution, in conjunction witJi his father, 
he raised a troop of lunse for the sia’vice of 
the Prince of Oranirt*; and alter the aeeession 
of the new S vereii;'ns, la* was (leebd Memlx?r 
first for "rregony in Cornwall, and afterward for 
Radnor in South Wales, w hieh h(‘ eontimied to 

^THOIUTIES, Collins’ Lives n/' the EarU of Oxford^ 
Biogttfphia Britannka^ Birch’s Livcs^ and Tindal’s Continual- 
iion ^ (lapjhfl. 
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represent till he was called up to the House of 
Lords. 

In 1690, he was cliosen by l)allot one of the nine 
Commissioners for Stating* the Public Accounts ; and, 
also, one of the Arbitrators for uniting the two India 
Companies. Four years afterward, tlie Commons 
appointed him to prepare and Ining in a bill, ‘ For 
tlie frequent meeting and calling of parliaments/ 
which was adojited by both Ilouses without alteration. 
In 1702, he was elected Speaker; an honour, which 
he subsequently received both in the ensuing parlia- 
ment of King W illiam, and the first of (iueen Anne. 

In ITOI*, lie was sworn of her Majesty’s Privy 
Council ; and soon afterAvard constituted one of the 
principal St'cretaries of State.* 

In ITObi he was apjiointed one of the Commis- 
sioners tor tlie treaty of Union with Scotland ; and 
in 1710, on th<‘ dismission of Earl (jodolphin, f 
Coiumissioner of the Fn^asuiy, and Chancellor 
and Under 'rreasurer of the Exchequer. In this 
situation, he accomplished Ibr Suift, as agent for 
the Irish pr<*lacy, the grant of the First Fruits 
and Tenths to the Cdergy oi‘ Irt land, which had 
been for many years solicited in vain. 'I’hroughout 
the whole Imsiness, he jiai^l a particular attention to 
the honour of his friend, A\hom he extremely loved, t 

- This oHiee, in wliich he siu-eecilcLl Daniel, Earl of Xot- 
fmghani, lu* rcsijjjncd In 1 70S, under the influence ol the 
intrigues of the Lords Marlborough and (lodolpliin. 

t The fall ot this nobleiuan brought on the removal of all hLi 
friends. This at eonnts for the hitter portrait drawn of Harley 
by tlic Duchess of Marlborough in the ‘ Account of Iier Con- 
duct/ 

\ See the Extracts. 
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In 1711, he incurred gi’eat danger of liis life; the 
Abbe de la Bonriie* (coinrnonly called, the MalVjuis 
of Guiscard) a Frenchman, w hile under examination 
before the Privy Council for high treason, having 
stabbed him with a penknife, f Upon this, the 
assassin was committed to Nt'wgatc, w here he died 
within a fet\" days. During his confiii(>ineut he con- 
fessed, that “ his intention was to havt; murthered Mr. 
St. .John (afterward Yiscount liolingbroke) sit that 
time one of the Secretaries of State, on account of 
his activity in the conviction f>f one (Jreg for a trea- 
sonable eorrt'spondence with h'l'aiK^e.’ (ireg and 
Guiscard were l)oth, it ap])ears, in tlie j)ay of that 
country ; and 1 larli-y had bt-en the first dett'ctor of 
Greg’s designs. 'I'lie only reason, however, assigned 
by Guiscard for stabbing the latter, w ho had changed 
seats with St. .lohn (so that he could not reach the 

* This man had solicited to be cniphn ed against his country in 
several coiut-i of Europe, obtainctl at length a commission from 
Queen Annc', and embarked in an expedition which miscarried. 
His expectations being disappointed by the new ministry, he 
endeavourctl to make his peace at home by acting here as a spy, 
and commenced a treasonalile correspondence. ilis letters 
were intercepted, and produced to him at his exumiiiatiou by 
Mr. Harley. 

f See the Examiner, No. xxxiii. March 15, 1710-11; and 
‘ The true Narrative of wliut passed at the hixainination of the 
Marfpiis de Guiscard,’ in Swift’s Works, iv. ‘201 — ‘222. Swift 
addressed an extempore tetrastich, upon this flagitious event, 
to his physician : 

^ On Britain Europe’.s safety lies; 

Britain is lost, if Harley dies: 

Harley depends upon your skill, 

Think what you save, or what you kill.’ 

Prior, also, shed some “melodious tears on the same occasion.” 
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latter) was, that ‘ he thought it some satisfactiou to 
kill Jih dearest friend.* 

An Act of Parliament was soon afterward passed, 
making it felony without Ix'ncfit of clergy to attempt 
the life of a Piivy Councillor in the execution of 
his office ; and a clause was inserted, to indemnify all 
persons who, in assisting to dt'feiid ]VTr. ILuiey, had 
given any wound or hruis); to the Sieur de Guiscard, 
whereljy he received his death. IJotli Housers of 
Parliament addressed the (iuecn ujion lliis occasion, 
and received from her Majesty an answei’, in wliich 
she spoke of iSIr. Harley's /.cal and lidehty^ in her 
service, and his known o|)posili;m to i^»jK'ry and fac- 
tion, as havitig instigated tlie '• i ori id endeavour.” 

Ho was cotifined hy his wotiud for several weeks, 
before he was able to resume his liltendance upon 
his parliauK'utary duty. 

In 1711, w ith a view of n warding liis exer- 
tion.s, her .'Majesty er{'att'd him llaron Harley of 
W'^j^iore in the c(tunty of l uncford. Karl of Ox- 
ford and Eaii MortinuT; v. ith iciiiauidcr, in deiault 


* ^an^ulnary attempt the ilejieiuleiri.s of the iit'w niini.stry, 
in s of the tlav, altenipteil to ehanze upon the wliig- 

jiarty, who liatl lately been tlismls.'etl l‘nnn all public employ- 
ments: but the villain, it was provid, iiail no eonnexion with 
any man of conseipienee in the kingdom, and Wii.s only a com- 
m.oii wreleh in the service ot* the rreneh ministry. 

By tills * dearest friend,’ in a letter to Switt, dated August 
11, ITli, Uarlev is thus eharaeteriseil : “ I ^ludl never forgive 
myself for having trusted, so long, to mueh real pride 
and awkward humility; to an air of sueli tamiliar li iindshi}), and 
a heart so void of all tenderness; to sueh a ti inper <»f engrossing 
business and |»ower, and so perfect an ineapaeity to manage 
nnui with a tyrannieal disposition to abuse the other, ixc. 
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of male issue of his own body, to the heirs male of 
Sir Robert Harley, K. B., his gi’andfather.* 

In the same year, likewise, he was appointed Lord 
Treasurer of Great Britain; and on his taking 
the usual oaths, Sir Simon Hai’court, Lord Keeper, 
made him the following s|)ecch : 

“ MY LOUD, 

“ The Queen, who does every thing with the 
greatest wisdom, lias given a proof of it in the ho- 
nours she has lately eonfen’od e)n you, whieh are 
exactly suited to your deserts and (|uaH{ications. 
Afy Ivord, the title whieh you now bear could not 
have been so justly placed on any other of her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects. Some of that ancient blood, which 
fills your veins, is derived from the Wres; and you 
have shown yom^elf as ready to sacrihee it for the 
safety of your prince and tin? good of you)’ countr}', 
and as fearless of danger on the most tiying occa- 
sions, as ever any of that Inave and loyal iwuse 
were. Nor is that title less suited to you, as it 
carries in it a relation to one of the chief seals of 
leaining; for even your enemies, n)y Lord, if any 
such there still are, must own that the love of letters, 
and the encouragement of those who excel in them, 
is one distinguishing part of your character. 

“ My Lord, the high station of Loi’d Tieasurer of 
Great Britain, t<' whicli her Alajesty has called you, 

* Lpon this occasion X«e Sack, tl>e I’amou-i I'rench dancing- 
master (as Swift related, from the stutcnicnt of Oxford himself) 
exclaimed, “ Well, I wonder what the Queen could see in hiraj 
for I attended him two years, and he was the greatest dunce 
that ever I . 
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is the just reward of your eminent services. You 
have been the ^eat instrument of restoring- public 
credit, and reUeving this nation from the heavy pres- 
sure and ignominy of an immense debt, under wMch 
it languished ; and you are now entrusted with the 
power of securing us from a relapse into the same ill 
state, out of which you have rescued us. 

This great office, my Lord, is t^very way worthy 
of you ; particularly on the account of those many 
difficulties, with which tlic faithful discharge of it 
must be unavoidably attended, and which require a 
genius like yours to master them. 

The only difficulty wJiich even you, my Lord, 
may find insuperable, is how to deserve better of 
the crown and kingdom after this advancement, than 
you did l)efore it/’ 

That tlie Earl of Oxford, by his abilities as a 
financier, m(*rit<‘d the appointment m hich gave biith 
to these encomiums, his greatest enemies could not 
deny; but his flatterers, pailicularly Dean Swift, have 
hence incorrectly exhibited him as the miiTor of 
loiliiafters. It is no moderate degiee of merit to liave 
retXlie^ed the public credit of the nation, whii'li had 
been raduced to so low iui ebb by his |>rederessors, 
that Navy Bills and some olhei- public debts (left un- 
provided for by parliament, and unli(juidated) were 
at 40 per cent, discount ; and all the contracts made 
by government lor naval stores, |)rovisions, and 
ammunition wt'n*, in < onse(|uonce, liigldy disadvant- 
ageous to the uatiuna’ purse. 

The Kaxi of Oxford put the Navy Bills in course 
of payment, by the introduction of Exchecpier Bills; 
and, when these fell to a discount of only tliree per 
1 
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cent.f he agi’eed with the Bank to cifculate them at 
par. He, likewise, granted to the ptiblic creditors the 
exclusive trade to the South Seas, and incorjiorated 
them into a Company, of which he was made 
Governor, in gratitude for his having been their 
founder and chief director. I"pon this occasion 
Navy Bills rose 20 percent., and were shortly after- 
ward at only 10 per cent, discount. His next care 
was, to put a stop to the usury of the contractors, 
and remitters of money to the army : finally, he 
established parliamentary lotteries.* 

The first imjiortant transaction witli regaril to 
foreign aflairs. in w hich lie was the principal manager, 
was the Peace of Utrecht. During tlie negotiating 
of this Treaty, several representations uere made to 
the tiucen against many of it's propositions. The 
House of Lords, in 1712, complained of the dis- 
graceful terms olfered by France, and of the inso- 
lence of that court in proposing not to acknowledge 
her Majesty’s title to the crown of Great Britain till 
after the ratification of the peai’c. 

How differently the minister thought of the 
offered preliminaries, may be collected from the fob 
lowing extract of the sjieech addressed by the Queen 
to her {larliament on the sixth of June, the same 
y'ear ; 

“ iNIy Lords and Gentlemen, ^ 

“ The making of peace and war is undoubtedly 
the prerogative of the crown ; yet, such is the Ji^i 

sit;;. 

* With respect to these, it must be left to , the reat^S 
own judgement to determine, whether the reputation oPthe 
Earl of Oxford as an able financier is increased, or |hni- 
uished, bjf^heir introduction. ; 
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confidence I place in you, that at the opening of this 
session I acquainted you, that a negotiation for a 
general peace was begun ; and afterward, by messages, 
I promised to communicate to you the terms of peace 
before they should be concluded. 

In pursuance of that promise, I now come to 
let you know, upon what terms that peace may be 
made. 

“ I need not mention the difficulties, which arise 
from the very nature of tliis affair; and it is but too 
ap])arent, that tliese difficulties have been increased 
by other obstructions, artfully contrived to hinder 
tills great and good w ork. 

Nothing, however, bath hindered me from steadily 
pursuing, in the first |>lac(', the true interests of my 
own kingdoms ; ami I have m»t omitted any thing*, 
wliieh might [iroeurt' to all onr allies what is due to 
them by treaties, and what is necessary for theii* 
security. 

The assuring fif the I^rotestant Suec i ssion, as by 
law established in the House of Hanover, to these 
kfirigdums being what I have nearest at heart, par- 
ticulai* care is taken, not only to have' that acknow- 
ledge indhe strongest terms, but to havt' an addi- 
tional security by tlu' ninoval of that pi rson out of 
the dominions of 1*^ ranee, who hath jireteiuled to 
disturli this settlement. 

“ The appreh(‘nsions, that S[>ain and the est 
Indies might be united to Fram e, was the ehiel' in- 
clucemciit to iK'gin this war; and tlu* (.‘flil’ctual ,nro- 
venting of siub an aiion was the priin iplo, which 
1 laid down at tlu t-oinmomx'incnt of this treaty. 
Former exampli's, aiul the late negotiations, suffi- 
eiently' shrnv how tlillieult it i» to find means to ae- 

VOL. V. Q 
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complish this work. I would not content myself 
with such as are speculative, or depend on treaties 
only : I insisted on wliat was solid, and to that end 
have at hand tlie power of exec uting* what should be 
agi’ced. 

I can tlicrcforo now tell you, that France at 
last is brought to offer, ‘ That the Duke of Anjou 
shall for himself and his descc iulc'nts renounce for 
ever all claim to the crown of France;’ and, that 
this important article' may be exposed to no hazard, 
the performance is to accompany the promise^ 

“ At the same time, the succession to the crown 
of France is to be declared, after the death of the 
present Dauphin and his sons, to l)e in the Duke of 
Bern and his sons, in the Duke of Orleans and hig 
sons, and so on to the rest of the House of liourbon. 

As to Sj)ain and the Indies, the succession to 
those dominions, after the Duke of Anjou and his 
children, is to descend to such princc' as shall be 
agreed on at the treaty, for ever excluding the rest 
of the House of Bourbon. 

For confirming the renunciations and settle* 
ments before-mentioiu'd, it is farther oflered, ‘ th^l 
they should be ratified in tlie most strong and sih 
lenm manner, liotli in r'ran(H' and vSpain ; and ti# 
those kini;df)ins, as well as all the other powoH 
engaf^ed in the present war, shall he ffuarantees >tp 
the same.’ i 

“ The nature of tliis [)roposal is such, tha^ it 
executes itself; the intei<st of Spain is to snjijpibrt 
it; aftd, in Frame, the ixrsons to whom that^ijMc- 
cession^s to Ijeloiiff will he rcjnly and po^ii^ui 
enough ^ Tindicate their ow n right. 

FrdWte and Spain arc now more eBti^allv 
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divided than ever. And thus, by the blessing of 
God, will a real balance of power be fixed in Europe, 
and remain liable to as few accidents as human afl'aks 
can l>e exempted from. 

A treaty of commerce between these kingdoms 
and France has l)een entered upon ; but tiie excessive 
duties laid on some goods, and the prohibitions of 
others, make it impossible to finish tin's work so soon 
as were to be desiied. Care is taken, llo^\ ever, to 
establish a method of settling this matte r ; and, in 
the mean time, provision is inatle that tlie same pri- 
vileges and advantages, as shall be granted to ^iny 
other nation by France, shall be granted in like 
manner to us. 

The division of the island of St. Christopher 
between us and tlu^ French having lu'cn tlu' ( ause of 
great inconveniency and damage to my subjects, I 
have demandi'd to have' an absolute cession n)ade to 
me of the whole island ; and France agreeth to this 
demand. 

** Our interest is so dee[)ly concerned in tlie trade 
of North America, tliat I have used iny utmost en- 
deavours te aclju>t that article in tlu' most bencticial 
mann(*r. l^'rauce cotisentith to rest»»re to us tlu' whole 
i)ay and streights of 1 ludson, to deliver up the island 
of Newfoundland with IMaceutia, and to make' an 
ahsclute cession of Annapolis with tlu‘ nst of Nova 
Scotia or Acadia. The safety of our home-trade w ill 
he the bettei* provided Ibr by the demolishing oi 
Dunkirk. 

Our iNItHliterrauean trade, and tlu* Britisli interest 
iuid infiueiuv in those parts, will be xvort'd by the 
[possession of (lil)raltar and Fort iMaiioii, with the 

u 
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whole island of Miiioi'ca, which are offered to remairt, 
in my hands. 

“ Tlie trade to Spain and the West Indies may,, 
in general, be settled as it was in the time of the 
late King of Spain, (iiarles II. ; and a particular 
pi’ovision made, that all advantages, rights, or privi- 
leges, which have been granted or may hereafter be 
granted by Spain to any other nation, shall be in 
like manner granted to the subjects of (ireat Britain. 

“ But the part, which we have borne in the pro- 
secution of this war, entitling us to some distinction 
in tlu' tern»s of peace, I have insisted and obtained, 
that the Assiento (i»r contract, for furnishing the 
Spanish ^\'t'st Indies with negroes) sluill be made 
with us for the tcnni of tliirty years, in the same 
manniT as it hath bt'cu enjoyed ljy the French lor 
ten years past. 

“ 1 have not taken upon me to determine the in- 
terests of our conted<'rates : thc.se must be adjusted 
in tlu' Congress at I'trccht. uheie my best endea- 
vours shall 1)0 cia[)ioycd, as they have hitherto con- 
stantly been, to pi'oeure to every one of them all just 
and reasonable sati,-' fact ion. In the mcJift time, 1 
think it proper to ac<|uaint you, that !■' ranee offers 
to make the Rhine tlu; barrier of the empii’e; to 
yield Brisac, the forts of Kehl and Landau, and to 
ra.se all the Itu’tresses both on the other side of tlu; 
Rhine and in that river. 

“ As tcH^he Protestant interest in Germany, theit* 
will 1 k', on the part of France, no objection to the 
re-settling thereof on the f(,H)t of the 'Preuty of West- 
phalia. 

. ‘ 'rfle Spanish Low Countries may go to his Ini- 
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perial Majesty : tlie kinf^doni of Naples and Sardinia, 
the duchy of Milan, and the jdaces belonging to Spain 
on the coast of Tuscany, may likew ise be yielded by 
treaty of peace to the hlmperor. 

As to the kingdom of Sic ily, though there re- 
maineth no dis])ute concerning tlie cession of it by 
the Duke of Anjou, yet the dispositicni thereof is not 
yet determined. 

“ The interests of the States ( Jenc ral, with respect 
to commerce, arc' agreed to, .as thc*y leave leeeii de- 
manded hy their own ministeis, w itli tlie exc'ejition 
only of some ve ry few species of me re handise ; and 
the emtire hari lc r, as cleinaiuk cl In tlie States in 1709 
from France, ( xc c'pl two or threv places at most. 

As to tlic'sc' exc e ptions, x vc ral expc'dients are 
proposed; and I make' no douht. but that this harrier 
may be so setlU’cb as to rendc'r tliat republic {lerfectly 
secure against any ('uterprise on the jiart of France: 
wdiich is the foundation of all iny c'ugagements, upon 
this head, with the States. 

“ The de mands of Ikirtiigal depending upon tlie 
disposition of Spain, and that article having been 
long in dispute', it has not lu'c'n yvi possible' to make 
any considerable progre ss tlu rein ; hut my pk'iiipo- 
temtiaries will now^ have an opportimity to assist that 
King in his pnle nsions. 

‘ Those of the King of Prussia are such as, I 
hope, will admit cjf little' dilliculty on the' jiart ot 
France; and my utmost enek'avours sljall not he 
wanting to procure' all I am able to so good an ally. 

“ The ditVeTC'iux' he lw een Ihc' ban a r clcinaiukd for 
the Duke oi’ Savi)v in and l!u* (life rs now made 

by France, is vc'ry iru'onsiek'rable : I>nt that Prince 
having so signally distinguished himse lf in the ser- 
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vice of the common cause, 1 am endeavouring to 
procure for him still greater advantages. 

France has consented that the Elector Palatine 
shall continue his present rank among the electors, 
and remain in possession of the Ui)pcr Palatinate. 

“ The electoral dignity is likewise acknowledged 
in the House of Hanover, a(*cording to the article 
inserted, at that Prince’s desire, in my demands. 

And, as to the rest of the allies, I make no doubt 
of being able to secure their several interests.” 


During tlie recess of parliament, her Majesty gave 
a fartlier testimony of her aj)prol)alif)n of the Earl of 
Oxford for liis management of tins negotiation, by 
investing him with tlie Order of tlie Garten*; and in 
1713, nine days l)efort^ the meeting of parliament, 
the peace was signed at Utrecht. 'J'he communica- 
tion of this event to both Houses, and afterward to 
the |)ublic, Vvas receivc'd with the greatest demoa-» 
stratioiis of joy. > 

But, in the following year, it was discovered 
the treaty was liij^lily detriinental to (he eoinmt'lil!' 
of (heat Jiritaii), especially as it aflected the separalp 
arrari«'enietit with Spain; and in July, 171 4, the 
House of l>ords addressed her Majesty, dcsiring^ her 
to ‘ use effectual means to procure such alterations to 
be made in the same, as mij^ht render the Spanish 
trade hen'cficial co her subjects.’ ’I'he national dis- 
content hre^e out, in intter iiivccliv<'s fioin the jm^ss, 
against the advisers of the peace: want of ability, or 
of integrity, was laid to (he charge of the Lonl 
'Jrea.surer in particular; and this, comijined with the 
a[)p:.ct9il(Uiions fd a secret design at court to brings in 
lender, speedily efl'ected liis disgpmce. Ib: 
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was dismissed from his office twenty days after the 
above address ; and the staff was given to the Duke 
of Shrewsbury, who was at the same time appointed 
Chamberlain of the Household, and Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland. The Queen did iu)t long survive this 
change of hei* ministry ; and, as she had been in a 
great measure comj)ell(‘d to it by the clamor of her 
subjects, it was supposed to have hastened her death. 

The Earl of Oxford, however, was nominated by 
George 1 . one of the Nineteen, wlio with the seven 
gi'eat Offic('rs of State (agreeably to an Act of the 
late Queen) were to constitute' a Regency, till her 
successor should be fully seated on the throne. 

But on oj)ening tljci first session of the new parlia- 
ment, in 1715, his Majesty strongly animadverted on 
the insecurity and otlier disadvantages of the late 
peace, h Inch lu' termcHl ‘ a fatal cessation of ai*ms.’ 
This laid tlie foundation for an impeachment of the 
Earl of Oxford, liy the Commons, fur high treason and 
other high erimes and misdemeanors ; and, on the 
sixteenth of .Inly, the House of Lords committed him 
to the I'ower. Mdie Duke of Ormond, likewise, Lord 
Bolingbrokc', tlu' Earl of Strafford, and iMr. Prior, 
who had all partieipatt'd in advising or negotiating 
the ciiiniiiati'd iioaee, were impeached at the same 
time. The t w o former lU*d to E ranee ; and Strafford 
and Prior ui'ri’ discharged: hut Lord Oxford re- 
mained a prisoner in tlu' Tower till the first of .Tuly, 
1717, wlum he was brought to liis triayn Westmiii- 
st(?r Hall. 'Plu* I .ords resolving how ever, as a preli- 
minary measure, tliat the Commons should make 
good the two artieJi's of high treason bi'fore they pro- 
ceeded on the numerous charges of high crimes and 
misdemeanors, and the Commons refusing to assent 
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to this regulation, a disagreement took place between 
the two Houses : and the latter, instead of sending 
their managers to snl)stantiate tlieir charges, abruptly 
adjourning to tJu^ thiid of duly, tlie Isolds after pro- 
clamation made tliree several times for liis accusers 
to appear/ discharged the Earl from the impeach- 
ment, and ordered that he should be immediately 
set at liberty.* 

His Lordslii[) from this time j)assed his days in 
retirement, anti in the occasional soeiety of men of 
letters, to u lioin he had always lieen a patron and a 
friend. 

Before lie was created a pt n r, liis lil)rary was fixed 
at Wimpolo in ( amhridgcsiiiie, his usual place of 
residence, wlieiiec' lie IVeijutnlly visited his friends 
at Cambridge. I lis attaelmu nt, intl(‘ed, to literature 
is ahundantly evinced hy the iiuUfaligahle pains 
vvhieli he took, and the imnu'ns(‘ sums which he 
expended, in [‘orining w liat Po))(‘ einjiliatieally pro- 
nouiu ed • one oi’ ( he fine>t libraries in Eurojie.’ f 

Sonic wiitcis liav<; falsely stated, tlial ‘ lie was acquitted l)y 
his pccjrs;’ hut ilji> 1> luivtakiupr the case; lor the clauge was not 
investigated, nor any (jvidenee produced upon the subject, tlie 
diirerem la tween the two Houses liaving put an end tv the 
j u d i c i u 1 [ ) r 0 c e c d i M g - . 

f His Collection oi' Manuscripts was purchased by govern* 
ment tor 10,000/., and is now deposited in tlie Ih iii.^Ii Museum, 
A valuable Catalogue of theni, in two volinnes folio, was drawn 
up in I?,")!), principally by the celebrated Huinj>Iiry Wanicy; 
and, in ISOO, a second wa.s e\ecu(cd in three volume*® folio 
by the Rev. Robert Nares, wliich Mr. Dilnlin (the great 
authority in bibliography) represents as ‘ the most complete 
that lias yet appeared in Kngland.* His Imoks were sold 
to Thomas (Xsb(;rne, a bookseller, for KgO(X)/. ; a sum, which 
must excite* the asionisinnent and the regret of the present 
age, w'haiitt ad^d that Lord Oxford gave 18 , 000 ^. for th« 
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He died in May 21, 1724, and left a son, who su( - 
ceeded him in his honours and estate. His daughter. 


binding only of tlic least part of tlicm! In 1713-4 appeared 
an account of this Collection in four volumes (the fifth not 
properly belonging to it) of which the first two were written 
in Latin by Johnson, and the third and fourth, a repetition of 
the two former in Knglish, by Oldys; and, “notwithstanding 
it’s defects,” says Mr, Dihdin, “ it is the best catalogue of a 
large library of which we can boast.” Tlie bibliograplier’s ana- 
lysis of the Ilarleian Library, as extremely curious, is here sub- 


joined : 

Volumes, 

Divinity, Greek, Latin, IVench, and Etalian about 2, OCX) 

English 2,500 


f Italy 600"! 

I I'Vance 500 j 

History and Anticpiitics, including Spain 150 1*,000 

1 (lennanv and | 
^Holland 250 J 

Eooks of PriiUs, Sculpture, and I)ravvii>g.s. . . . articles 20,000 
(’ol lection of Portraits 10,000 


f Anatomy 

Philosophv, (^hemistry, and Medicine, Astronomy 

comprehending j ^iathematics 1 
KAleliemy - 

> I ' I'oreign 2,50(5 

l'aigli.''h 000 J 

, , rl-ntin, iVt neb, Italian,-! 

(,rogrnphy^ hn.n.do.y, a,ul 1 Spanish.. -K) t 

General (h-tory ;i(X)5 

Voyages and Ili.'^tories relating to the C foreign KKD 

East and West Indies ^Englisli -KXlj 

Cireek and Latin ('Ias>ics, (iraminars, and Lexicons . . . . 


3,100 


590 


800 
2, EDO 


Looks prinletl on vclitun; folio, TO and ujnvard; vj^artoi 

4*0; octavo, 1(X) J 

Englisii Poetry, Komanct s, and Novels ^^0 

Livres Francois, I tab ct llispan 

Parliauicptary Aii'airs and rrials 4f)0 

TraiW Hjfj Nd Commerce 

l^ewdc owe other departuicnts, which at the moderate com- 
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who in 1712 married the Marquis of Carmarthen, 
died in childbed of a son (subsequently, Duke of 
Leeds) in tlic following year, aged ^8.* 

putation of eighty volumes only in each, amount collectively to 
4,080, and according to Mr. Gough 400,000 pamphlets! 

Osborne was accused of ‘ having rated his books, in the Sale- 
Catalogue, at too high a price.’ His reply, or rather Dr. Johnson’s, 
was — “ If 1 have set a high value upon books; if I have vainly 
imagined literature to he more valuable than it really is, or idly 
hoped to revive a taste well nigh extinguished, I know not why 
I should be persecuted with clamor and invective; since / shall 
only suffer by my mistake, and he ohligi tl to keep tliose hooks, 
which I was in hopes oi selling.” The liiet was, that Jus charges 
were extreniel}' moderate: and the sale oi“ the books w'as so 
very slow, tliat Joluison a.-snred Uoswell, ‘ tliere was not much 
gained by the bargain.’ In his (’atalegiu* of 1718, four years 
after the Ilarleian sale, occurs a co[jy of the Aldine Plato of 
1518 upon vellum at tuetit\ guineas, for wliich Lord Oxford 
gave a hundred ! and some of the scarcest hooks in English 
literature at t\\o, or three, or four shillings, for wiiich are DOW 
given three times ihe^iumher ol'pomuls! I 

Among other scholars, it nKi> added, the celebrated Ockley, 
Professor of Arabic at Caml)rii!ge, was admitted to Ids table; 
and there prol)al)ly, through hi- iiu xpcrlenee in the more polished 
attentions of life, commilted him.-elf by some nial-a-propos ob- 
servations. was cluirged with “ having given such extreme 

offciice by some uncourtly an>wers to some gentlemen at my 
Lord Treasurer’s table, that it would he in vain to make any 
farther application to Inin.” ITom this, as well IPB the addi- 
tional charge of sottislmes.s, in an apologetic letter to Harley 
he fully vindicated himself: and to the lionour of his noble 
patron it should 1; mcntior.cd, that his convivial clumsiness did 
not interrupt Harley s regard; fhr, several years allerw'ard, he 
valued the correspondence of Ockley. 

♦ Upon this occasion, Swift addressed the afflicted father in 
the following consolatory epistle, one of tlie finest that ever was 
written : 

‘ My Loud, 21, 1713. 

V Ynittr LoCxMMj^ is tlic person in the world to whom every 
liO(<liiif^&ilcnt upon such an occasion as this, which is 
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The characters drawn of this great statesman, as 
to his political accomplishments (for his private life 

only to be supported by tbc greatest wisdom and strength of 
mind ; wherein, God knows, the wisest and host of us, who 
would presume to olfer their thoughts, arc far your inferiors. 
It is true, indeed, that a great misfortune is apt to weaken the 
mind, and disturb the understanding. Hiis, indeed, miglit be 
some pretence to us to administer our consolations, if we had 
been wliolly strangers to the person gone. But, my Lord, who- 
ever had the honour to know her wants a comforter as much as 
your Lordship: because, tlioiigh their Joss is not so great, yet 
tliey have not the same firmness and prudence to support the 
want of a friend, a patroness, a l)cneractor, as you liave to sup- 
port that of a daugliter. My Lord, botli religion and reason 
forbid me to have the least concern for that lady^s death, upon 
her own account : and he must he an ill Cliristian, or a perfect 
stranger to her virtues, who would not wish himself (with all 
submission to (iod Almighty’s will) in Ijcr condition. But your 
Lordship, who has lost such a daughter, and we who liave lost 
such a friend, and the world which lias Jpst such an example, 
have in our several degrees greater cause to lament, than per- 
haps was ever given hy any private person before : for, my Lord, 
I have sat down to think of ev(*rv amivahle quality that could 
enter into the composition of a lady, and could not single out 
eiie, which she did not possess in as higli a perfection as human 
neiurc is capable of. Ihu. as to your LonLhip’s own particular, 
It is an unconceivable misfortune to have lost such a daughter, 
l^it is a possession which Jew can l)oa>t o(, to liave had sucli a 
Aitightcr. I have often said to yonr Lordship, that “ I never 
Bfiew any one by many degrees so happy in their domestics as 
JfAlu:’* and 1 affirm you are so still, thougli not by so many 
Agrees; whcnci' it is very obvious, th,it your l^ordsliip slioiild 
reflect upon what you have left, and not upon wliat you have 
lost. 

' * To say the truth, rnv Lord, you began to he loo happy for 
a mortal ; nuich inoic happy, than is usual u ith the dispensa- 
tions of Brnvidenco K ng to continue. You had lieen the great 
instrument of preserving your country from foreign and domestic 
ruin; you have hail the felicity of establishing your family m 
the greatest lustre, without any obligation to the bounty of your 
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all allow to have been exemplary) are strikingly dif- 
ferent. Tic has been alternately pronounced a fiend 
or an angel, as hostility or amity held tlic pen. Lord 
Bolingbroke, in liis " Letter to Sir William Wynd- 
hain/ is an instance of the first, j)rononncing him * a 
negligent minister, and wholly unequal to his station. 
Puzzled and embarrassed in conversation, he was 
constantly (if we may trust the same prejudiced au- 
thority) scribbling verses from court to the Scriblerus 
club (S^^ ift, Arbutlmot, Parnell, and I^oj)e, and some- 
times (»ay), freciuentt'd their parties almost eveiy 
night, and would engage in idl(‘ lalk evc'U on the 
crisis of the most important coiu c i ns.’ The Ibllowing 
lines of Pope no U ss verify tlie last : 

‘ And sure, ifauglit below tlie Si'ats divine 
Can touch immortals, ’tis a soul like thine : 

A soul supreme, in cacli hard instance tried, 

Above all pain, anger, and all pride; 

The rage ot power, the blast ot* public breath, 

The lust of lucre, and the dread of death, 

prince, or an}’ industry of your own : you have triumphed over 
the violence ami treaclicry of your eneinics, by your courage and 
abilities ; and, by the stcadine^'S of y(mr temper, over the in- 
constancy and caprice of 3 our friends. Perhaps, your Lordship 
has felt too much complacency within yourself, upon this uni- 
versal success ; and Ood Almiglity, who would not disappoint 
your endeavours for the public, tliouglit lit to punish you with 
a domestic loss, where he knew your heart was most exposed ; 
and at the same tirr.v; has fulfilled his own wise purpose by re- 
warding, in a better life, tliat excellent creature he lias taken 
from you.’ 

^ 1 know not, my Lord, wliy I write this to you, nor hardly 
what I am writing. I am sure, it is not from any compliance 
with form ; it is not from tfiinking, that I can give your Lord- 
ship any ease. I think it was an impulse upon me, tliat I should 
say son.ctliing; an# wtietber I shall send you what I have writ- 
ten, 1 am yet iai||||ibt, ^ c.’ 
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In vain to deserts thy retreat is made ; v ^ 

The muse attends tliee to thy silent shade : 

’Tis hers the brave man’s latest steps to trace, 

Re-judge his acts, and dignify disgrace. 

When interest calls off all her sneaking train. 

And all th’ obliged desert, and all the vain ; 

She waits or to the scalfold, or the cell, 

When the last lingering friend has bid farewell. 

E’en now, she shades thy evening walk witli bays.. 

No hireling she, no prostitute of praise : 

E’en now, observant of the parting ray, 

Eyes the calm sun-set of thy various day ; 

Through fortune’s cloud one truly great can see. 

Nor fears to tell that Mouti mck is he.* 

Tlie reader will p('r]ia[)s not lie displeased to read 
the more (pialified paneg^yrie of Dean vS\vift:f ‘ The 
Earl of Oxford is a person of as nnieh virtue, as cart 
possibly- eonsist with the love of power ; and his love 
of power is no gre ater, (lutn A\liat is common to men 
of his sn|u*nor eapaeitit's: neither; did any" man ever 

* These beautilul lines torni part of a Poetical Epistle, which 
Pope a4ldie.>scd to Lord Oxi'ord in IT- 1 with a copy of I’ar- 
jfielPn Poems and a prose letter, reejnesting permis>ion to dedi- 
cate to him that work. — “ All I shall say ior it (he adds) is, 
that ’tiff; the. only dedication I ever writ, aiul shall be the only 
one, whether vou accept it or not ; for 1 will not how the knee 
to a Jess mar. tlnm my l.ord Oxiord, and I expect to see no 
greater iii iny time.” 1 o this Lord Oxford, among other things^ 
said in reply \o\i ask my consent, X'c. lo what straits doth 
this reduce me! I look hack, indeed, to those evenings I have 
usefully and pleasantly ."pent with Air. Pope, Mr, Parnell, Dean 
Swiilt, tlie Doetm* { Arhulhnot) c'vc. 1 should he glad the world 
knew* you admitted me to your Inendship ; aiul, since }Our 
affection is too hard (or y<*ur judgement, 1 am contented to let 
the world know how well Air. l^ojio can write upon a barren 

subject.” 

t Who addrcs-seil to him his ‘ Proposal for correcting, im- 
proving, and ascertaining the English longui.. 
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of others, except toward the end of his ministry* 
He was pffable and courteous, extremely easy and 
agreeable in conversation, and altogether disengaged; 
regular in his life, with great appearance of piety ; 
nor ever guilty of any expressions, that could possibly 
tend to Avhat was indecent or profane. His imper- 
fections were at least as obvious, although not so 
numerous, as liis virtues. He bad an air of secrecy in 
his manner and countenance, by no means proper for 
a great minister, because it warns all men to j)rei)are 
against it. He often gave no answer at all, aiul very 
seldom a direct one : and I the rather blame this re- 
servedness of tcmpt'r, because I have knowm a very 
different practice succeed much better; of which, 
among others, the late Earl of .SundtTland, and the 
present Lord Somers, persons of great abilities, are 
remarkable instances, who used to talk in so frank 
a manner that they seemed to disccner the bottom 
of their licarts, and by that aj)j)eurance of confidence 
would easily unlock the breasts of others. But the 
Earl of Oxford pleads, in excuse of this charge, 

* he hath seldom or never communicated any tmng 
which was of importance to be concealed, wherein 
he hath not been deceived by the vanity, treachery, 
or indiscretion of those he discovered it to.’ Another 
of his imperfections, universally known and com- 
plained of, was procrastination or delay ; * wdiich 
was, doubtless, n.^tural to him, although he often 
bore the blame without the guilt, and when the 
remedy was not in his power ; for never were prince 

* “ The greatest minister I ever knew,” says Swift in his 

* Treatise on Good Manners, &c.,’ “ was the greatest trespasser 
t^ainst pi nctuality ; by which all his business doubled upon him, 
and placed him in a continual arrear.” 
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and minister better matcl^ed than his sovereign and 
he upon that article ; and therefore, in the disposal 
of employments, wlicrein the Queen was very abso- 
lute, a year would often pass before they could come 
to a determination. I remember he was, likewise, 
heavily charged w ith tlie common court-vice, of pro- 
mising very lil^eially and seldoiii porforining ; of 
which, although ! cannot altogether acquit liini, yet 
1 am confident his intentions u ere generally better 
than his disappointed solicitors would believe. It 
may be likew ise said of liim, that he certainly did 
not value, or did not luaderstand, the art of acquir- 
ing friends ; liaving mad«:? v( ry few' during the time 
of liis j)owH?r, and contrac ti'd a great niunher of ene- 
mies. Some of us used to observe, that ‘ those whom 
he talked w ell of or suflered to be often near him, 
were not in a situation of innch advantage ; and that 
his mentioning others witli contempt, or dislike, w^as 
no hindran('e at all to their jnetermerit.’ I have 
dwelt the longer upon this great man’s character, 
l)ecause I have observed it so often mistaken by the 
wise reasoners of l)oth ])arties : besides, having had 
the honf)nr, for almost four years, of a nearer ac- 
quaintance with liim than usually liap])ens to men of 
my level, and this without the least mercenary ob- 
ligation, I thouglit it lay in my power, as I am sufe 
it is in my w^ill, to represent him to the world with 
impartiality and truth.’ 

He wrote ‘ An Essay upon Public Credit,’ inserted 
4n the ‘ Somers Tracts f ’ and to him, also, are as- 
cribed the * Essay upon Loans,’ and the ‘ Vindica- 
tion of the Rights of tlie Commons of England,’ 
signed Humphrey Mackwortli.” Several of his 
letters are preserved in the Ilavleiau iMSS. ; and a 
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few jocular verses, in thp Correspondence lietween 
Swift and his Friends. 

“ Oxford,” says Mr. Archdeacon Coxe, “ was un- 
inpeachable in his private character, never offending 
against morality either in conversation or action, a 
tender husband, and a good father, highly disinter- 
ested and generous. He piided himself in his high 
descent, was stiff and formal in his deportment, and 
forbidding in his nianner. He was learned and 
pedantic ; embarrassed and inelegant botli in speak- 
ing and Avriting. He was eqn.'illy an enemy to plea- 
sure and business, extremely dilatory, and fond of 
procrastination ; timid in public affairs, yet intrepid 
when his own jierson Avas concerned; jealous of power, 
indefatigable in promoting the j)etty intrigues of the 
court, but negligent in things of impoi’tance, a whig 
■ in his heart and a tory from ambition ; too ready for 
tem])orary convenit'iice to adopt measures he disap- 
proved, y('t iin\\ illing' av holly to sacrifice his real sen - 1 
timents to interest or party ; afi’ecting’ the most pro- 
found secrecy in all political transactions, and mys- 
terious in the most trifling occurrences, He^AA^as 
liberal in making [)roinises, yet breaking them with- 
out scruple ; a defect, Avhich arose more from facility 
of temper than from design. He corresponded at the 
s^me time with the dethroned family and the house 
of Hanover, and Avas therefore neither trusted, nor 
respected, by either party. The only point, in which 
be and his collegue Bolingbroke agreed, was the 
love of literature and the patronage of learned men, 
which rendered their administration eminently illus- 
trious.” 
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EXTRACTS. 

Letter to Dean Sxvift just before the loss of his 
Staf. 

^ July 27, 1714. 

‘ If I tell my dear friend tlie value I put upon his 
undeserved friendship, it will look like suspecting 
you or myself. Though I have had no power since 
July 25, 1713, I believe now as a private man, I 
may prevail to reneAv your licence of absence, condi- 
tionally you will l)e j)resent with me ; for to-morrow 
morning I shall be a private person. When I have 
settled my domestic affairs here, I go to Wimpole; 
thence, alone, to Herefordshire. If I have not tired 
you, tHe-a-tHe^ fling away so much time upon one 
who loves you. And, I believe, in the mass of souls 
ours WTre pbu^ed near each other. 1 send you an 
imitation of Dryden, as I went to Kensington : 

* To serve with love 
And shed your blood. 

Approved is above : 

Hut here below 
Tir examples show, 

’Tis fatal to be good.' 


‘ Aug. 6, 1717. 

‘ Two years’ retreat has made me taste the con- 
versation of my dearest friend w ith a greater relish, 
than even at the time of my being charmed with it 
in our frequent joumeys to Windsor. Three of your 
letters have come* safe to my hands : the first about 
two ytiars since (that, my son keeps as a family- 
monument) ; the other two arrived since the first of 
July. My heart is often with you; but I delayed 

II 2 
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writin^, in expectation of giving a perfect answer 
about my going to Brampton : but the truth is, the 
warmth of rejoicing in these parts is so far from 
abating, that I am persuadod by my friends to go 
into Cambridgeshire, where you are too just not to 
believe you wdl be u elcome before any one in the 
world. The longing ,your friends have to see you 
must be submitted to the judgement yourself makes 
of all circumstances. At present, this seems to be a 
cooler climate, than yoxir islaiul is likely to be when 
they assemble, Ac. Our impatience? to see you should 
not draw you into uneasiness. A\'e long to embrace 
you, if you find it may l)e of no inconvenience t(* 
yourself,’ 
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[1642—1726.] 


Mr ISAAC NEWTON, tlie father of tlie Philo- 
sopher, was descc'iidetl from an aiieicnt family, which 
resided successively at Ncwto!i in Lancashire, and 
Westby and A\h)olstiH)rpe in Lincolnshire. At the 
latter place, a hamlet of Cohlerwortlu this prodigy of 
philosophii'al learning' was born on Cliristmas Day, 
16 12, about thrc'i' months after liis fathers death. 

Two years aftcTU ard, his motlier (a lady of an 
ancient family of the name ol‘ Ayseouoli^ engaged in 
a second marriag'c, l)y Avhich she liad three other 
children. Bein^* a woman of e;()od sense, slic did 
not ^ei;*lect to take* a biTomin^' care of her son s 
education. At twelve years of ae;e, she put him to 
the (Grammar School at (Jrantham, where he was 
remarked for his mechanical inventions and models; 
having* ovcai disco veivd a rude method of estimating 
the course of the wind, by observing lunv much far- 
ther he could leap in it's direction than the ('ontrary 
way. But, as his mother did nt)t intend to breed 
him a scholar, after he had remained there some 

* Aitthouities. Biographia Brltannica^ Pemberton’s ‘ 

•cievo of Neijcton^s Philosophyy Birch’s ‘ llisiorp of the Roijal 
and WliLstoii’s Memoirs. 
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years, she took him home, that he ifiight betimes 
become interested in his own affairs, and be the 
sooner able to manage them himself. Upon trial, 
however, he show'ed so little disposition to turn his 
thoughts that way, and at the same time attached 
liimself so closely to his studies, that on the sugges- 
tion of an uncle of his, a clergyman, she thought it 
best to send him Iiack to Grantham ; whence, at 
eighteen yeai’s of age, he removed to Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Avhcre his uncle above-mentioned 
had been a member, and still retained many 
friends. 

In the beginning of the seventeenth century, the 
study of the mathematics had been introduced into 
that University. The elements of geometry and alge- 
bra thenceforth became, generally, one branch of a 
tutor’s lectures ; and Newton, on his admission, found 
Mr. (afterward Dr.) Barrow Fellow of his College. 
Mr. Lucas, also, dying shortly afterward, left by his 
will an appoijitment for founding his mathematical 
lecture, which was settled in I6(j3, and honoured by 
Barrow as it’s first Professor. ^ 

Newton therefore, by turning his thoughts to ma- 
thematical studies, seems to have complied at once 
with his own particular passion, and the general 
taste of tlie^lace ; with a genius however infinitely 
superior to all who had gone before him, or who 
have followed. 

In his outset, he took up Euclid’s ‘ Elements and 
after once running his eye over it, became master of 
every proppsition. The youthful vigour of his un- 
derstanding would not suffer him coolly to contemn 
plate the singular excellence of that author's mode 
of demonstration, by which the whole seriei and 
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connexion of the truths advanced is continually kept 
in view. This neglect he discovered, and lamented, 
in his riper age : hut his ingenuousness in confessing 
to Dr. Pemberton an error, which othei wise nobody 
could have surmised, and that too after he was 
equally full of years and honours, was in him only 
a slender instance of the most amiable simplicity of 
disposition. 

The truth is, when he fii’st went to Cambridge, 
the popular theorist was Des Cartes, who had greatly 
extended the bounds of algebra in the way of ex- 
pressing geometrical lines by algebraical equations, 
and had thus introduced a new method of treating 
geometry. 

This new analytical way Newton speedily exa- 
mined, and appreciated; but having sounded the depth 
of that author’s understanding, u ilhout feeling the 
extent of his own, he proceeded to read those pieces 
of Dr. Wallis which were then printed, and particu- 
larly his ‘ Arithmttica Injinitorum.' Here he first 
found what set his boundless talents to work, and 
led him by d«‘grees to the invention of his ‘ New 
JMethod of Infinite .Series and Fluxions,’ which 
. after about two years’ close apjilieation to the best 
matheuiatic:d writers then extant, he published in 
1665 . # 

About tins ijerioil he observed, that the principal 
Professors were busied in nmking improvements upon 
telescopes ; and he threw aside all abstract specula- 
tions, to engage in this more useful study. 

Des Cartes i.i his ‘ Dioptrics,’ the best of his phi- 
losophical performances, conceiving that light was 
homogeneous, had upon this princij.b' lii’st tliscovered 
the laws of refraction, and demonstrated that ‘ the 
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perfecting of telescopes depended upon giinding the' 
glasses in elliptic, jiarabolic, or hyperbolic figures.’ 

This set the ^ most cmiiieiit Englishmen to work, 
among others Air. (afterward Sir Christopher) Wren, 
who liad recently made considerable advances to*- 
ward (^omi)leting what was thought so useful an in- 
vention. 

Air. Newton therefore, whose private affairs had 
for a sliort time drawn him into Lincolnsliire, on his 
return to college' in 1G()6 a])plied himself to the 
grinding of optic glasses, under the poj)ular convic- 
tion of the hornogeiieity of light, l ie next procured 
a glass ])rism, in order to try the celebrated pheno- 
mena of colours, not long before discovered by Gri- 
maldi ; and w^as higlily delighted at first with view'- 
ing the vivid brightness of llie colours j)rodueed by 
this experiment. Me w as surprised, how ever, to see 
in an oblong form w liat, acenrding to the received 
nde of refractions, ought to liavt^ Ikh'U circidar. At 
first, he thought the irregularity inigiit possibly be 
accidental ; but lliis w as a (pu'stion, which he could 
not quit without farther satisfactiuii. l ie, therefore, 
presently invented an inlallilile metliod of deciding 
it, and this })ioduced his * New Theory of Light 
and Colours.’ 

But the Aeory alone, unexpected and surprising 
as the discovery w as, did not satisfy him ; he rather 
considered the use, to w liich it might be (‘(Uivertcd for 
the improving of telesco{)es, his [)i*imary object. To 
this end, having now discovered light to be an hete- 
rogeneous mixture of dilfereiitly-reliangible rays, he^ 
computed the errors thence arising ; and finding them 
greatly to exceed tliose occasioned l)y tljp (ircu- 
lur figure glasses, lie laid aside gl^^s^ 
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works, and took the subject of reflexions into con- 
sideration. 

He nov/ understood that optical instruments might 
be brought to any imaginable degree of perfection, 
provided a reflecting substance could l)e discovered, 
which would polish as finely as glass, reflect as much 
light as glass transiuits, and admit of being ground 
to a parabolic figur(\ l^hesc conditions appeared to 
him to involve difficulties almost insuperable ; parti- 
cularly wln n he fin tlier (‘onsidered, that every irre- 
gularity in a reflecting superficies makes the rays 
deviate five or six times more I’rom their due course, 
than similar irregularities in a refracting one. 

Amidst these thoughts, he was driven from Cam- 
bridge by the plague; and more than two years 
elapsed, before he made any farther progress on the 
subjeH. Ear, liou ever, from wuLsting liis hours in the 
retirement of tlie country, he tliere first started the 
liint which ga\c rise to his immortal work, the 
* Principia' 

The consideration of accelerated motion in the 
Method of Fluxions above-mentioned, \\ bich he was 
still improving, unavoidably led his tlioughts to the 
jUill^^:t of Gravity, the elfect of which is an instance 
p^ll^iat motion in nature. The fall of an aj)ple, as 
hfewas sitting alone in his garden, is ilsnally repre- 
sented ns the proximate cause of his iinj)ortant scries 
of iiKpiiries. This power not l)c ing sensibly dimi- 
iliished at the greatest distance from the centre of the 
:^arth to which we can rise, he eoncluded that it 
il^ust extend nuioh farther than was usually thought; 
pi?rha])s to the moon; and, if so, her motion must 
be influenced l)y it : probably, slu' is retained l)y it 
in Jicr ori)it tlioiigh at her distaiu'c may dift'er 
G 
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gre^itly in efficacy from that whicli it exerts near the 
surface. 

To estimate the degree of this diminution, he 
considered that if the moon be retained in her orbit 
by the force of gravity, the primary planets are un- 
doubtedly retained in theirs by a similar power ; and 
by comparing the several periods with the intervals by 
which they are respectively separated from the sun, 
he found that upon his hypothesis tliat force must 
vary in the inverse duplicate [U'oportion of the 
distances. 

This he infeiTed, by supposing tliem to move round 
the sun in circles, from which indeed their orbits, 
in general, do not greatly differ. But as he adopted 
the eiToncous estimate of the day, which allotted 
only Go bmglish instead of 69-^ miles to a degree, he 
w^as led iiito c'oiulusions so inaccurate, that lie laid 
aside for some time all farther in(|uiries.^*' 

This calm abandonment of a favourite theory, 
founded upon the licst astronomical observations of 
the planetary system, is an illustrious proof of a 
temper admirably fitt(»d for philosopliical iiKjuiries^^; 
By A’oltaire it is recorded, as an aiu‘cdote of paiticu**^, 
lar use in the history of the human mind ; showing atT 
once, l)oth the exactness necessary in these sciej||pes, 
and the disinterestedness of New ton in his search 
after truth. 

In 1667, he was cliosen Fellow of his College, 
and took the degree of M. A. llis thoughts were 
now again engaged upon his reflecting telescope, 

* It is indeed not u little surprising, tliat he should be ui^C^ 

quainted with Norwood's ‘ Mensuration,' which had Ipeen made 
in 1G35* and still more so, that he did not inform 'ItiimsQlf of 
it, when he reined to Cambridge shortly afterward; ‘ 
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which he was anxious to complete; and in 1668, 
having considered Mr. Gregory’s suggestion (in his 

Optica Promota'') of a hole in the mid.st of the 
object-metal to transmit the light to an eye-glass 
placed behind it, he resolved first, as an improvement 
upon this design, to place the eye-glass at the side of 
the tulKi rather than in it’s middle : he then made a 
small instrument, with an object-metal spherically 
concave. This, however, was merely a rude essay, 
as he WJinted a good polish for the metal. But his 
incpiiries upon the sidjject were inteiTU])ted by Dr. 
Barrow’s resigning to him the Mathematical Chaii’ 
at Cambridge in November, 1669. 

.In the moan time, an unexpected occasion drew 
from him a discovery of the great improvement, 
which he had made in geometry by the helj) of his 
new analysis. 

Lord Brounker, President of the Royal Society, 
had published in the preceding year a quadrature of 
the hyperl)ola in an infinite scries ; u hieh, with the 
.help of Dr. Wallis’ division, was soon afterward de- 
/•jponstrated by Mr. Nicholas Mercator, in his ‘ Zo* 

f rithmo-technica,' in 1668. 

This book presently came into the hands of Dt. 
j^h ^ow, then at 'J'nnity College, (’ainhridge; who, 
r2#ollecting that he had j)i t‘viously seen in Newton’s 
writings a similar series, inor<' generally coni])rehend- 
ing all sorts of curves, communicated to him IMerca- 
tor’s invention : u[)on the sight of which, Newton 
ithmediately produced his papers containing the 
\^nalpsis per icqiiationes numero termhiorum in- 
Jinitas* 

The Doctor, amazed at the performance, in- 
stantly transmitted an account oa it liis friend 
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Mr. Collins ; at whose request, he subsequently ob 
tained the author s leave to send him tlie manuscrip 
itself. Collins took a copy of it before he returnee 
it to the ownej\ and thus enabled himsedf to com- 
municate other transcripts to the most eminent of 
his mathematical accpuiintance. Notwitlistanding 
this, however, it Avas not till many years afterward, 
that the full extent of the invention was accurately 
understood. 

It was natural (according to M. Fontenelle) to ex- 
pect that Newton, upon seeing JMercators l)ook, 
would liave been forward to open his treasure, and 
thus to secure to himself the glory of I)eing the first 
divseoverer. lint tliis was not his way of thinking: 
on tlie contrary, a\ e know from his own w ords, that he 
thought IMerc'atoi’ had entirely discovered his secret, 
or that others would do so before ht.‘ was of a proper 
age to address tin* pul)li(*. 'J'he empty cliaracter of 
doing Avhat nohotly elst^ could do, lie Jook(*d upon as 
a child’s baul)l(‘ : his views were far higlier, and more 
extensive; his fanu' he vislied to rest upon a more 
substantial foundation. 

These speculalive inventions therefore, howevt; 
illg'enious, were kept l)y him ;is necessary- t(jols 
implements in his researehes into tlie works of Na^ 
tore. There, he knew they would he of use to him f 
and he knew too how to use tiiem there to adyati- 
ta^^e : in these views, indeed, only it w^as, that he set 
any particular value ujion them. Nay, he was now 
actually making- this use of lliem, in discovering the 
properties of Light. >' 

As his thoughts had been for some time chii^fly 
employed upon Optics, he made his discoy^es dtt 
that science jthe subject of his lectures W^ijii&tjirce 
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first years after lie was appointed Matliematical Pro- 
fessor. 

Previously to his finishing these lectures, he was 
chosen Fellow f)f the Royal vSociety in January, 
1671-2;^^ when, having now lironglit his theory of 
Light and Colours to great pcTlixtion, he commu- 
nicated it to l)is nev/ collegiies. It was subse- 
quently juiblislied in tlaar ‘ Transactions,’ Februaiy, 
1672. 

Notwithstanding all these |)rccaufions, however, in 
preparing it for j)ubli(’ view, it was so entirely new, 
and demanded such a degi’e(‘ of accuracy in making 
the experiments uj)on v/iiirh it was founded, and such 
a subtilty of reasoning also upon those experiments, 
that it encountered oppostns wherever it made it’s 
appearance. 

He was thus unexpectedly drawn int# various 
disputes, which gave him considerable annoyance. 
From this specimen, he clearly iidern'd wliat would 
be the cons(‘(|ueiice of giving the iwst of liis theory, 
where he knew there must appear so many yt't more 
'^toiiishiug truths, lie, tlua'cforo, laid aside liis Op- 
“ Leetures, after having prepared them for tlic 

&SS with the design of jmbliiatiou. He had re- 
pd, it appears, for some of their dc'moustrations, 
to his Analysis by Infinite Series ; ’ and bis iuten- 
tion was, that tlie lectui es sliould be aet'ompauied by 
that work : for wliieli purpose be had revised, en- 
larged, and remouhh'd it. 1 b' had, likewise, illus- 
trated it with a great variety of examples, and set 

' It is a remarkable circumstance, that by an Order of Coun- 
cil, dated January 2S, J 67 1-5, be was excused iVoni making tlie 
usual weekly payment of one shilling, on his own representatioHi 
cf his indigence I 
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^the %hole Method of Fluxions in a new light. He 
: had not, hon^ever, completed his design, when the 
p^ecree against jjublication was passed. ; 

he evidently acted against 
his own fame. Bnt that motive had little weight mth 
himi when thrown into the balance against the en- 
joyment of unruffled serenity ; a? blessing, which he 
justly valued above all tlie gloiw, w hich mathematics 
or philosophy could conlci". 

In this disposition of mind lie resumed the consi- 
deration of his Reflecting 'J'eloscopi*, the most im- 
mediately useful part of his Optics : and observing 
that there was no absolute necessity I’or the jiarabolic 
figure of the glasses, since metals accurately spheri- 
cal woidd bear as great c.pertnres as could be po- 
lished, ho completed another instrument of the same 
kind; \^ich, though only six inches long, exhibited 
Ju})iter distinctly round, as also his four satellites, 
and Venus horned, 'riiis he sent to tlie Royal So- 
ciety at their re(iaest, w ith a (h'seription of it, wliich 
appeared in their * 'J’ransactions ’ for 1672. 

There are likewise, in tlie two immediately 
sequent numbers (82 and 83) several farther ohig 
servjitions relative to this new invention, coitinYajl 
nicated by him with the view of seconding the de- 
sigTi of the Society, who wished to rt'coinmend it to 
some skillul artists for faither imj)rovenieht, with re- 
spect to the two particulars still w anting, a prbper 
composition of metal and a good polish, lliit thrir 
attempts, unfortunately, failed of success. The in- 
vention in consecpience lay dormant, till Hadley made 
his Nc'wtonian Telescojie in 1723. 

Tile same year he pulilishcd, at Chimbri^c, * Ser^/ 
nardi Varenii Geographia Generalis, Afftc-, 
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tiones Generales Telluris explicantur, aucta et il~ 
Imtrata ab Is: Newton.' * 

About the same time, likewise, he had some 
thoughts of publishing Kinckhuysen’s ‘ Algebra,’ but 
hp subsequently dropped his design. 

From this period till 1679, he maintained a cor- 
respondence by letters with Oldenburg (Seci’etary of 
the Royal Society), John Collins, Flamsteed, and Dr. 
Halley, upon a variety of curious and useful subjects. 

In 1675, Mr. Hooke laying claim to some of his 
discoveries in his ‘ New Theory of Liglit and Colours,’ 
he asserted his right with a becoming spirit ; and the 
following year, at the reejuest of M. Leibnitz, he 
wrote tw o letters f to be connnunicated to him, ex- 
planatory of his invention of Infinite Series, in w hich 
he also stated how I'ar be luul improved it by his 
‘ Method of Fluxions : ’ but the method itself he still 
concealed, by transposing into an alphabetical order 
the lettci's wliich constituted it’s two fimdamental 
problems. This was done, that he might be at h- 
berty slightly to idter his method, if any other should 
it out. 

1676-7, he discovereil the grand proposition 
‘ by a centrijietal force varying inversely as the 
‘’square of the distance, a planet must revolve in an 
(^)se about a centre of force jdaced in one of the 
Foci, and with radii drawm to that centre dcsciibc 
areas proportional to the times.’ 

In 16%d, he made several astronoiuical observa- 
tions upon the Comet, wliich tlien appeared; and 

* This edition \v;is reprinted in 1687, and at a later period 
with large additions (chiefly from Newton’s papers) by Dr. 

Jurin. - 

+ lAiserted in Collins’ * Conwicreiio^i Epistoheum*^ 
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HF some time, against the opinion of Mr. 
.^Jamsteed, he regarded as two difffltent b^es|of 
mt description. ^ j ^ ^ 

The consequences of the theory of centripetal 
centrifugal forces l)ecoming about this time the 
ject of “much inquiry, he received a letter from^Mi;. 
Hooke, / explaining u liat must he the line d^grihe^ 
by § failing' body, supj)oscd to l?e moved cirqdlarly, 

: by the diurnal motion of the eartli, and perp^Odic^' 
larly by the power of gravity. This led hin# to* in- 
quire, what would be tlie real figure in wfiich such a 
. Iipdy must move, in tlie j)rosecution of wluch- he r^ 
veined his former investigation conceniing/tne moon: 
and^Picart having in 1679 accurately exploit' Ihc 
mcasur(' of a degree, he was now enabled to -ascer- 
tain, that this body was I’etained in her &rbit merely 
by the power of gravity. Hence it appeared, that 
this power also varies, like that which influences the 
other planets, in tlu^ iin-ersc dujdicatc proportion of 
the distance, as he iiad formerly conjectured. 

Upon the same princi[)le, he deterinineef %he line 
dcscril)ed by a falling body to be ah ellip^"' 
centre of the earth being one of it’s foci. Per^|||^ 
now that his iiupiiry, undertaken at first out of mere 
curiosity, might be applied to the noblest purposes,’ 
he drew up several propositions relative to the mo- 
tion ol’ those planets about the sun, whicl 
municated to tlie Royal Society about 
1683. "I'liese falling under the eye of 
that illustrious astronomer took a Journey 
bridge in August, 1684, in order to consul^^r. 
Newton ; and learning from him, that he 
lutely completed the much-desired deii " 
made him a second visit for the purposg i 
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Iii» Consent (which he did with some difilcult^ to, 
h|Cve ^ entedd in the register-books of tiie Roy^l^ 
J^ci^yiS After .which, by bis guest’s importundl^l 
at' the request of that Society, he was indue 
lish the work. 

t he thiill book waS' at the same time drayi^ tip hy. 

^in^g popular way, to be published alo^g^Withthe 
*|)th™ two : but the manuscript being preiei^d with 
<l^;db^cationwto the Royal Society in April, 1686. 
m:pi>o ke injuriously insisted on his having pi^e- 
Kepler’s problem himself; upon 
scarcely less than his genial 
risk ol‘ controversy, the author deteiv 
to^luppress it. And even when his Mends 
prevaUed i^ion him to alter his resolution, he chose 
not to go abroad without strict demonstration.^ 

• The. book put to the press by llie Society soon after 
Midsummer, 1686, under the care of Dr. Halley, then Assist- 
ant Secretary; and made it’s appearance about Midsummer, 
16^7, 'pnder the title of * Philosophite Nnturalis Principia Ma^ 
it appears that tliis treatise, full as it is of 
fiobs praf^n4 inventions, was composed from scarcely any 
materials tWan the few propositions before-mentioned, in 
prt space of only eighteen months ! 
jl^e second edition, with great improvements was printed in 
under the $i^ction of Mrv Roger Cotes, the Cambridge 
bssor ^.^^tronomy and Experimental Philosophy, who' in 
account of the philosophy contained 
fn^the b^llllir^spdcially with regard to the famous vortices of 
Bes i 

' edition was given by two learned foreign Jesuits, MM. 

and Jacc^^ who thought it necessary to cstablisli 
ihodoxy at tae expense of their consistency and vera- 
prefixing i>) the first part of the third volume the sub- 
declaration : 

*^^ohm in hoc iertio libro iclhiria motce fii/pothesim assumii. 
propo^itiones aliier expUvari non poteranty nin cadem 

. s 
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'IQhis book, in which a new system of Natural 
Philosophy was constructed upon the most suhlinpie 
“g^metry, did not at first meet with, all tht; applau$e 
■^il^ich it was one day justly to receive. Des Cartes 
had, at that time, gained full j)ossession of the 
human mind. Ilis Philosophy m as indeed the cifea- 
tujje of a fine itnagination, gaily dressed in a tempt- 
ing metaphorical stile; he Jiad given her likewise 
some of Nature’s true features, and painted the rest 
to a seeming of her likeness; while whatever she 
uttered appeared to Ik* easily understood. Hence, 
the world, in general, resented the attempt to awaken 
them out of so pleasing a di’cam. 

On the other hand, Newton had with unparallelled 
sagacity pursued Nature up to her most seci’et abodes ; 
and anxious rather to demonstrate her residence to 
others, than to point out the way by which he had 
aiTived at it himself, had finished his piece with that 
elegant conciseness, which justly gained the ancients 
universal esteem. The consequences, indced,flow with 
such rapidity from the piinciides, that tlic reader is*, 
often left to Supply a long chain to connect them, 
required, therefore, some time before the world edi: 
understand it : the best mathematicians were oblij 
to study it Avith care ; and those of a lower class 
not venture upon it, till encouraged by the testifm- 
nies of the learned. When, however, it’s worth be- 


quoque facta hypothesi. Ilinc alienam coacti sumus 
navi. Cecteriim lath ^ Summis Pontificibus contra 
Pecretis nos obsequi prifUemur ! ! Ah! imprudent Ga 
The^^lcct portions of the ‘ Principia' published at I 
in by .febb, &c. cum noth variorum, and thejif 

Horsley’s edition of all Newton’s works, in 5 vols. 
ought here also to be mentioned. 
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came stifficiently known, nothing was to he lifeard 
from all quarters, but one general shout of admi- 
ration.* 

Does Mr. Newton eat, or drink, or sleep 
other men ? ” said the Marquis niopital, one of the 
most illustrious men of tlie age, to the English who 
visited him ; 1 ix'prescnt him to myself as a celes- 

tial genius, entirely disengaged From matter.” 

* In the midst of these profound researches, just be- 
fore his ‘ Prhicipia ’ went to tlie press, the privi- 
leges of tlie University being* attacked hy James II., 
who had sent a 7nandamus to admit Father Francis 
(an ignorant Heiu'dietiiu! monk) to the degree of 
M.A., Newtoti ap[)oared among their most hearty 
vindicators, and was accordingly appointed one, of the 
Delegates to the High ('onnnission Court; where 
the defence they made was so unexpected, that his 
Majesty thought proper to drop the affair. After this, 
he was chosen one of tht» Uiiiversity-rei)rcs('ntatives 
in the Conventioti Parliament in 1688, in which he 
sate till it’s dissolution. 

^Charles Montagu, subsequently EarPof TIabfax, 
i^kewise for the first time in that assembly; and, 
ling be^i educated at the sauio college, and t.here- 
,^,1fore well knowingNeu ton’s abilitit'saspoa undertaking 
ihe great work of re-coining the money, as (^liancollor 
of the Exdiequer obtained for him, in 1696. the of- 
fice of AX^ardeii of tlie Mint. This jiost enabled him 
to lender signal services to the nation in that im- 
portant affair; and three years afterward, he was 

v ^Ta^this Dr. S. Cliii ke’s version of the * Physics’ of llohault, 
though that author was a Cartesian, did not a little contribute, 
SeoVllis Life, * 

s 2 
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appointed Master of the iVIint, a place worth nearly 
1500 /. per ann., which he held till his death. 

Upon this promotion he appointed Mr. Whiston, 
M. A. of Clare Hall, his deputy in the mathematical 
professorship at Cambridge, gave him the full profits 
of the place, and eventually procured him to be chosen 
his successor. 

The Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris haAung 
this year, by a new regulation, agreed to admit fo- 
reigners into that Society, Mr. New ton was immedi- 
ately elected a member. 

In 1699> he edited Dr. Barrows’s ‘ Optical Lectures,’ 
in quarto. 

In 1703 , he w as chosen President of the Royal 
Society ; and retained that honourable station to the 
time of his deatli. 

In 1704 , he published, at London, hi.s ‘ Optics; or, 
a Treatise of the Reflexions, Refratdions, Inflexions, 
and Colours of Light.’ He had been occasionally 
employed for thirty years, in bringing the experiments 
to a satisfactory degree of certainty. In reality, this 
seems to have been his favourite invention. ? 

In the speculations of Infinite Series and FliiiUons, 
as also in his demonstrations of the pow^r|D£jGravit|& 
as affecting the Solar System, there hh4 soni^ 

distant hints given by others before him ?;whei’easi; hi, 
discovering that a ray of light w'as separalde^^)^ di^^ 
ferent particles, each having a different refrari^fli^Sfty 
and a peculiar colour ; that rays falling in the rame 
angle of incidence have alternate fits of reflexion and 
refraction ; that bodie.s are rendered transparent by 
the minuteness, and opaque by the largeness, of their 
pores; and that the most transparent body, by gireat 
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attenuation, becomes less pervious in all these, which 
made up his ‘ New Theory of Light and Colours,’ he 
was entirely the first inventor : and, as the subject is 
of the most delicate nature, he thought it necessary 
to be himself likewise the last finisher of it. 

But his assiduous researches for so many years 
were far from being exclusively confined to the sub- 
ject of Light : on the contrary, they seemed to com- 
prehend all that we know of natural bodies. He had 
discovered, that there was a mutual action at a dis- 
tance between light and other substances ; by which 
the reflexions and I’cfraclions, as well as the inflexions, 
of the former were constantly produced. To ascer- 
tain the force and extent of this principle long en- 
gaged his thoughts, and after all by it’s t!xtreme sub- 
tilty eluded even his peiK'tralion. 'J’hough unsuc- 
cessful, however, in his inquiries, he gave the best 
directions possible for their future prosecution, and 
funiishecl abundant matter to animate the pursuit. 
He has, indeed, laid open a way of passing frojn op- 
tics to ail entire system of physics ; and, if we look 
upon his ‘ Queries ’ as containing the history of a 
gre^maii’^ first thoughts, evim in that view alone 
must appear highly entertaining and curious. 
’jHpfr was most anxious, that their tine meaning 
slici^d be.nghtly understood; which nas, to furnish 
rootiyes to fiuther inv(?stigations, without presuming 
to'‘defcehninc any thing themselves ; and, Avhen Dr. 
Freihd, a few years afterward, published his ‘ I.,ec- 
tures in Chemistry,’ and in explaining the phenomena 
of chemical experiments assumed that attraction as a 
principle which in the ‘ Queries ’ was only started as 
a Conjecture, Newton complained of the circum- 
stance as ali injury. Upon the same account, in the 
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advertisement prefiKed to the ‘ Optics,’ he expressed a 
desire that the vohiiiie might not be translated into 
Latin Avithoiit liis consent; and, when Dr. Clarke 
(who, to prevent others, immediately undertook it 
witli his approbation) presented to him the manu- 
script, he was so much pleased w ith it’s elegance and 
fidelity, that he gave him 500/. in acknowledgement 
of his service.^ 

The first edition of Ncav ton’s ‘ Optics w^as accom- 
panied with his ^Quadrature of Curves l)y his New 
Analysis;’ to whicli lie subjoined " 7\n Enumeration 
of the liiiies of the Third Order,’ both comprehended 
under the folhiwing title, ‘ Tract at us duo de Spcciebiis 
€t JMaa^idtudiuc Flgurarum Curvitincarmu.* This 
w as the first ei|>jK araiu‘e, in print, of his INIethod of 
Fluxions. It w as ajijiarently finished upon the jilaii 
of his original inti nlimi in iG71. He had declined 
at that time to jiublish it, on account of a contro- 
versy, aihl it nnl’orliniately proved the occasion of 
draw ing him into one at jiresent. 

Ill 1705, Colleen Anne (onlerrcd upon him the ho- 
nour of kniglithood. 

In 1707. Mr. Wdiiston, by his permission, publisliiCd 

his algeliraical lectures, undcT tlie title of * 

metica Unreer .sails ^ sive de Cojupositione 

tione Arithmcticce lAbcr T and from this 

was translated into English liy Mr. Kalplisd^^' 

'4 

^ Tills translation was printed at London in 1706^ and as a 
second edition of tlie original with improvements appeared in 
1718, re-printed in 1719. Mr. i^cter Loste translated it into 
rrenc’h from the second edition, in tw o volumes, 12 nio., which 
were again published at l^iris in 1722. 

t A second edition liaving been printed by the author with 
improvements, under the care of Mr. Mucliin, Proftjssor of As- 
tronomy at Gresham College and Secretary to 4 lfe Royal 80 - 

5 
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Tills work was another specimen of his imparallel- 
led genius ; he called it ^ Universal Arithmetic/ as 
Dr. Pemberton informs us, in opposition to the inju- 
dicious title of ^ Geometry/ which Des Cartes had pre- 
•viously bestowed upon a treatise intended to prove 
how the geometer may assist his invention by such 
kinds of computations. 

In 1711, Newton’s ^ Analysis per Qiiantitatum 
Scrles^Vluxiones y et Differentias, cum Eiiiimeratione 
Lincarttm Tertii Ordinis^' u as published in London, 
l)y William .lones. Esq. F. U.S.^ lie had met, it ap- 
pears, with a <‘opy of tlie first of tliesc jdeces among 
the pajiers of Mr. Collins, to whom (as already men- 
tioned) it liad l)t‘en communicated hy Dr. Barrow 
in 1 669. 

''I'his publi(‘ation uas occasioned hy thc' dispute 
about tlie invention of the IMethed of Fluxions, 
which likewise gave birth to a uork undei’takon 
with the consent of Sir Isaac, a!'d printed the fol- 
lowing year, under tlie title ot, * Covnuercium Epis^ 
iolicum 71. Johenmis Collins et aliorum, dc jtnalysi 
promofd^ jiissu Societalis Rcgid' i?i lucem cditu??i.f 

citety, Kalphson’s translat ion was revi^^^ d and corrected by Mr. 
Curth; ant? republished, with larther additions and annotations, 
in volumes, 8vo., by Dr. Wilder of Trinity College, Dublin. 
A l..atin edition of the same Work, witli a commentary by Cas- 
tiIio> subseqacntly appeared at Amsterdam, in two volumes, 4to. 

Father of iSir William Jones, ever to be lamented, ever to 
be honoured. 

t Of this book a most precise and correct account was given 
(most probably, by Newton himself) in the Pliilosophical Trans- 
actions for 17M, XX X.; whicli is reprinted in the able Abridge- 
wient of tlieui by Drs. Hutton, Shaw, and Pearson, vi. 116 — 153. 
No. 842. 

As M. Leibnitz was Privy Councillor of Justice to the Elector 
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In 1714, Alessrs. Ditton and Winston having pro- 
posed a ‘ New Method of Discovering the Longitude 
at Sea by Signals,’ it was laid before the House of 
Commons for their consideration and patronage : upon 
which a Committee was ap[)ointed to examine the 
niatter, who on application to Sir Isaac Newton for 
his opinion immediately received from lum the fol- 
lowing paper : 

“ For determining the Longitude at sea - there 
have been several projects, true in theory, but dil- 
ficnlt to execute : 

“ I. One is by a V\’^atcli, to keep time exactly ; 
but, by reason of the motion of a ship, the variation 
of hcfit and cold, wet or diy, and the diffenmce of 
gravity in dilTercnt latitudes, such a watch hath not 
yet been made : 

“ II. Another is by the Eclipses of .Tupiter’s Satel- 
lites ; but, by reason of the length of telescojws neces- 
sary to observe them, and the motion of a shij) at sea, 
those eclipses <'annot yet be. there observed : 

“ III. A third is, by the Place of the Moon; bi^t 
her theory is not y('t exact enough for that purpose; 
it is exact enoxigh to determine the liOngitude Wi^thin 
two or three degrees, but not within a degree : 

“ IV. A fourth is Mr. Ditton’s project ; and t^ iji* 
rather for keeping an account of the Longitu4e|^ 
sea, than for finding it if at any time it shouiyiS&^lie 

of Hanover, upon the accession of that Prince to the British 
throne Newton was particularly noticed at Court; and it was for 
Ills Majesty’.s immediate satisaiction, that he was induced to 
put the last hand to the dispute about tlie invention of pliixions. 
This interesting subject is ably and definitively discussed in 
a Critirue lately puWshcd of the Kcv. W. Dealtry's valuable 
1 Trea^c of Fluxions/ (See Quarter!;/ Revictv.) 
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lost, as it may easily he in cloudy weather. How 
far this is practicable, and with what charge, they 
that are skilled in sea-affairs are best able to judge. 
In sailing by this method, whenever they are to pass 
over very deep seas, they must sail due east or west ; 
they must first sail into the latitude of the next place 
to which they are going beyond it, and then keep due 
east or west till they come at that place. 

In the three first wriys, there must be a watch 
regidated by a spring, and rectified every visible sun- 
rise and sun-set, to tell tlie hour of‘ the day or night. 
In the fourth way, such a watch is not necessary. In 
the first way, there must l)e two watches, tliis and the 
other above-mentioned. In any of the three first ways, 
it may be of service to find the I^ongitude within a 
degree, and of mueli more service to find it within 
forty minutes, or half a degree, if it may ; and the 
success may deserve rewards accordingly. 

In the fourth way, it is easier to enable seamen 
to know their distance and bearing from the shore 
forty, sixty, or eiglity miles off, than to cross the seas; 
and some part of the reward may be given, when tlie 
first is performed on the coast of Great Britain, for 
safety of sliips coming home ; and the rest, w heu 
SjBanK'ii shall be enabled to sail to an assigned re- 
nftote harbour without losing their Longitude, if it 
mity be.” , 

this opinion, the Commons rejected the Pe 

titions. 

In 1715, INI. Leibnitz, with a view of persuading 
the world that Newton had stok'ii the IMetliod of 
Fluxions from his Diflercntial Method,* resolved to 

* This he had anxiously wished to accomplish from the year 
1681; and to foil his' attempts Newton had, in 1687, asserted hut 
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foil his mathematical skill by the celebrated Problem 
of the Tryectories, w hich he therefore proposed by 
way of cliallenge to the English philosophers. But 
the solution of this, thougli it was the most difficult 
proposition wliich his acute antagonist could devise, 
was scarcely more than an amusement to the English 
philosopher, lie received the Problem at four o’clock 
in the afternoon, as he was returning from the Mint; 
and, though lie was extremely fatigued witli offidal 
business, he tinished the investigation of it liefore ho 
went to bed. 

In the new Court the Princess oi' \\^al(‘S, after- 
ward Queen Caroline, was particularly fond of jihilo- 
sophieal in([uiries. No sooiU‘r, tlierefore, as she in- 
formed of Sir Isaac’s attadmuMit to tlic‘ House of 
Hanover, tlian she engaged his conversation, wliidi 
presently endeaied him to hei\ Mew she found in 
ever}' difficulty tliat (mtire satisfaeti(m, vvhidi she had 
in vain sought elsewhere; aiid Avas I’rcquently heard 
to declare, that ‘ she thought lierself Inippy in living 
at a junctiu’:.' of time, which [mt it in her power ta 
converse Avitii him.’ 

Among otin r things, lie one da> accpiaintcd lie# 
Royal Higlmess with liisconelusionsujion some poiilti 

•'i 

right to the invention, in the Sciioliuin to tlie Second Lcnirifil^if 
the Second Uook of his ‘ Primipin ; ' and re-a:?:serted, in the kc- 
coinpamments to liis ‘ Optic;^’ that he laid discovered his 

‘ Method of Fluxions ’ in the years 1()(>5 and KiOfj. Notwith- 
standing tliis, in tile ‘ Jela Krudilanon ’ of Leipsie it inti- 
mated that Newton had borrowed it from Leibnitz. l>i';KcilI, 
boV/ever, with great zeal and success vindicated the hoiumr of his 
illustrious coantrylTian ; and Fontenelie says, ** Leibnitz/ was only 
the tirs^ to publish this method of calculation; in takstig which 
from Newton, if he did so, he resembled Prometheus irf the fable, 
who stole fire from heaven, that he might communicate it to men/’. 
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of Chronology,^ and communicated to her what he 
had formerly written for his own amusement upon 
the subject. Such, houxwer, appeared to her the 
novelty and the ingenuity of the plan, tliat she ^vould 
not be satisfied till he had promised to complete a 
work so happily begun. 

Not long afterward, about the year 171^1, the 
Princess Ix^gged to be indulged witli a coj>y of these 
papers; and tbougli they wen* extremely confused 
and indigested, he offered in a lew days to supply her 
with an abstract of tliein, provided it might be kept 
secret. Upon her desiring liowever that Signor 
Conti, a ^^enetian nobleman then in hhigland, might 

* Yet his calculations proceed upon a priiiciple which, liow- 
ever correct in averages ol’ great mnnbers, can iiardly perhaps 
be saroJy applied to tiie lieptoul of Kouian Kiiigs, &c. It has been 
powerfully combated by Dr. Musgrave in bis tract upon ‘ tho 
Chronology of the Olympiads ’ (from page 1 10 to the end), where 
are contrasted with three consecutive Kings of I'rance, Louis 
XIIT., XIV., and X\'., who reigned 10.) j^ears (from the assassi- 
nation of Henry IV. in 1608, to the accession of Louis XVI, 
in 177 i ) the three consecutive Kir.perors of Komc, (lalha, Otho, 
and V'itelhus, whose conjuncti^e reigns did not amount “ in all 
^ a year and three quarters. This argument was sanctioned 
by tlie late Trofessor Porson. 

In mathematics,” says\Vhiston, in his ow n ‘ Memoirs of Hini- 
aelf,* Sir Isaac could sometimes sec almost hy intuition, even 
without demonstration ; as was the case in that llnnous Proposi- 
tion in his ‘ Prifiripidy* that ‘ AH Parallelograms circumscrihed 
about the rt>njugate diameters of an Ellipsis are equal;’ which, 
he told Mr. Cotes, he used before it liad ever been demonstrated 
by any one, as it was aftciwvard. And, when he did hut propose 
conjectures in Natural Philosophy, he almost always knew them 
to be true at tlie sanie time : yet did this Sir Isaac New ton com- 
pose a Chronology, and wrote out eighteen copies ofit^s first and 
principal chapter with Ins own hand, but little different one frotn 
another, which proved no better than a sagacious romance,” &c. 
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have a transcript of it uiwn the same condition, he 
felt himself unable to deny her request. 

Notwithstanding this promise Conti, who had al- 
ways affected to show a particular friendship for 
Newton, immediately upon his arrival in France 
dispersed copies of it, and procured an antiquary 
to translate it into French, and to draw up a con- 
futation of it. Tliis v as printed at Paris in 1727; 
after which, a co})y of the translation unaccompa- 
nied hy the remarks, under the title of ‘ Abreg6 
de Chronologie de M. le ClicvaUcr Newton, Jhit 
par et traduit sur Ic munuscrit Anglois* 

was delivered, as a present from the printer to 
the author, in order to obtain his consent to the 
publication ; and, though he expressly withheld it, 
the whole was, nevertheless, published in the same 
year. 

Upon this, Sir Isaac* jwinted, in the Philosophical 
Transactions (xxxiv. No. 316.) ‘ Remarks upon the 
Observations made on a (yhronologicral Index of Sir 
Isaac Newton, translated into French hy the Ob- 
servator, and j)uhlished at Paris.* 

About the year 1722, this incomparable man, the# 
in the eightieth year of his age, was seized with 
incontinence of urine, which as supposed to proceed 
from the stone in the l)laddcr, was deenced incurable. 
By the help of r strict regimen however, and other 
precautions A\hich till then he never had found it 

* Of this paper a French translation appeared at Paris in 1726, 
with a Letter of Conti’s in answer to it. In the same year, like- 
wise, were published in the same city, by Father Souciet, some 
.Dissertations upon the ‘ Chronological Index ; ’ which were an- 
swered by Dr. Halley, in the Phil. Trans. No. 379. 
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necessary to observe, he prociu’ed great intervals of 
of ease during the remaining five years of Ins life',^ 
though severe paroxysms would, occasionally, cause 
large drops of sweat to run down his face. 

Under these circumstances, he was never heard to 
express the least impatience : on the contraiy, as soon 
as he had a moment’s ease, he would smile and talk 
with his usttal cheerfulness. Till this time, he had 
always read and written several hours in a day ; but 
he was now obliged to rely upon Mr. Conduit, who 
had mai’ried his niece, for the discharge of liLs oflice 
in the Mint. 

On Saturday morning iMarcli 18, 1726, he read 
the newspapers, and discourstnl a long time with Dr. 
Mead, his [ihysician, in the [)crfcct possession of all 
his senses and his understanding ; hut that night he 
lost them all, and died without recovering them on 
the Monday follow ing. 

His body hiy in st.-ite in tlie .lerusalem Chamljer, 
and, on the twenty eighth of March, was conveyed to 
Westminster Ahbey, the I.ord C'hancelloi’, the Dukes 
of ]M(mtrose and Roxburgh, and the Earls of Pem- 
broke, Sussex, and iMacclesfudd holding up the j)all. 
The corpse w'as inten-ed at the entrance into the 
choir, on the left hand, where a stately monument 
was erected to his memory w ith the follow ing elegant 
inscription : 

H. S. E. 

IsAACUs Newtox, Eques AurntuSf 
Qid animi vi pro pc divind 
Planctanon ras, 

Cometarfon semitasy Ocemuque astUrSy 
Slid maUie^i J'accm preeferentey 
Prixm deinoml ravit, 

Iladiorum huh disdmiUtudineSy 
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Colormiquc inde tzascciUium proprietates^ 

Qjuas nemo antca xwl suspicahis erat^ pervestigavit, 

Natune^ AntKjuUatis^ S. Scriptiircv 
Seduhis, sagaxyjidus intoprcHy 
Dei Opt, Max. mnjeatateyn jdiilosophia asseruit, 

Evangel a simpliciialem moribus expressit, 

Sibi gra I idcnt nr inortalcs, tale Uailiinujue cxtitisse 

human I GKNERIS 1) E C U S. 

Nat ns XXV. Decemb. mdcxlh. 

Obi it XK. Mart. ^fDCCXxvi, 

In liis own illu^trioriS College, worthy of svioh a 
son, beside j}ietiires, tNe., was erected in the anti- 
chapel, at the ex})ouse of Dr. Robert Smith, jMastcir, 
a most aduural)le ])iece of statuary executed by Rou- 
biliac in wliite inarl)le ; represc'Citing the Philosoj)her 
standing' on a j)edestal, in a gow jU o 1‘ the most grace- 
ful drapery, with a prism in Ins hands, Ins eyes 
directed ujn’rrcx! ii] cJistracted jiuxlitation. The in- 
scriptiuii, fiN'iii the' (h‘:>'d book of laicretius, is 
(id g. jins fin - ingcnio superavit.'^ 

Near tlie foot uf tf'is statue rest Cotes, | Bentley, 

♦ This statue is wl’II ikscributl in the following lines : 

*• ILiik! vd-crc Uil full and clear, 

\v'. ■! loud hosanrius eharins the ear; 

E..;ho:(l a pri^ni wiiidii his liands, 

Abi'Orli’d in tiiought gro;d Nkwtox stands! 

Such was h’s brow and look serene, 
liis serious gait and r.nu^ing mien, 

When taught on eagle-wings to fly. 

He traced the wonders of the sky; 

The chauibers of tlie sun explored. 

Where tints of thousand hues were stored/ 

t Thu inscrif)tion upon this eminent man, wlio died at the 
early age of thirty lour, and of whom Newton himself pro- - 
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and Person. Other memorials of him are scattered 
over nearly the whole surface of contemporary lite- 
rature. Mr Pope’s tribute is subjoined : 

• Nature, and Nature’s Laws, lay hid in night: 

God said, “ Let Newton be;” and all was light/ 

lie elsewhere says of the Ang-els, tliat they 

‘ Admired sucli wisdom in a human shape. 

And show’d a Newton, as we show an ape/ *’ 

nounred, Ah ! if Cotes liad lived, we should have known 
something ! ” is too elegant to be omitted : 

H. S. E. 

llogertfs Ro/jcrti. Filins Cotes 
Hujns Collcgii S, Trinitatis Socius, 

Ft Ast ronomi(v et Kxpcrimcnialis 
Fhilosophi(C Professor Plnmianus : 

Qni, inimaturd moric pru rcptiiSf 
Pauca tpiidem iugenii sui 
Pig flora rcliquit, 

Sed egregia^ sed ndmirnfida, 

Ex infimis Mathcscos pefuiralibus 
Fcliei so/erf id turn primiim eruta \ 

Post magniini ilhim Kvxdonumj 
Societal is liit/us spes alt era y 
Ft deeus geme/lnm : 

Ciiiy ad summam doclriiicv laiidemy 
Omnes viomm virLiUiunquc doles 
In cumidum accesserunt ; 

Eo mdgis spectabiles admirabilesque^ 

Qiibd iu form oso corpore 
Or a t lores venirt 'ut, 

Nat us Burbiigiiy 
In agro Lcicesfriensif 
Jill, X. MDCLXXXll, 

OoHi Jan. V. Muecxvi. 

* Other Epitaphio-idal Inscriptions were : 

* Approach, ye wise of soul, with awe divine; 

’Tis Newton’s name that consecrates this shrine I 
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With regard to his person, he was of a middling 
stature, and in the latter part of his life somewhat 
inclined to corpulence. His countenance was pleasing 
and venerable at the same time, especially when he 
took olf his peruke, and showed his white hair. 

That sun of knowledge, whose meridian ray 
Kindled the gloom of Nature into day : 

That soul of science, that unbounded mind, 

That genius wliich ennobled human kind ; 

Confess’d supreme of men, Iiis country’s pride, 

And half esteem’d an Angel — till he died ! 

Who in the eye of Heaven like Enoch stood. 

And through the paths of knowledge walk’d witli (iod; 

W' hose lame extends, a sea without a sliore ; 

W’ho but forsook one world, to know the laws of more.' 

And, 

‘ More than his name were less — ’Twould seem to fear 
He, who increased Heaven’s fame, could want it here. 

Yes : when the sun he lighted up shall fade, * 

And all the worlds he first found arc decay'd; 

Then void and waste eternity shall lie. 

And Time and Newton’s name together die.’ 

Dr. Bentley, also, wrote a Latin inscription for his grj^t 
fellow'-collegian, which will be given at the end of his 
Thomson inscribed, to ‘ tlie (ienius of his dejected Courdfc^/ 
as he w ould have him called, a poem, for the science contilpl^ 
in which he was indebted to the assistance of a more iqlpklHl 
friend : and Mr. Hollis subjoined to his fine Mezzotinto^^pftiol 
of Ne|rton (now scarce) the following passage from Voltaire’s 
Lettet accompanying his * Oc/c sur la morl de Mmc. de Dnreith:* 
JLes ItalienSfCc.s peuples ingenieuxy out ernint dc pvnacr, Les Fran- 
fats ose qu^a dernier. Lcs Anglais^ qui ont voUjus- 

qrjCau del parce qidon ne leur a point coupe lcs ailes, sont devenus 
les preceptcurs des naiions,' Nous leur devons tout depids lcs loix 
primitives de la Gravitation ^ depiiis la calcul de /’ Infeni ct la 
connaissance precise dc la Litmiere si vaincmeut comhaituCf jusqu^ct 
la nouvelle ChartLC ct a Vlnsertion dc la Petite Veroh pombattues 
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i«^ch was rather thick. He lost but one tooth, and 
. never made use of spectacles, during his whole life. 
This perhaps might be the ground for Fontenelle’s 
saying, in a kind of panegyric, that ‘ he had an 
extremely lively and piercing eye as Bishop Atter- 
bury, who seems to have observed it more critically, 
assures us that this did not belong to him, at least 
not for twenty years past, about which time (he 
adds) I became acquainted with him. Indeed, in 
the whole ah of his face and make there was nothing 
of that penetrating sagacity which appears in his 
compositions ; he had something ratlier languid in 
his look and manner, which did not raise any great 
expectation in those who did not know him.” 

In contemplating his profound genius, it becomes 
a doubt, whether sagacity, penetration, strength, or 
diligence had the largest share in his composition. 
He himself invariably spoke of his own abilities with 
singular modesty. One day, wlien a friend had been 
expressing himself in strong terms upon his un- 
common talents. Sir Isaac unaffectedly assured him, 
that ‘ for his own part he was sensible, Avhatever he 
h54 done worth notice was owing rather to a patience 
'l^^hought. than to any extraordinary sagacity.’ “ I 
keep the subject constantly before me, and wait till 
the first dawnings open slowly, by little and little, 
into a fuU and clear light.” 

When engaged in any mathematical meditation, 
he would occasionally sit on the side of his bed half- 
dressed- for a considerable period. Dinner has fre- 
quently waited for him three hours. His intimate 
friend, Dr. Stukeley (it is even said) once ate up 
his chicken, after long waiting in vain for his ap- 
pearance, and putting the bones in tlie dish, re- 

VOL. V. T 
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placed the cover. When Newton at last left his 
study, and telling his visitor that ‘ he was both 
weary and hungry,’ sat down to table, he mefely 
said with a smile, on perceiving only the relics of 
the fowl, “ I thought I had not dined, but I find 1 
was mistaken.” 

A proof of the excellence of his temper, likewise, 
is on record, which desei*ves to be remembered. His 
favourite little dog. Diamond, overturned a lighted 
candle among some papers, the almost-completed 
labours of several years. The loss, as he was at 
tliis time far advanced in life, was irretrievable: yet 
he only ivbuked the cause of it with, “ O Diamond! 
Diamond ! thou little knowest the mischief thou hast 
done !” 

The readiness of his invention superseded in him 
the necessity of putting his memory much to the 
trial ; but this was the offspring of a vigorous in- 
tenseness of thought. He spent, therefore, the prime 
of his age in abstruse researches, when his situation 
in a college gave him leisure, and even while study 
was his proper profession: but as soon as he was re- 
moved to the Mint, he applied himself chiefly to the 
Business of his office, and so far quitted mathemaK 
tics and philosophy, as not to engage in any 
pursuit of either kind afterward. 

He had read fewer of the modern mathematiciahs, 
as we learn from Dr. Pemberton, than could lAive 
been imagined ; but his own prodigious poolers 
readily supplied him with whatever he wantdi in 
any subject which he undertook. He oftenlcen- 
sured the handling of geometrical subjects bj^ alge- 
braic caJcidations ; and praised Slusius, Barrotv, and 
Huygens for not having yielded to the bad taste. 
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which then beg-an to prevail. He used to commend 
the laudable attempt of Hu^o de Omerique to re- 
store the ancient analysis, and highly esteemed 
Apollonius’ book ‘ De Sectione Rationis,' as pre- 
senting a clearer notion of that analysis than had 
been previously published. He particularly approved 
Huygens, as the most elegant and accurate imitator 
of the ancients, of whose taste and form of demon- 
stration he always professed himself a gi*eat admii-er. 

The same writer likewist* observes, that though 
his memory was indeed much decayed in the latter 
years of his Ufe, the common discourse, that ‘ he 
did not then understand his own works,’ was entirely 
groundless. The opinion might, perhaps, arise from 
his not being always ready to speak upon these sub- 
jects; but this was, probably, tiie consequence of 
that species of abstracticni, which is not unfrcquently 
seen in men of genius. 

He had, moreover, a natural mcHlesty and meek- 
ness of disposition, wliich evinced itself strongly in 
his conduct to Leibnitz. I le w as not, how'ever, to- 
tally insensible of injuries ; and afttn’ tlie peifidious 
behavioin- of Conti, his customary caution increased 
into a habit of reserve bordering ujjon mistrust, which 
was taken amiss by men of integrity entitled on 
account of their talents to free communications of 
liis superior knowledge. 

Another consequtmee of his native modesty was, 
that he never talked either of himself or others, so 
as to furnish the most malicious Avith the least occa- 
sion even to suspect him of vanity. Invariably kind, 
candid, and affable, he never thought either his 
merit, or his reputation, suflScient to excuse him 
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from any of the common offices of social lile. No 
singularities, natural or affected, distinguished him 
from other men. 

With respect to his religious sentiments, though 
he was firmly attached to the Church of England,* 
he was averse ft-om the persecution of Non-con- 
formists. He judged of men by their conduct ; and 
the true Schismatics, in his opinion, were the vicious 
and the wicked. Not that he confined his principles 
to Natural Religion, for he was thoroughly persuaded 
of the truth of Revelation, and amidst the great 
variety of books constantly before him, that which he 
studied with the greatest application was, the Bible, f 

♦ As some unfair attempts have been made to claim this 
*great name for the soi-^disant Rationalists, I subjoin a brief note 
upon the subject : 

I have elsewhere shown (observes Bishop Burgess) that Sir 
Isaac Newton was not a Socinian ; and I have quoted from him 
language, that conveys the sentiments of a sincere adherent to 
the Church, of which he was a member. He could, therefore, 
be neither Socinian nor Arian. The following extract from 
Whiston’s Memoirs of his own life will confirm this conclusion ; 

On or about the year 1720, I take it to have been, that I 
refused to be admitted a Member of the Royal Society by Sir 
Isaac Newton. The case was this: Sir Hans Sloane, Dr. 
Edmund Halley, and myself were once together at Chilf s 
Coifee House, in St. Paul’s Churchyard ; and Dr. Hailey ad^cd 
me, * Why I was not a member of that Society ? ’ I answi|red, 
• Because they aurst not choose a Heretic.’ Upon which Dr. 
Halley said to Sir Hans Sloane that, * if he would propose me, 
he would second it : ’ which was done accordingly. When Sir 
Isaac Newton heard this, he was greatly concerned, and by 
what I then learned closeted some of the Members, in order 
to get rid of me; and told them, that ‘ if I was chosen a Member, 
he would not be President.’ ” 

+ So Collins, in the brighter intervals distinguisbiidg hi* la*l^ 
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He did not neglect those opportunities of doing 
good, which the revenues of his patrimony and a 
profitable employment, improved by a prudent eco- 
nomy, put into his power. When decency upon any 
occasion required expense and show, he was magni- 
ficent without grudging it, and with a very good 
grace. At other times that pomp, which seems 
great only to low minds, was utterly retrenched, and 
it’s cost reserved for better uses. 

He never married, and perhaps he never had 
leisure to think of it. Immersed in profound studies 
during the prime of his age, and subsequently occu- 
pied in an employment of considerable importance, 
or with the society which Ids merit drew round him, 
he was not sensible of any vacancy in life. He left 
32,000/. behind him, but made no wdl; thinking, 
as Fontenelle assures us, that ‘ a legacy was no 
gift.’ 

After liis death, there were found among his 
papers several discourses upon subjects of Antiquity, 
History, Divinity, Chemistry, and Matherilatics. 
S(^e of these have been published. 


uikbappy depression of mind, travelled with no other book than 
an English Testament, such as children carry to the school ; 
slUi upon Johnson’s taking it into his hand, out of curiosity to 
see what companion a man of letter's had chosen, ‘ I have but 
one book,’ said he* ‘ but that is the best.’ This is happily 
noticed in the concluding lines of his epitaph by Hayley and 
Sargent in Chichester Cathedral, as well as by the sculptor on 
his monument: 

« • » 4 ^ 

* Who join’d pure Faith to strong poetic power; 

Who, in reviving Reason’s lucid hour, 

on oiie book his troubled mind to rest. 

And rightly deem’d the Book of God the best.’ 
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Beside the works already mentioned, in 1727 ap- 
peared a Table of the Assays of Foreign Coins 
drawn up by him, and printed at the end of Dr. 
Arbuthnot’s book on that subject. And the next 
year, came out his ‘ Chronology of Ancient King- 
doms amended : to which is prefixed a Short Chro- 
nicle from the first inemoiy of Things in Europe, to 
the Conquest of Persici by Alexander the Great.’ 

After thi.s, were publishe<l his ‘ Observations on 
the Pro])hecies of Daniel and the A])ocalypse of St. 
John,’ in 1733; w'hich, though unfinished, disco- 
vered in some of it’s parts the band of a master. 

In 1734, Dr. Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne in Ire- 
land, in a piece entitled, ‘ The Analyst,’ attacked 
his Method of Fluxions, as obscure and unintelligible; 
the doctrine of movements, upon which it was 
founded, necessarily as he contended involving a 
notion of infinity of which we can form no compre- 
hensible or adf!(|uate idea, and therefore being un- 
suitable for geometrical disquisitions. This gavc-risb 
to a controversy, which occasioned the rc|)ublicatio|i 
of Newton’s ‘ Method of Fluxiems, and Analysis liy 
Infinite Scries.’ * 

In 1737, w'as printed an English translati(m of ms 
Latin Dissertation iqion the Sacred (’idjit of the 
Jews. It was found subjoined to an incomplete work 
of his entitled, ‘ Lc.vicon Fropheticum.' 

In 1742, aj)pcared his ‘ 'rabies for purchasing 

* This treatise, trarjslaterl from the I.atin original into 
English, and printed in 1736 with a perpetual commentary, by 
Mr. John CoKson (afterward Professor of Mathematics at Cam- 
bridge) contained, among other things, ‘ A Defence of the 
Method against the Objections of Dr. Berkeley.’ S!^e the I.iff 
ofDr.B. 
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College Leases and, two years afterward, was pub- 
lished at Lausanne ‘ Newtoni Is. Opuscula Mathe- 
77iatica Philosophica et Philologica collegit J. Cas- 
tilioneus^ in eight volumes quarto. In 1745, Mr. John 
Stewart gave to the world an English translation of 
his ‘ Two Treatises on the Quadrature of Curves, 
and Analysis by Equations of an infinite number of 
Tenns,’ in quarto, accompanied with a large com- 
mentary : and, in 1746 , were printed his ^ Eleiiienta 
Perspectivce Universalis^ in octavo. 

Lastly, in 1756, were published ‘ Four Letters 
from Sir Isaac Newton to Dr. Bentley ; containing 
some Arguments in Proof of a Deity.’ 





SIR RICHARD STEELE * 


[1676— 1729.] 


Sir RICHARD STEELE was born in Dublin, 
about the year I 676 . f A branch of his family pos- 
sessed a considerable estate in the county of Wexford ; 
and his father, a counsellor at law, was for some time 
private secretary to James, first Duke of Ormond. 
He died, before his son had comideted his fifth yeaflr. 
Richard, while very young, was placed at the Charter 
House School, London, where he first contracted his 
intimacy with Addison. | Thence he removed to 
Merton College, Oxford, where he was admittoi^|l 
Post Master in 1692. vVt the University he gave 
some specimens (jf his taste for polite literature, and 
even proceeded so far as to compose a comedy: 
but by the advice of a brother-collegian, he had 

* Authorities. Piographia Britamiica ; British Biography ; 
Cibber’s Lives of the Poets; Taller, with notes, 1786; and 
Steele’s Epistolary Correspondence. 

f Others say, 1671. 

“ I remember,” says Steele, when I finislied ||ie * Tender 
Husband,* I told him (Addison) there was nothing I so ten- 
derly wished, as that we might some time or other publish a 
work written by us both, which should bear the name of the 
« Moiuiment/ in memory of our friendship.’* {lipectator 555.) 
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the good sense to suppress it. As he had great 
vivacity of disposition, he formed about this time a 
resolution of entering into the army, and accordingly 
left Oxford without taking any degree. His military 
ardor, indeed, was so strong, that not having it in 
his power to obtain a better situation, he engaged as a 
private in the horse-guards. This rash step, how- 
eveV, cost him the succession to a very good Irish 
property. 

By nature he was admirably adapted to the pro- 
fession, which he had chosen. Gay, gallant, and 
generous, he was distinguished by the bi’illiancy of 
his wit, and the courtesy of his manners. These 
qualities rendered him the delight of the soldiery, 
and procured him an ensign’s commission. But, 
amidst the seductions by which he was surrounded, 
he, too readily prostituted his fine talents, and his 
amiable cjualities, in the service of licentiousness. 
Yet his licentiousness flowed not without it’s inter- 
ruptions. Hours of reflexion intervened : and in 
these it was, that he wrote for his private use a 
little book called ‘The (Christian Hero;* with a 
djCsign, principally, to correct his propensity to 
dfewarrantable pleasures. But the secret admonition 

* “ This work consists chiefly,” says Chalmers, “ of a review 
of the characters of some celebrated heathens, contrasted with 
the life and principles of our blessed Saviour and St. Paul; from 
which it was his object to prove, that none of the heroic virtues, 
or ‘ true greatness of mind , can be maintained unless upon Chris- 
tian principles. The Uingu.age is far from being regular, and per- 
haps he may seem deficient in powers of argument : but his 
address has much of that honest zeal and affection, which comes 
from the heart. It has been often reprinted, and circulated 
among the, middling clas.s of readers.” {Biograph. Pref. to 
the Taller f in his ^ British Bssapists.'l 
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of this treatise, wJiile it was confined to his own 
liauds, proving weak and ineflectual, he determined 
to print it witli liis name, in hopes that by thus 
dran ing on himself the attention of all his acquaint- 
ance, he luiglit establish a farther check upon his 
passions.*^ Accordingly, in 1701, he gave it to the 
world with a dedication to his patron Lord Cutts, f 
who apjiointed him his private secretary, and had 
likewise procured for him a company in I.ord lAicas" 
Fusileers. So gross, however, was tlie contradiction 
between tlie tenor of liis work and the genend course 
of his life, that it not only exposed him to pain- 
ful raillery, but was also attended with more un- 
welcome consesequonces. From being thought no 
undelightful companion, be was now reckoned a 
very disagreeable fellow. One or two of his old 
comrades thought fit to insult him, and try th^ii* 


^ Denham was another instance of an author attempting to 
write himself out of his follies. But a man (as Johnsop h^ 
well observed) who proposes schemes of life in abstraction abd 
disengagement, exempt from the enticements of hope, the solf- 
citations of affection, the importunities of appetite, or the 
pressions of fear, is in tlie same state with him that teadwil^ 
upon land the art of navigation, to whom the sea is alwig^ 
smooth and tlie wind always prosperous,’’ {^Rambler ^ 14.) 
f It begins as follows : 

‘ My Lord, ‘ Totver Guards March 23, 17fl. 

* The address ot the following papers is so very much iiic to 
yo\ir Lordship, that they arc but a mere report of wdilft has 
passed upon guard to my Commander ; for they wrere writt^ upon 
duty, and when the mind was perfectly disengaged and afrlcisure, 
in the silent watch of the night, to run over the busy dream of 
the day; and the vigilance, which obliges us to suppose an enemy 
always near us, has awakened a sense that there is a I'festless and 
subtile one, which constantly attends our steps and. meditates 
our ruin, &c.” 
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valour upon him; and every body contrasted the 
slightest levity in his words and actions with the cha- 
racter of a ‘ Christian Hero.’ 

With a view, therefore, of enlivening ‘ his character,’ 
he composed liis Comedy called ‘ The Funeral, or 
Grief Alamode.’ This performance met with a 
veiy favourable reception upon the stage ; but it’s 
success was (rhiefly owing to the author’s interest in 
the army, and the zeal of his fellow-soldiei’s. “ No- 
thing,” he himself has somewhere observed, “ ever 
makes the town so f(tnd of a man, as a successful 
play.” Accordingly this recommendation, with some 
other particulars displayed to his advantage, procured 
him the notice of his Sovereign ; and his name, as 
one to l)e provided tin’, was entered (he informs us) 
in the last table-book ever woin by W illiam ITI. 
EJpt his hopes were frustrated by the death of his 
royal patron. 

At the beginning of the ensuing reign, through 
the inti'rest of the I^arls ol’ Halifax and Sunderland, 
to whom he was recommended by Addison, he was 
l^ointed to the W'l’itei’ship of the (Jazette; an 
Htimble ap[)endage to the ministry, retpnring chiefly 
the (pialities of obedience and discretion. Soon 
afterward, with the aid of the same generous friend, 
he produced his second comedy, called ‘ The ’J'ender 
Husband, or the Accomplished Fools n hich was 
acted, in the year 1 704, with considerable success. 
But his next play, * The Lying Lovers,’ met with a 
very different reception. In his preceding dramas, 
he had steadily preserved the point of morality : in 
tills, he paid a more scnipulous attention to the 
interessts of virtue. Animated by the writings of 
Collier (which were then much road, and of which 
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he professed himself a great admirer) he deter- 
mined with honest ambition to attempt a comedy, 
that might be no improper entertainment in a 
Christian commonwealth. He had the mortifica- 
tion, however, to see his play, as he himself ex- 
presses it, “ damned for it’s j)iety a fate, which 
it certainly does not appeal* to have deserved on 
any account within the province of a dramatic 
tribunal. 

Disappointed in his expectations of inculcating 
morality upon the stage, he now tinned his thoughts 
to other vehicles of instruction, and in 1709 com- 
menced his ‘ Tatler.’ Swift had recently jiublished 
some humorous pieces under the name of Isaac 
Bickerstaff, with such success, that Steele in order 
to reoommend his own Incubrations assumed the same 
signature. Having at tlie same time secured the 
assistance of it’s original owner,* he brought out lu8 
new paper to the best advantage, and obtained fiy it 
almost universal applause, f 4 

He had not been long engaged in the ‘ Tat|^ 
before Addison, who was then in Ireland, accident 
discovering that the puhlication was carried on 
his direction, voluntarily contributed to it’s support ; 
supjdying, as Steele himself acknowledges, soipe of 
the most admirable discourses on serious subjects, and 
some of the f lest strokes of wit and humour that 


* To a less extent however, as Mr. Chalmers affirms, than 
the Author of Steele’s Life in the ‘ Biographia Briiannica ’ lia* 
inferred from his warm acknowledgement of Swift’s services 
upon the occasion. 

t In it’s outset, indeed, it bore marks of crudity, as it in- 
cluded the political information of a common newspaper: but it 
quickly Unproved. 
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are to be found throughout the work. The general 
purpose of the Tatler was (as the author observes) 
“ to expose the false arts of life, to pull off the dis- 
guises of cunning, vanity,- and afl'ectation, and to 
recommend a general simplicity in our dress, our 
discourse, and our behaviour.” Nothing more was 
aimed at, while Dr. Swift was concenied in it ; nor 
did the papers rise above this design till the change 
of the ministry, when Addison had leisure to en- 
gage more constantly in the work. By his as.sistance, 
however, it’s reputation was propoidionably increased; 
the air of the familiar was raised into the sublime; 
and the most important subjects were treated with 
elegance, purity, and correctness. 

Upward of a year before he began to publish the 
* Tatler,’ Steele marrk tl his second wife. By his 
first, a lady of Batbadoes, he had become pos- 
sessed of a plantation in that island, estimated at 
more than SOO/. per atm., encumbered however 
witli eonsidera])le debts and legacies. She died a 
Tew months after their marriage ; but of her name, 
her character, or the jaecise time of her decease, we 
have no account.* 1 lis second was IMary, daughter 
of .Jonathan Scuiiock Esq., of Langunnor in Wales; 

* She is supposed to be alluded to in a paper of the Tatler 
(No. 117) written by Addison, of the incident recorded in which 
Dr. Beattie observes ; “ One of the finest moral tales 1 ever 
read is an account in the Tatler, whicli though it has every ap- 
pearance of a real dream, comprehends a moral so sublime and 
*0 interesting, that I question whether any man who attends to 
it can ever forget it : and, if he remembers, whether he can ever 
cease to be the better for it.” {Dissertations Moral and Critical,) 
He fell in love with his second wife, it has been said, as she 
attended the funeral of his first. 
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a lady of great fortune and beauty, to whom 
he remained strongly attached to the end of her 
life. 

In his ‘ Epistolary Correspondence,’ * are many 
curious letters addressed to her, after they were 
married, from wliich we select the following : 

" My Dear Wife, « Oct. 8 , 1707. 

“ You were not, I am sure, aw'ake so soon as I 
was for you, and desired the hlessijig of God u])on 
you. After that first duty, my next is to let you 
know I am in health this nmrning, w liieli I know 
you are solicitous for. I believe it would not be 
amiss, if some time this afternoon you took a coach 
or chair, and went to sec a house next door to Lady 
Bulkeley’s, toward St. Jame.s’ Street, wlnc-h is to be 
let. I have a solid reason for (juickening my dili- 
gence in all affairs of the world, which is, that you 
are my partaker in them, and w ill make me labour 
more than any inclination ol‘ ambition or wealth 
could do. After I have imj)lored the help of Pro- 
vidence, I will have no motive to my actions 'hut 
the love of the liest twature living-, to whom I am 
an obedient husband, 

“ Rich. Steele.”. 

“ MaDA.M, “Ak^. 12, i708. 

“ I have your letter, wherein you let me know 
that the little dispute we have had is far from being 
a trouble to you: nevertheless, 1 assure you, any 
disturbance between us is the greatest affliction to 


* Published by Mr. Nichols in 1787, iu two volumes, 8vo. . 
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me imaginable. You talk of ‘ the judgement of the 
world; ’ I shall never govern my actions by it, but by 
the rules of morality and right reason. I love you 
better than the light «)f my eyes, or the life-blood in 
my heart : but, v. hen I have let you know that, you 
are also to understand, that neither my sight shall 
be so far enchanted, or my affection so much master 
of me, as to make me forget our common interest. 
To attend my biisines.s as I ought, and improve my 
fortune, it is necessary that my time and my will 
should be undf'r no dii-ection but my own. Pray 
give my most humble service to IMrs. Binns. I 
write all this rather to explain my own thoughts to 
y’ou, than answer to you distinctly. I enclose it to 
you, that upon second thoughts you may see the 
resjjectful manner in %yhich you treat your alfectionate, 
faithful husband, 

“ Rich. Steele.” 

« Deak Wiee, 

“ I have been i^l great pain of body and mind, 
sdnee I came out. You are extremely cruel to a 
generous nature, uhich lias a tenderness for you, 
that renders your least dishuniour insupportably 
afflicting. y\fter short starts of passion, not to be 
inclined to reconciliation is what is against all rules 
of Christianity and justice. Wlien I come home, I 
beg to be kindly received ; or this will have as ill 
an effect uiion my fortune, as on my mind and body. 

‘‘ Rich. Steele.” 

“ Dear Prue, “ Aug . 28 , 1708 . 

“ The attemoon-coacl| shall bring you ten pounds. 
Your letter show's, you are passionately in love with 
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me. But we must take our portion of life as it runs, 
without repining ; and I consider that good-nature, 
added to that beautiful form God has given you, 
woidd make a happiness too great for human life. 
Your most obliged husband, and most humble servant, 

“ Rich. Steele.” 

From many of these letters it appears, that the 
temper of Steele and his wife were in some respects 
extremely different, which often occasioned disagree- 
ments between them. They .appear, in fact, never to 
have parted without bickerings; yet during their lieing 
asunder, he often wrote to her three or four passionate 
notes in a day, dated from his office or a bookseller’s 
shop or a friend’s house, c. g. 

“ I beg of you not to lie impatient, though it be 
an hour before you see your (obliged husband, 

“ Rich. Steele.” 


“ Dear Prue, 

“ Forgive me dining abroad, and let Will carry 
the papers to Buckley’s. Your fond devoted . 

« R. S:” 


“ Drar Prue, 

“ I am very ‘ileepy and tired, but could not think 
of closing my eyes till I had told you I am, dearest 
creature, your most affectionate faithful husband, 

“ R. Steele.” 

From other notes it appears to have in con- 
aequence of the connubial mandate of bi§ |^ desppt 
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that he thus gave her " an account of every trifle 
and minute of his time.” He was highly improvident^ 
and liberal even to a degree of prodigality ; while she 
was not merely prudent, but parsimonious, hoarding 
the greatest part of her income, of which she had 
cautiously reserved the management almost entirely 
to herself. 

His inattention to economy often involved him in 
considerable difficulties. Dr. .Johnson says, Steele, 
whose imprudence of generosity or vanity of profu- 
sion kept liim always incurably necessitous, upon 
some pressing exigence in an evil hour borrowed a 
hundred i)Ounds of his friend Addison, probably 
without much purpose of n^payinent ; but Addison, 
who seems to have had other notions of a hundred 
pounds, grew i inpatient of delay, and reclaimed his 
loan by an execution. Steele felt u ith great sensi- 
bility the obduracy of his (Teditor; but with emo- 
tions of sorrow, rather than of anger.” Of this 
tiltosaelion, which Johnson has represented in a 
turner highly injurious to yVddison, the following 
l||l||p^rs to be the true account : Steele had built, and 
inhabited fur a few years, a small but elegant house 
aiJQoiniiig to the side of the palac'e of Hampton 
Court; to which lie gave the name of ‘ the Hovel at 
Hampton Wick.’^ Here he lived in a manner, 

* He wrote lively Essays,^^ it lias been remarked, on the 
follies of the day in an enormous black peruke, wliidi cost him 
fifty guineas ! He built an elegant villa ; but, as he was always 
inculcating economy, he dates from ‘ tlie Hovel !’ He detected 
the fallacy of the South Sea sclieiiie, while he Iiimself invented 
projects not inferior either in magnificence or in misery ! He 
even turned alcheiiiist, and wanted to gain gold —merely to dis- 
tribute it f * 

VOL. V. U 
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which lijs finances would by no means admit ; and, 
being much embarrassed for money, borrowed a 
thousand pounds of Addison on this house and it’s 
furniture, giving bond and judgement for it’s repay- 
ment at the end of twelve months. Addison finding 
tliat it would be advantageous to Steele, to compel him 
to quit his house at Hampton, on tlK‘ forfeiture of his 
bond directed his attoiney to proceed to execution. 
The property was, accordingh , sold ; and tlu' surplus 
Addison remitted to Steele, with a letter stating his 
anxious wish l)y this extraordinaiy proceeding, ‘ to 
awaken liiin, if ])ossil)le, from a lethargy which must 
end in his inevitable ruin.’ Stee le nx eived the lette^r 
with his Avonted gayety, met his friend as usual, and 
declared that ‘ he ah\ ays considered this step as 
really intended to do him service.’ 

The success, which the Tatler obtained, with it's 
partiality to the existing administration, was highly 
favourable not only to the fame, but also to the iu- 
terest of it’s authoi-; and, in 1710, he w as juade a 
Commissioner of the Stain]) Duties. During the same 
year, upon tlie change of the ministry, he adher^ 
to the Duke of iMailborough, tlie honour of wliQ^ 
esteem and frieiidsliip he had for some time enjoyed; 
and Avhen his (jiace Avas disinisscul IVom all em]>loy- 
inents, he addressed to him a letU r, under thej title 
of ‘ Tlu' Englishnuin’s I'lianks to the* Duke of Marl- 
borough.’ As ho still, however, coutiuued to hold 
his place in the Stami) OHiee under the ncAv cabinet, 
he restrained liis |>en ft-om iMjlitical sulyect^, and, 
Iiaving dropped the ‘ I'atler,’ drew m) tiie plan of 
the ‘ Spectator’ in concert with Mr. Addison, whose 
assistance was the cliicf support of that adrriirahle 
wsliL It made it’s first appearance in Mi^xeh 
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was discontinued in December 1712, resumed in 
June 1714s and completed in the December of the 
same year. 

By the uncxam})lcd applauses which followed this 
invaluable series of essays, Steele was encouraged to 
prosecute tlie same design under a different title: 
and accordingly, soon aftcj* it’s final discontinuance 
he began the ‘ Giiai-dian;’ the first numbea’ of which 
was publislied in March, and tlu' last in October, 
1713. But in the course of this paper he gave his 
pen so free a poIiti('al range, that some of his friends 
were dissatisfied with his manner oi‘ ('ondiu ting it ; 
and Poj)e and Congreve witlidrew their assistance. 
This, however, was no check to his ardor : he had 
strenuousl}^ (.ngaged against tlie ministry, and he 
was determined to exert himself to the utmost in 
his favourit(i cause. Hence, he resolved to })rocurc 
a seat in the House of (^)mmons at tlie ensuing 
election, for no other reason (as he observes) but to 
say.inore for the good of his deluded country; rc- 
wsig^ng at the same time his anp<:intment in the 
Stamp Olfice and his pension as servant to the late 
Prince Gc’orge of Denmark, which her INIajesty had 
been graciously pleascHl to continue to him.^' He 
then published his celebrated Letter to the Guardian, 
on the demolition of Dunkirk; and, parliament being 
dissolved the next day, wrote stweral other vehement 
tracts against the administration. 

In August, 1713 , he was elected member for 
Stockbridge ; and. in the foUenving October, his ‘ Eng- 
• 

* The same mark of respect was shown to the wliole family 
of that Prince. * > 

U 3 
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lishmaT>’ made it’s ap|)eai*ance. During the course 
of this pubUcation, he also issued, ‘ The Crisis, or a 
Discourse representing from the most ancient Records 
the just Causes of the late Revolution, and the several 
Settlements of the Crown of England and Scotland 
on her Majesty ; and, on the demise of her Majesty 
without issue, upon the most illustrious Princess 
Sophia Electress and Duchess Dowager of Hanover, 
and the heirs of her l)ody (being Protestants) by pre- 
vious Acts of both Parliaments of the late kingdoms 
of England and Scotland, and c onfirmed by the Par- 
liament of Great Britain. With some seasonalde 
Remarks on the Danger of a Popish Successor.’ ^ 


* The nature of this Treatise, and tlic occasion of his writing 
it, ho himself explains in his ‘ Apology;* where he tells us, 
that * the plan of the work was first hinted to him by his friend 
Mr. More, of the Inner Temple, a gentleman well skilled 
in the Jaws and constitution ol* tliis kingdom ; who in some 
incidental discourse on politics, took notice of tlie insinua- 
tions daily thrown out of the dangers menacing tlie Protestant 
Succession, and concluded witJi observing, that * he thqti^t 
Mr. Steele, from his popularity as a writer, might bc,«)^re 
instrumental toward curing the evil of disaffection to tlie 
of Hanover than any private man in England:* adding, '^that 
‘ the evil seemed only to flow from mere inattention to the 
obligations, which we owed to that illustrious House; and, 
therefore (said ho) if the laws to this purpose were reprinted, 
together with a warm preface and a well-urged peroration, 
it is not to be imagined what good effects it would have/ 
Struck with the suggestion, Steele persuaded More to sup- 
ply the law-part, and speedily finished the rest: he would 
not, however, venture to publish it, till it had been submitted 
to the inspection of some.othcr friends. « When the ‘ Crisis,*’^ 
says he, was written hand in hand with Mr. More, I, who 
answer for it with my all, would not venture upon my 
own single judgement. Therefore, I caused it to be printed: 
# 
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The publication of this piece was productive of 
very serious results to the author. From the first, 
indeed, he had been fully aware of the danger, to 
which it might expose him. 

It was immediately attcicked with extreme severity 
by Dr. Swift in a pam}>lilet, entitled “ The Public 
Spirit of the Whigs set forth, in tlieir generous En- 
couragement of the iVuthor of the ‘ Crisis. ’ ” But 
it was not till tlie twell'th of jMarch, 1713-14, that it 
fell under the cognisance of the House of Commons. 
The probable consequences of Steele’s having a seat 
in that assembly had been foreseen by the opposite 
party, and had even been point('d out Ijy the writer 
of the ^ Examiner ; ’ who in one of his papers re- 
marked, that JMr. SteeU' was never so dear to 
the Whigs, as since he let them know that he 
durst insult the Queen. This has made him their 
favourite, and one of their authors has made his dull 
panegyric upon him already for it ; w bile another set 


and leit ono copy with Mr. Addison, another witli Mr. Locli- 
merc, another with Mr. Minshull, and another with Mr. Hoadly. 
From tht\<c corrected copies the ‘ Crisis ’ became the piece it is. 
When I thought it ni}^ duty, I thank (rod I liad no farther con- 
sideration fni nn self than to do it in a lawful and proper way, so 
as to give no disparagement to a glorious cause from my indis- 
cretion, or want of judgement. 1 was willing to ripen the ques- 
tion of the Succession upon my own head.’^ 

In the Miscellaneous Works of Dr. Wagstaffc, printed by 
Bowyer in 17^6, occurs the Character of Steele, written at the 
latter end of Queen Anne’s reign, after he had endeavoured 
to distinguish himsell’, in opposition to the existing ministry, by 
publishing his ‘ CrisiS.’ So far, however, was the author from 
having any personal pique or enmity against the subject of his 
satire, that at the time of his writing it, it is believed, he did 
not so much as know him even by sight : nor, indeed, was it 
ever ia hifl Miurc to bear malice against any man. 
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of them are to get him chosen for the next parlia- 
ment, that he may carry on his insults there, and 
obtain the honour, as another of their haughty 
L^ad ers has already done, of being expelled ti e 
House.'’ 

The event sliowed, tliat this warning w^as pro- 
phetic ; for upon the meeting of parliament, immedi- 
ately after Sir Thomas Ilamner liad Inxii proposc'd 
as S])eaker, Mi\ Steele, having ju'eviously expressed 
his concurrence in that nomination, pro(x?eded to 
animadvert iii)on some recent transactions in a 
manner w hich occasioned no small commotion. The 
ministry therefore, (h tcrmined to lose no time in 
endeavouring to obviate' the ( Iforts of so rt'solute 
a member. Accordingly, on tlu' Iwtil’th of March 
]Mr. Auditor Foley, the cousin ol‘the Faii of Oxford, 
made a formal ( onn>laint of three printc'd pamj)lilets 
published under tlie name of Mr. Stetie, as contain-^ 
ing several paragraphs temding to sedition, highlj! 
reflecting upon her aMajc'sty, and arraigning her ad- 
ministration and goveinment ; w hich pamphlets htjing 
laid u|)on the table, Air. Steele w as ordered to at^ud 
in his j)lace. ^ 

On making his appearance, he fretdy acknow Icdged 
the pam[)hlets, and the several [)aragraphs therein 
whic h had bcc'u read to tlu* House, to be ])art of his 
w ritings ; and added, that ‘ he wrote them in bciialf 
of the 1 louse of I lanovcr, and now ow ned them w ith 
the same cliec'rfulness and satisfaction with whicli ho 
had abjured the Pr(‘tendc*r.’ Hi', tlien, desired per- 
mission to ansvvcT the accusation paragrajih by para- 
gmph ; l>ut though hc' w as powerfully supported, it 
was carried, that die should defend himsell genc'rally 
the charge made against him.’ In this he was 

Q -W 
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assisted liy his friend Addison,* member for Malms- 
bury, who sat near him to prompt him upon occasion; 
and in a speech of nearly three hours, he vindicated 
himself Avith such temperate and manly eloquence, as 
i^ave entire satisfaction to all Avho were not inveter- 
ately prepossessed against him. 

But though the two brothers Robert and Horace 
Walpole, Lords Finch, Lumley, and Hinchinbroke, 
and several other members s[)oke with great spirit 
in his favour, it was voted l)y 245 against 153, 
1. ^ That a printed pamjdilet, entitled the ^ Eng- 
lishman,’ being tlie close of the paper so called, and 
one other pam})hlet, entitled the ‘ Crisis,’ Avritten by 
Richard Steele Es(|., a member of that House, w ere 
scandcalous and seditious liljels, containing many ex- 
pressions highly reflecting upon her IVIajesty, and 
Upon the nobility, gentry, clergy, and Universities 
of this kingdom ; maliciously insinuating, that ^ the 
Protestant Succession in the House of HanoA^r Avas 
ill danger under her Majesty’s administration,’ and 
tending to alienate the alfcetions of her Majesty’s 
good subjec ts, and to create jealousies and divisions 
among them : 

2. That Richard Steele Esq., for his oftence in 
writing and rniblishing the said scandalous and sedi- 
tious libels, be expelknl the House.’ 

He now determined to exert his talents in the 
way, to w hich he had been so long ai customed, and 
accordingly publi'^hed two periodical papers : the first, 

* Addison received the speech, delivered upon this occasion by 
Steele, i’rpiii Sir Robert Walpole, who was able however on the 
ensuing day to pronounce a second of a totally different struc- 
ture, though ■ not of inferior merit, in his own person. Sec the 
Life of Walpole. 
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calkd the ^ Spinster/ appeared in February, 1714; 
and the second^ under the name of tlie ‘ Reader,’ ^ 
in the April following'. In the sixth number of the 
latter, he gives an account of his design to draw up 
the History of tlie Duke of Marlborough, from the 
date of his Grace’s commissions of Captain General 
and Plenij)otentiary to their expiration ; of which 
history, " the proper materials/ as he informs us, 
^ were in his custody : ’ but tlie work w as never ex- 
ecuted. 

He wrote, however, several political pieces about 
this time; and [uiblished likewise a treatise, entitled 
‘ The Romish Fcc lesiastical History of late Yeaivs.’ 
This, he observes, is no more than a statement oi’ 
some collateral and contemporary circumstances and 
secret passages, joined to an account of the ceremony 
of tlie last inauguration of the saints liy his Holi- 
ness the Pope ; w hicli furnishes a lively idea of the 
pageantry used in that church to strike the imagi- 
nation of the vulgar, and iK‘eds only to be repeated to 
give any serious man an ablionenc e of their idolatry. 
The obje ct of it wgs, to jncjudice the cause of the 
Pretender, then sujijiosc'd to be* gaining ground in 
England ; and the subjoined .Appendix c:onsists of 
particulars admirably calculated fop the pur|)C)se. 

As he w as (‘xtremely zealous I'or the succession of 
the House of Hanover, he presented to (ieorge* 1., on 
the eighth of April 171o, an address (whic h had bc'cn 
drawn up by himself) from the laeulenancy of i\lid- 
dlesex and Wc'stininster. He had, some time belbrc‘, 
been appointed a ,Tustic:e of lYace, and one of the 
Deputy Lieutenants, for that county. He now rc'- 


* In opposition to the ‘ Examiner.* 
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ceived the honour of knighthood ; and was sliortly 
fifterward appointed Surveyor of the I^yal Stables at 
Hampton (’ourt. He, subsequently, <d)tained a share 
in the patent of one of the play-houses, which v/as 
productive of consideralde emolument; and he was 
elected member for Boroughbridgc in Yorkshire. But 
these were compensations greatly inadetpiate to his 
pretensions.* And, as lie continued to want economy, 
he was stiU freipiently involved in difficidties.f 

As a member of jiarliament. Sir Bichard Steele 
appears always to have behaved n ith great public 
spu'it ; but tbis did not tend to advance his fortune, 
in the reign eitlier of (iucen Anne, or of lier suc- 
cessor. He, iilso, engaged in some piojects, which 
were not advantageous to him. In 1717, be Avas 
appointed one of the Commissioners for inquiring 
into the estates forfeited by the Scottisli rebellion. 
This appointment cairied Iiim into that part of the 


* In Auj^ust 1715, indeed, he received from Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, ‘ for special services,’ 500/. But this, which was strongly 
misrepresented at the time, is iully explained in Nichol’s Life 
of Welsted, ])refi.xed to Iiis Works, octavo, 1787. 

t Upon one of these occasions, liaving invited to hi.s Iiouse a 
number of persons of tlic lirst quality, he surpiised tlicm by the 
number of liveries winch surrounded the table. After dinner, one 
of them inquiring, * How sucli an expensive train of doine.stics 
could be consistent with his ibrtunc ? ^ ‘ 1 key \\ ere fellows,’ he 
replied, ‘ of whom he would very w illingly be rid.* Being then 
asked, ‘ Why he did not discharge them ? ’ he confessed that 
they were ‘ bailifis, rho had introduced themselves with an 
execution ; and whom, since he could not send them away, he 
had thought it convenient to embellish with liveries, tliat they 
might do him credit while they stayed.* Diverted with the ex- 
pedient, his guests by paying the debt discharged the attend- 
ance; obliging liim however to promise, that ‘ they should never 
find him again graced with a retinue of a similar kind.* 

4 
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United Kingdom, where he received from some of 
tlie nobility aifid gentry distinguished marks of re- 
spect. 

While he remained in the North, he conceived 
the project of forming an union Jjctween the two 
Churches, and for this purpose held conferences 
with several of tlie Presbyterian ministers on the 
restoration of ei)iscopa(y. A striking feature, indeed, 
in his (‘hara(‘ter v as, that of being a projector; at 
once botli an efieet and a cause of his peri)etual 
embaiTassmeiits. A plan for conveying fish alive to 
market, for A\hic i! he obtained a patent in 1718, 
instead of retrieving his aiiairs, only involved them 
more (U'eply. 

In 171}), he j)nl)Iis]i{ul a ^ Letter to the Earl of 
Oxford,’ coTK'eriring <i l)ill for limiting the peerage, 
whicli he had prenou>!y op|)os(d in the House of 
Coniinoris.''^ He, al-o, wrote agriinst it in a periodi- 
cal pa|U‘r called lln* ‘ Plebeian;’ upon which occasion, 
Addison opposed him in another periodical paj)er, 
entitkd tlie "Old W hig.’ 

About tliis tiiue, his licence fin’ acting pla^:^ was 
revoked, and his patent at the instance of the Xord 
Chamberlain nmdered ineileetual ; a stroke the more 
alflietive, as it eamc' from the hand of one to whom 
he had dedicated Ids political writings, and whose 
patronage lu* most giatefully acknowledges. This 
Kvas the Duke of Newc astle, w ho upon his appoint- 
ment to the (diamheilainship, sent for Steele and his 
co-partcK rs, and in an al)solut(‘ manner offered them 
a licence, demanding the resignation of theif ptitcnt, 

, ^ He voted for the repeal of the Tricnnid Act, and of the 
^diicasional Conformity and Schism Acts. 
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which Sir Richard presumed as absolutely to refuse. 
He, at the same time, petitioned thd King for Ins 
protection, in the grant which he had ('onferrccl upon 
him. Thus the matter rested for many months. The 
next molestation wliich the managers received u as, 
the Chamb(ulaiii*s order to dismiss iMr. Cil)l)er. I'hey 
oljeycd: but Steele in a Ivetter to the Duke, expre ssd 
Iiis sorrow, tliat ‘ liis (4race would give liiin no bett(T 
occasion of showing his duty than by becii ing opfires- 
sion from him.’ The reply was a message, forbid- 
ding the author of it ‘ ever to visit him, or to w rite 
or speak to him any more.’ Stec‘le, inuiiediately, 
ap})ealed to tlic ])ul)lic. He had rec ently formed the 
plan of a pcTiodic^al i)ajHT, uiuIct the title of the 

"Jlieatre,’ of wliieli some iiumliers liad alieady ap- 
peared:*'*^ and, in tliis, lie gave a i)arti('ular detail 
of the origin and progre ss of the vliole aliair. Soon 
afterward , he i)ublished, ‘ ''Plu' Stale of the Case 
}>etween tlu' T.oid Chambcalain of his ^Majesty’s 
Houseliold, and tlu* (hnernor of tiie Roval (’om- 
pany of (■onudiaiis, with the Oniniiais of IVin- 

* It was ill No. 12 of this publication,* tliat Slcclc inscrttal 
the beautiful contrast between liiinsolf and .Air. Addison: 
“ There never was a more strict friendship, tlnui between tliesc 
gentlemen ; nor Irnl they ever an.y dilTerenee, but wluit y»roecede(l 
from their different way of j)ursuing the same thing, 'flic one 
with patience, foresight, and temperate address always awaited 
and stemmed tlie torrent; while the other often plunged himself 
into it, and was as ol’tcn taken out by the temper of iiim, who 
stood weeping on the jank for Iiis safely, whom he could not 
dissuade from leaping: into it. Thus tliesc two men lived for 
some years last past, shunning cadi other, but vstill preserving 
the most passionate concern for their mutual welfare. Hut when 
they met, they were as umesevved as hoys, and talked of the 
greatest affairs, u|Kni which thej' saw where they difibred, with- 
out pressing (what they know impossible) to convert each other. 
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berton, Nortliy, and Parker concerning the Theatre/ 
In this pamphlet lie computes the loss, which he 
had sustained by the measure in question, at little 
less than 10,000/. He then declares, that he never 
did one act to provoke the attempt : nor does the 
Chamljcrlain pretend to assign any direct reason of 
forfeiture, but openly and wittingly declares, ‘ He 
wdl ruin Steele ; ’ which, in a man in his circumstan- 
ces against one in mine, is as great as the humour of 
Malagene in the comedy, who valued himself upon 
his activity in tripping up crippk^s/’ 

While Steele was sinking under this persecution, 
he was rudely attac ked IVom another (jnarter. At 
tlu^ commence Hu nt of his ‘ Theatre,’ hi' had assumed 
the name ol Sir John Kdgar; and, under that appel- 
lation, he was now most injuriously tri'ated by Dennis 
in a scurrilous pamphlet, entitled ‘ '^I’lu' Character and 
(’onduet of Sir John Kdgai’, called by himsiJf Sole 
INIonareh ol‘ the Stagt' in Drury Lane, and his three 
Di'puty Governors ; in two I.i'tters to Sir John 
Edgar/ To this insult he re])Iied in the ^ Theatre;’ 
treating his adversai*}', as tlie impotence of the attack 
was unworthy a serious rebuke, with his usiud gayety 
and good humour. 

In the midst of these private concerns, he found 
time to empk)y his pen in the service of the public, 
by writing against the niischievous South vSea scheme, 
j llis first piece on this topic was called, J’he Crisisi 
of Pro[)erty.’ This was, speedily, followed by ‘ A 
Nation a 1 amily ; or, A Plan of the Improvement of 
the South Sea Proj)osals.’ He, likewise, introduced 
the subject into the ‘ Theatre ; ’ and, by his spirited 
opposition to the project, greatly increased bis repu- 
tation as a patriot. 
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When his patent for the theatre was revoked, Ids 
friend Sir Robei't Walpole had resigned his place of 
First Commissioner of the Ti’easury : but in the be- 
ginning of the year 1721, he was recalled to that 
station, and Sir Richard quickly exjjcrienccd the be- 
nefit of his reinstatement. Within a few weeks, he 
was restored to his former authority in Drury Lane. 

Under these hajjpier circumstances, it was not long 
before he brought upon the stage Ids ‘ Conscious 
Lovers,’ which has long stood at the head of moral 
and sentimental comedies, with tlie greatest apjdause. 
The profits of this play, accruing from the represen- 
tation, must have Ijeen considerable' ; and he published 
it soon afterward, with a dedication to the King, for 
which he received a munificent prc'sent of 500/. 
But, notwithstanding this ixtyal bounty, he was soon 
afterward compelled to throw Ids affairs into the 
hands of lawyers and trustees : his share in the play- 
house was sold, and a law-suit commenced with the 
iither managers, which in 17^6 was determined 
against him. 

His heedless prodigality having brought him into 
this situation, be determined, ('ut of a princiide of 
justice to his creditors, to withijraw himself from the 
expenses of the capital, while he had yet a reasonable 
prospect of satisfying their demands. Accordingl)', 
he retired to his seat at I.,angunnor, neai' Caermai- 
then, in Wales. But his good intentions were, in i 
great measure, dh.ippointod : for he had not been long 
in this retirement, Ijcforc he was sc'ized ^\ith a jtara- 
Ijrtic disorder, which vitally impaired his uiideistand- 
ing; and having languished tor some time, he died 
September 21^1121), and was privately interred ac- 
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cording to liis own desire, in the church of Caer- 
marthen. 

He was a man of iindissenilded and extensive be- 
nevolence ; a friend to the IViendless, and as far as 
his circumstances woidd j)ermit, a father to the or- 
phan. His works are chaste and manly ; he himself 
admii’ctl Virtue, atul he drew her as lovely as she is. 
He celebrates a genci'ons action, with a warmth pecu- 
liar to a good heart. He was a stranger to the most 
distant a|)pearance of envy or malevolence, never 
jealous of any man’s gn owing reputation,* and so far 
from arrogating any ja'aise to himself from his con- 
junction \\ ith Addison, that he was the firet who de- 
sired him to distinguish his papers in the ‘ Siicctator,’ 
and after the; death of that friend M'.as a faithful 
giiardian of his fame. Ilis greatest error was, want 
of ('conomy. It is said, in ( 'ihher's ‘ I.ives of the 
Poets,’ “ He v as the most agrecahli\ and (if we may 
be allowed the exju'cssion) the most innocent rake that 
evei* trod the rounds of indulgi'iice.” 

Ip the ‘Taller’ (observes one of his contempora- 
ries) he began a work, which at once refined our K*n- 
guage and improved our morals. None ever at- 
temjitcd with more success to form the mind to vir- 
tue, or polish the manners of common life ; none «vcr 
touched the j nssions in that ph asing prevailing me- 
thod, or so well inculcated the most useful and in- 
^ptructive lessons. I .'^ay, none did ever thus happily 
perform so important a work as tliese illustrious col- 

* Itefore Pope’s Messi.ih was iivsei tcd ia the Spedbtor, the 
author submitted it to tlie poiu.^al of Steele, and corrected it in 
compliance with his criticisnjs. Prom Poiuj this was no incon- 
«g||rubiu t) Ibute to the judgement of Steele: , 
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legues, who by adapting themselves to the pleasures, 
promoted the best virtues of human nature ; insinu- 
ated themselves by all the arts of fine persuasion; 
employed the most delicate wit and humour in the 
cause of truth and good sense ; ^ nor gave offence to 
the most rigid devotees or loosest deljauchees, but 
soon grew j)opular, tliough advocates of virtue. 

He spoke in j)ailiament, and aj)peared from the 
press, with a warm and generous freedom. He dif- 
fered from those in authority, williout lil)elling their 
persons : no scandalous parallels, no nngentleinanJike 
invectives or Avomanish nufings, iiro to be found in liis 
writings. He spoke to facts, and tilings of public 
concern, nor invent(‘d ner revivtd any little stories to 
blacken the reputation (»f others: in short, he was at 
war with no man's foiluiies or {>laces; and he greatly 
despised all lucrative (‘onsiderations. 

Add tliis to his ( liaracter, he liad an enthusiasm 
of honour, insorniK'h that he A\'as always most ready 
to appear for tiu? truth, Avlien it was most difficult and 
dangerous : he thouglit liimself obliged to stand in 
the breach, w^licn no man else would; and his intre- 
pidity was a public* ach antage. 

Witness his memoral^le Address to the Clergy in 
Defence of tlic Ilevoliition ; I mean, his Crisis,’ for 

* Perhaps, ]io>vcver, in iPs reference to tlie l^angorian con- 
troversy, tliOLigh the pecvi.Nliiicss of Pisliop lilaekall (so ailnii- 
rably parodied in the Letters of tlie Puppet-showman) deserved ' 
reprehension, it liaiulit \ a subject too serious for the kind of ridi- 
cule made use of: and, assuredly, it’s wit was mis-einploycd upon 
the Royal Society, “ of whieli tlie enemies,” says Dr. Johnson, 

“ were for some time very numerous and very acrimonious, for 
W'liat reason it is hjjrd to conceive; since tlie philosophers pro- 
fessed not to advance doctrines, but to produce facts.” ( Li/'eqf 
Butler,) 
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which he was immortalised by the resentment of his 
enemies, and by the riolde stand he ma<le ag-ainst 
them in his brave defence. For this he was c'xpelk d 
the House of Commons, while lie triumphed in the 
judgement of his country ; and raised such a spirit 
in the people l)y his writings, as greatly contributed 
to save our declining liberties, and establish the pre- 
carious vSucccssion. 

Such was his conduct, such his character, whu‘li 
was invariably lionest.^ He flattered not his friends 
in their power, nor insulted his enemies in their dis- 
tress : he ojjposed any measures, whitli he could not 
apjwove ; and exactly adhered to that excellent sen- 
tence, /i/ri sentiat. 

“ This, indeed, was his principle ; and if ever man 
always acted inviolably by lus opinion, or^ dared to 
preserve his integrity upon all occasions, Sir Richard^ 
Steele was the person.” 

By liis second wife he had two sons, Richard and 
Eugene,! and a daugliter, Flizalieth. The lalt^ 
alone survived liiin. She was married young, in 
1732, to tlic Hon. John Trevor, then one of the 
Welsh .fudges, and at'terward Baron Trevor df Broin- 
ham ; and had issu<» l)y him a daughter named j^iana, 
who was rcinarkaljly beautiful, I)ut uuhapiJily an 
idiot. 

* Whiston, liowcvcr, lias related that, having once met with 
Steele after he had given a vote in parliament contrary to sonrffi 
former declarations, and reproached him for his inconsistency, 
the Knight replied, “ Mr. Whiston, you can walk on foot, but I 
cannot,” 

.• Godson to the celebrated Prince of that name, of w’^om 
Steele has drawn up a deservedly higli character in the * Specta- 
tor," No. 310, dated March 31, 1712. A little before this tiuic, 

Savoyard General liad made a visit to London* 
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Beside the * Epistolary Correspondence of Sir Ri- 
chard Steele,’ Mr. Nichols, also, republished several 
of his pieces in one volume 8vo., in a collection en- 
titled, ‘ The Town-Tiilk ; The Fish-Pool ; The Ple- 
beian ; The Old Whig ; The Spinster, Ikc. By the 
authors of the Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian with 
notes and illustrations. 
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BISHOP OF ROCHESTER* 


[1662—1731.] 


Francis ATTERBURY was bom at MUton 
or Middleton KeyTics near Newport Pagnel in, 
Buckinghamshire, March 6, 1662-3. He was tlkp 
son of Dr. Lewis Atterbury, Rector of Milton,,^Sid 
was educated on the foundation at Westmjlistei 
School. Thence he removed to Christ Chtarcht 
Oxford, where he speedily distinguished hims^ by 
his wit and learning. Of the elegance of hif taste 
and his classical attainments he gave early^ proofs, 
in a Latin version of Mr. Dryden’s ‘ Absalom ?and 
Achitophel,’ f a translation of two Odes and 
of an Epistle of Horace, an Eclogue of Virgil, and an 
Idyll of Theocritus, a I^atin Elegy and two Latin 
Epigrams, wo shoit Songs, an Impromptu, and 
an English Epigram ujKjn the fan of Miss Oabome, 
whom he subsequently married, f It is rather singular, 
that his name should not have ap^Hiared in any of the 

* Authorities. Biographia Britnnntcni Atterbury’s 
tohry Correspondence, and Coxe’s Life of Sir Robert Walpole. 

f Published in 1682. 

She was of the family of the Duke ofLetjdSf WM a celebrated 
Hlpty, and had a fortune of 7000/. 
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complimentary verses {* Luc tus,' or ‘ Gratiilationes’) 
which usually issued from the academical press upon 
public occasions.* His niatiirer pen, however, pro- 
duced some [K>litical squibs, and (moi’e to his cri^it) 
some elegant epitaphs. In 1690, his zeal for the 
memoiy of a favourite wiiter induced him to compose 
a Preface to the ‘ Second Part of Mr. Waller’s Poems.’ 
In 1684, he edited the ‘ At^oXoyia, seu Select a qua- 
dam Poemata Italorum^ qiii Lathih scripserunt 
which was repiddished in an eidarged form by Mr. 
Pope in 1740, with the omission of his friend’s 
excellent Preface ! * 

He took the degree of B.A. in 1684, and of M. A. 
in 1687. In the latter of tliese years he published, in 
opposition to Obadiah IV’alkei- (who had assumed the 
nanie of Abraham Woodheud) a po])ish writej-, ‘ An 
Answer to some Considerations on tlu; Spirit of Mar- 
^ liUther, and the Oi’iginal of the Reformation.’ 

spirited performauc<', tiiougli it did not escape 
animadversion, induced Burnet to rank lum among 
the divines justly sigiudiscd l)y their admirable de- 
fences of the Protestant i’aith ; and in the author’s 
speech at his subsequent trial, as well as by his coun- 
sel, it was refen’ed to as a conclusive pi’oof of his zeal 
in that cause. During his stay at tJxe University, he 

•Tifl admirable translation of Cato’s Speech, ‘ It must be so, 
4tc.’ into Latin iambics, ascribed by common fame to Atterbury, 
wo Are uasured (as is elsewhere stated) by Mr. Horace Walpole, 
was the work of Dr. Henry Bland, afterward Master and Pro* 
vost of Eton, and D^ffo of Durham: Sir Robert Walpole him- 
self haviog given it*^ Mr. Addison, who was extremely sur- 
prised Wt the fidelitylPid beauty of it.” See the ‘ Spectator,’ 
No. 628, on ‘ Eternity.* 

X 2 
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took an active p^* in the celebrated controvefsy 
between Dr. Bentley and the Hon. Charles BoylOi 
afterward Earl of Orrery, concerning the genuineness 
of ^halaris’ Epistles ; and wrote indeed more than 
half the hook, published under the name of the latter, 
who for four moriths Avas his pupil. He was not 
quite satisfied, however, with his situation at Oxford, 
thinking himself qualified for more active and jin-, 
portant scenes, fn a letter to his father,' difted 
Oct. 24, 1690, he says, “ My pupil I never had a 
thought of parting with, till I left Oxford. I wish 
I could part with liiiu to-iuoiTow on that score ; for 
I am perfectly wcarietl with this nauseous circle of 
small affairs, that can uoav neither divert nor instruct 
me. I Avas made. I am sure, for another scene, and 
another sort of cmiversation ; though it has i)een injit 
hard luck to he j)inued down to this. I have thought 
and thought again, Sir, and for some years, nor hfwf; 
I ever been able to think otherAvisc, than that 
losing time CA cry minute I .stay here. The only 
nefit I ever {)ro[)ose to myself by the place is, 
ing ; and that I am not able to compass. 
takes up half my time, and I grudge it him 
he is a fine gentleman, and while I am Avith I 
will do Avhat I can to make him a man. CoUe|^TOnd 
university b”siness take up a great deal more, and I 

* In a letter dated ‘ Chelsea, 1698 ,’ he inforn^lSs, the mattel 
had cost him some time and trouble. “ In laying the design of 
the book, in writing above half of it, in reviewing a good part of 
the rest, in transcribing the whole and attending the press, half a 
year of my life went away.” The wliolc the combined effort 
of a club of wits ; of which Atterbury a|p^ars, in this ialtance 
gj^bast, to have been the President. ■ 
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am forced to be useful to the Dmn in a thousand 
particulars : so that I have very little time.” 

His father, in reply, observes : “ I know not what 
to think of your uneasiness. It shows unlike a 
Christian, and savours neither of temper nor consi- 
deration. I am troubled to remember it is habitual. 
You used to say, ‘ When you had your degrees, you 
should^ be .able to swim without bladders.’ You 
s^^ined to rejoice at your becoming Moderator, and 
of your quantum and Sub-lecturer. But neither of 
these pleased you : nor was you wiEing to take those 
pupils the house afforded you, wlien master; nor 
’do your lectures please, or noblemen satisfy you. 
But you make yourself and friends uneasy : cannot 
trust Providence. 

“ Do your duty, an<l serve God in your station, 
ual^l-you are called to somewhat l)cttcr. Man’s ways 
l^fiotrin himself, nor can all your projecting change 
•j&alour of one of your hairs, which are numbered, 
a sparrow falls not to the ground without a di- 
t4fte oversight. What may we think of our stations ? 
You need not doubt, but I coidd Avish you aU the 
great things "you are capable of ; but I can neither 
secure them to you nor myself, but must leave all to 
time and Providence. I am not wanting in pains 
and prospect, and deny myself more in toiling and 
spariif^ than you ever did or will do ; and all I see 
to little purpose, when it is of no better effect with 
you.” 

Though his application to study was intense, both 
in polite literatu^' and in mathematics, he was emi- 
nently distinguu|j|pd for his social qualities. Among 
his more immeome friends were classed Smalridg^i 
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Whitfield, Hiokin|n, Charlctt, HarringtoT). Nowtnn, 
King, Travel!, (ioiigh, and the two Iwothers Robert 
and John Freiiid. By his tutors at Westminster, 
Busby and Knipc, he had been partieidarly noticed, 
as he Was subsequently at Christ Church by Dr. 
Aldrich. At the latter seminary, in 1690, he ap*; 
licars to have held the censorship, as well as the ca- 
techetical lectureship founded by IW. Bysby. .About 
this period he, probably, took orders, and repaire4%^ 
London: for, in 1691* he nas (dected lecturer of St. 
Bride’s, T,ondon ; and, in 1693, minister and jweacher 
at BridcAvell Cbapcd. lie wa.s, soon afterwarc^ ap- 
pointed one of the Royal Chaplains. The earliest of 
his sermons in [irint was preached before Queen Mary 
at IVhitchall, Alay 29, 1692. 

In 1694 , he delivered bis celebrated Discourse, at 
Brideivell Chapel, on ‘ The Power of CJiarity to cover 
Sin ; ’ to wliich Mr. Benjamin HoacUy, afteiward 
Bishop of BRnehe.^ter, pubJisbed some ‘Exceptions.’f!^ 
In 1698, be « as apfiointed by Sir John Trf'vtil?', 
a great diseerner of abilities, Preacher at the Rolls 
Chapel. 

In 1700 , be engaged in the controver.sy with Dr. 
Wake, subsequently Ar( bl)ishop of Canterbury, -and 
others concerning Cainvoeations. 11 is first piece ipon 
this subject ^ as entitled. ‘ J'be Rights, Powers, and 
Privileges of an Englisli Convocation slated and vin- 

* In the Postscript to liis ‘ .Second I, otter to Dr. Atterbury,’ 
subsd(^il|tbtly to their controversy, mentioned below, concerning 
< The Advantages of Virtue with respect to the present Life-’ 
In ti is IwipiFuses Atterbury, and not without just grounds, of 
having as.sertcd, that ‘ (Jod will accept i||| duty (Charity) in 
lieu of many others.’ * 
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dicated, in answer to a late book of Dr, Wake’s, en- 
titled, ‘ The Authority of Christia^ Princes over their 
Ecclesiastical Synods asserted, &c.’ * In this piece he 
treated his antagonist’s work as ‘ a shallow eippty 
performance, written without any knowledge of our 
^constitution, or any skill in the [Articular subject of 
'‘iflebate ; upon such piinciples, as are destructive of aU 
dm* civil, as well Sas ecclesiastical liberties ; and with 
such aspersions on the clergy, both dead and hving, 
as were no less injurious to the body, than his doc- 
trine/ The very best construction (he tells us) that 
has been put upon Dr. Wakc*"s attempt by candid 
readers is, that it was an endeavour to advance the 
prerogative of the prince in church-matters as high, 
and to depress the interest of the subject spiritual as 
low, as ever he could with any colour of truth.” — 

Were all he says strictly true and justifiable, yet 
whether the labouring the point so heartily as he does, 
and showing himself so willing to prove the church 
to have no rights and privileges, be a very decent part 
in a clergyman, I leave his friends to consider. But 
when all a man advances is not only ill-designed, but 

* This celfhratcd work underwent a serious scrutiny by the 
Judges in consultation, as being supposed to attect the royal pre- 
rogative. The Chief Justice Holt was strongly of that opinion, 
in common with Archbishop Tenison, and other high authorities. 
To every attempt, however, made to prejudice King William 
against him, his Majesty remained indifierent; and if the author 
incurred heavy censure on one side, on the other he was recom- 
pensed by the steatl) attachment of Sir Jonathan Trelawny 
Bishop of Exeter, Lawrence Earl of Rochester, and Dr. Sprat. 
The first edition had appeared anonymously; but, in 1701, he 
published a second (greatly enlarged) with his name, and a de- 
dication to the two Arclibishops, which was speedily answered 
by Drs. Hody, Kennct, and Wake. 
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ill-grounded, and his principles are as false a^ they 
are scandalous (as I have evidently proved his to be), 
there are no names and censures too bad to be be- 
stowed on such writers and theii’ writings.” 

Against this performance Bishop Burnet' wrote a 
piece, in which he Observes, that “ he had so entirely ? ■ 
laid aside the spirit of Christ and the character of a 
Christian, that without large allowances of charity 
one can hardly think that he did once reflet on tHe 
obligations he lay under to’ follow the humility, the . 
meekness, and the gentleness of Christ. So far from^ 
that, he seems to have forgotten the common decen-. 
cies of a man, or of a scholar.” — “ A book written 
with that roughness and acrimony of spirit, if well 
received, would be a much stronger argument against 
the expediency of a (Jonvocation, than any he brings 
or can bring for it.” 

Dr. B^ake, in the Preface to his ‘ State of the Church 
and Clergy of England in their Councils, Synods, 
Convocations, Ac.’ says that, ‘ upon his first })erusdl 
of Di’. Atterbury’s book, he .saw such a spirit of wrath 
and uncharitableness, accompanied with such antas^ 
surance of the author’s abilities for such an under- 
taking, as he had hardly ever met with in the Uke 
degree before.’ “ In my examination of the whole 
l)ook (he subjoins) I find in it enough to commendi the 
wit, though not the spirit of him who wrote it. To 
pay what is due even to an adversary, it must be al- 
lowed, that Dr. Atterbury has done all that a man of 
forw ard parts and a hearty zeal could do, to defend 
the cause wdiich he has espoused. lie has chosen 
the most plausible topics of argumentation ; gt>d he 
has given them all the advantage, that either a 
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sprightly wit or a good assurance could afford them. 
But he wanted one thing ; he had not truth on his 
side : and error, though it may be palh’ated, and by 
^ an artificial managta* (such as Dr. Atterbury, without 
■^controversy, is) be disguised, so as to deceive some- 
times even a wary reader, yet it w?ll not liear a strict 
examination. And accordingly I have shown him, 
notwithstanding all his other endowments, to have 
d^ded the world with a mere romance ; and from 
the one end of his discourse to the other to have de- 
livered a history, not of what was really done, but of 
what it was his interest to make it believed had been 
done.'’. 

But Atterbiny’s zeal for the high claims of the 
Church gave so much satisfaction to the Lower House 
of Ccaivocation, that they retunied him their thanks 
for his book in 1 701 ; and the Univci’sity of Oxford 
also conferred upon him the degree of D. D. by 
diploma^ without performing exercises or paying fees. 
Before this, he had, also, been appointed Archdeacon 
of TotnesS by the Bi-shop of Exeter. The principles 
(# that Prelate, resix^rting both Church and State, 
were extremely similar to those of Dr. Atterbury, 
who frequently con’esponded with liim concerning 
the triinsactions of the Convocation. In one of 
Atterbury’s letters occurs the following passage: — 
“ Things go not well here ; the spirit of modera- 
tion prevails to an immoderate degree, and the 
Church is dropped by ron.sent of both parties. Car- 
stairs and the agent for the Irish Presbyterians are 
more familiarly seen, and more easily received, at the 
levees of some great ministers (who are called our 
friends) than 'honcster men.” In anotJier, dated 
March 11, 1700-1, J 1 C says, “ Dr. Jane has taken 
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the chaii', in the Committee for inspecting books 
written against the trath of the Christian religion. 
Wc sat to-day ; and several books were brought in to 
be censured, and an extract from one Toland’s ‘ Chris- 
tianity not Mysterious,’ laid before us. Dr. .lane is 
very hearty in it, and movwl, that we might sit de die 
in diem till vvc had finished our business. I bring in 
to moiTow a book of one Craig, a Scotchman, chapr 
lain to the Bishoi) ol’ Sarum (Dr. Burnet), to prove by 
mathematicjd calculation that, ‘ according to the pre^ 
tension of tlie pi’ol )al)ility of historical evidence, in suph 
a space of time (which he mentions) the Christian 
religion will not be credible.’ It is dedicated to the 
Bishoj). have made a previous order, that * no- 

thing done irj this Committee shall be divulged, till all 
is finished ; ’ and, therefon*, 1 must humbly beg yOur 
Lordship to keep these particulars secret.” 

LTpon the accession of (iueen Anne, in 1702, Dr. 
Atterbury was aj)|)ointcd one of her Chaplains in 
Ordinary ; and, about this time, joined some other 
learned divines in revising an intended edition 
the Greek 'J'estament, witli Greek scholia collected 
chiefly from tlie Fathers by Archdeacon Gregory, 
lie, also, publislied several fulditional pieces relative 
to the rights and power.s of (’onvocations. Jn 1703, 
when Dr. Mo( per. Dean of (,’anterburj', was nominated 
to the bishopric of St. Asapli’s, Atterliury wrote in 
the following terms to his friend Dr. Trelawny : *• If 
the Dean of Canterbury Iki made Bishop, with a de- 
sign to give him the chief hand in the administration 
ol‘ ecclesiastical affaii-s (as is supjwsed, and as indeed 
the circumstances of his advancement seem to show, 
fin- tlrat sought Iiim, and not he it: and my I-ord 
..Treasurer wrote a letter to him, telling IdlO ‘it "9^ 
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the Queen’s command that he should take it, and ne- 
cessary in order to her affairs and your Lordship ^es 
that he hath more favour showed him in the com- 
tnendam, than ever any Bishop in your Lordship’s 
time had). If so, my L,ord, I am sure to be oppressed 
and kept under, as much as if Archbishop Tillotson 
were alive and at the helm : for that I prepare n\y- 
self, and God’s will be done in it ! HoAvcver, let the 
Dt'an of Canterbuiy be as great as he will, I must 
take the liberty to say, that it was my poor labours 
that made him so. For had not that book I rvrote 
procured a Convocation, and given him by that means 
an opportunity of forming a strong body of the clergy, 
and placing himself at the bead of them; he could 
not have made it necessary for the crown to take no- 
tice bf him, in Older to bring tilings to a temper, but 
would have continued Dean of Canterbury still. In 
returii for this, I know I am to be neglected and 
sacrificed, as far as he is able to bring it about : but, 
as long' as I have your protection and favour, I will 
not. lie discouraged.” 

. As Archdeacon of Totmss, Dr. Atterbury ad- 
ihpessed sevei-al visitation-charges * to the clerg)', in 
one of wliich, delivered in 170.‘1, occurs the fol- 
lowing jiassage : “ The men, Avho take jilcasure in 
traducing tlieir brethren, have endeavoured to expose 
those of them who apiieared steady in this cause, 
under the invidious name of ‘ High C’hurchmen.’ 
What they mean l)^ that word, I cannot tell. Rut if 

* Four of them accompany liis Epistolary Correspondence, 
which ^ras completed by Mr. Nichols, in five vols, Svo. in 1798, 
and in addition to his tracts contains a vast mass of curious and 
interesting ecclesiastical history, prefaced by a Life drawn up 
with that writer’s accustomed accuracy. 
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a ^ High Churcliman’ be one, who is for keeping up the 
present ecclesiastical constitution in all it’s parts, with- 
out making any illegal abatements in favour of such 
as either openly ojjpose or secretly undermine it ; one, 
who thougli he lives peaceably with all men of dif- 
ferent persuasions, and endeavours to win them over 
by metnods of lenity and kindness, yet is not cha- 
ritable and moderate enough to depart from the Esta- 
blishment (even v bile it stands fixed by a law) in 
order to meet them half-way in their opinions and 
practices ; one, wlio thinks the Canons and Rubric of 
the Churcli, and tlu^ acts of parliament made in favour 
of it, ought strictly to be observed and kej)t up to, till 
they shall, upon a prospect of a thorough compliance 
from those without (if such a case may be supposed) 
be released in any respect by a competent authority ; 
I say, if this be the character of a ^High Churchman,’ 
how odious a sound soever tlmt name may caiyy, I 
see no reason why any man should be displeased with 
the title, because such a ‘High Churcliman’ ia c:»r4 
tainly a good Christian and a good Englishmanv ’ 

In October, 1704, he was advanced to the d^n^y 
of Carlisle, and by his steadfast friend Trelawn)rv np»de 
Canon of Exeter, Two years afterward, h€H a 
dispute with Mr Iloadly, concerning ‘ the Adya^ages 
of Virtue wiia respect to the Present Li|l^.’ * In 

* This controiiersy originated from Attevbury*# Sermon at 
the funeral of Mr. Bennet a bookseller, in whi^h, as Hoadly 
thought, lie had laid down some pernicious propositions. In a 
long preface to this Discourse, the preacher from the concurrent 
testimonies of the ablest expositors and divines, especially of the 
English Church, vindicated his interpretation of the text 4 1 Cor. 
XV. 19. This Preface was answered by Hoadly in another Letter ; 
and from the Preface to his < Tracts’ wc that his objefct in 
both v» as, * to establish the tendency of virtife and morality to the 

fi # 
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I 7 O 8 , he published a volume of Fourteen Sermons; 
of which that on ‘ the Power of Charity to cover Sin,’ 
involved him in a second conflict with his old antago- 
nist Hoadly : another likewise, entitled ‘ the Scomer 
incapable of true Wisdom,’ subjected him to some 
aciimonious censure from a friend of Sir Robert 
Howard, to whose ‘ History of Religion ’ he was sup- 
posed to have alluded. 

At the beginning of the year 1709, he ap{)eai‘s to 
have been gi’catly oftended, l)ecause the Queen had 
prorogued tlie Convocation. Dean Swift, in one of 
his letters written at this period, says ; “ As for the 
Convocation, the Quet'ii had lliouglit fit to prorogue 
it, though at the ex{)ense of Dr. Atterbury’s displea- 
sure, who was designed tlieir Prolocutor and is now 
raving at the disappointment.” In this year, occurred 
his thii’d controversy with JMr. Hoadly, concerning 
the doctrine of Non-resistance. The latter in his 
tfact entitled, ‘ The Measures of Submission to the 
IShvil IVIagiStrate considered,’ had advanced some posi- 
tions, wltich Atterbury emleavoured to confute in an 
elegant Latin Sermon preaclied before tlie London 
Clergy.* During this debate Hoadly so highly dis- 
tinguished himself, that the House of Commons, in an 


present happiness of such a creature as man is ; ’ a point, in his 
opinion, of tlie utino.st importance to the Gospel itself. 

* To the examination of this Discourse Il<«(lly was led, in 
consequence of his being charged by Atterbury (who sneeringlj 
called him, the raodcsi and moderate Mr. Hoadly with * hav- 
ing adopted toward the body of the Established Clergy language 
more disdainful and reviling, than it would have become him to 
have used toward his presbyterian antagonist upon any provoca- 
tion; charging them with rebellion in the Church, whilst he him- 
self was preaching it itp i^ State.* 
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Address to the Queen, represented the signal services 
which he had rendered to civil and religious liberty. 

In 1710 , came on the celebrated trial of Dr. Sache- 
verell, whose speech was generally supposed to have 
been drawn up by Atterbiiry,* in conjunction with 
Drs. Snialridge and Freind. The same year, he was 
chosen Prolocutor of the I^ower House of Convoca- 
tion, and had the chief management of affairs in that 
assembly. In 1711, a Committee was appointed to 
draw up a representation of the present state of the 
church, and of religion in the nation ; and, after some 
heads had been agi'ced upon, Atterbury (according to 
Burnet) procured that the cconplction of the matter 
might be left to himself: upon nhich he composed a 
most virulent declamation, defaming all the adminis- 
trations from the time of the Revolution. After a 
long and bitter invective upoji “ the removal of that 
restraint, which the wisdom of fonner times had laid 
upon the press,” he concludes : “ But that, for whi<d)i 
we at present in most earnest and most humble mirfi'- 
ner address ourselves to your Majesty is, that by ydu^. 
royal interposition an act may be obtained for te* 
straining the present excessive and scandalous libirty 
of printing wicked books at home, or impoilin^v the 
like from abroad, in such manner as to the wisdom of 
your Majesty and parUament sliall seem mos* expe- 
dient : for, we take this to have been the chief 
source and cause of those evils whereof we now con^f 
plain, so we questioh not but that the removal of ft 
would be the most speedy and eilectufd cure of them.” 


* The assistance was acknowledged perhaps, by implication, 
in a testamentary bequest of 5001 . 
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The Lower House, it appears, agreed to Atterbury’s 
(li’aught ; but the Bishops laid it aside, and ordered 
another representation to be couched in more general 
and more moderate terms. 

In 1712, notwithstanding the strong interest of Dr. 
Smalridge, Atterijury was appointed by the Tory ad- 
ministration of Queen Anne, Dean of Christ (^liurch. 
Accustomed, liowever, as (we learn IVom Stackhouse) 
ihe Canons had been to the mild and gentle government 
of one, who had every thing in him that w as endearing 
to mankind, they ill-brooked the imperious and despotic 
manner of his successor. Sue!) scandalous quarrels 
(he adds) ensued among them, tliat it was thought 
advisealjle to remove liini, on jnirj’os^ to restore peace 
and tranquillity to that learned body, and tliat other 
colleges might nut take tlie infection : a new method 
of obtaining' [)referment by indulging such a temper, 
and pursuing such prac tices as least of all deserve it. 
In a word, wherever he came, under one pretence or 
otlier, but chiefly under the notion of asserting Ids 
rig||s and privileges, he had a rare talent of foment- 
inj^lliscord, and blowing the coals of contention; 
whiefi made a learned successor (Smalridge) in two of 
his preferments, complain of his hard fate in being 
foirced to carry water after him, to extinguish the 
flames whicli his litigiousness had every where occa- 
sioned.” In 1716 , a somewhat curioii^ coirespoiid- 
ence took place between his Lordship and Swift, who 
had consulted him upon the management of his re- 
fractory cliapter. He continued, in his support of 
high ecclesiastical claims, to manifest the most violent 
zeal against heresy. In a letter written by him to 
Bishop TiHawny, at the beginning of the year 1713, 
be says, I entu*ely to all your Lordship says 
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in the former part of your letter, with respect to the 
blasphemies of Mr. Whiston and Dr. Clarke (for I 
cannot give the tenets, even of the latter, a softer 
name) ; and wish with all my soul it were as much 
in my power, as it is in my inclination, to procure any 
tiling to be done (either in, or out of. Convocation) 
that might effectually check and discourage them.” 

In June, 1713, he was advanced to the bishopric 
of Rochester and deanery of Westminster. At this 
period he was held in such estimation at court, that 
he was not unfrequently consulted upon points of the 
utmost importance. It has been stated indeed, that 
he had even raised his views as Iiigh as the Primacy;* 
and that his credit with tlie Queen and lier ministry 
would prol)ably have secured it to him upon a va- 
cancy, had not liis liopes been intercepted by her 
Majesty’s dealli. Dr, Warton however affirms, ‘Mt 
was with difficulty Queen Anne v as persuaded to 
make Atterbury a Bishop ; which slic did at last on 
the repeated importunities of Lord Harcourt,, who 
pressed her iVIajesty to do it, because she had;jj3||lii^ 
disappointed him in not jdacing Sacheverell 
bench. After her decease, Atterbury vchdtewifty 
urged his friends to proclaim the Pretender, and on 
their refusal upbraided them for their timidity with 
many oaths ; for he wiis accustomed to swear on any 
strong provocation.” f 

Tlmt he looked, with no very moderate ambition, to the 
ealthy see of Winchester, is a more probable circumstance ; 
and of this the reversion (it is said) with a pension in the mean 
while of 5fiOOL per ann.y and an ample provision for his son-in- 
law, was offered to him, if he would cease to oppose Sir lt(rf)ert 
** Walpole; but in vain. The contrivance for his ruin, it is added, 
“fas then determined upon. 

lie offered \o assist at the proclj|||9ation in his lawn-slcovc^, 
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Under George I,, to whose succession he had al- 
ways been pertinaciously adverse, his tide of prospi vity 
began to turn : Ins politics were well known ; and he 
was coldly received at court. In return, he con- 
stantly opposed the measures of government in the 
House of liOrds, and drew up some of the w^armest 
protests with his own hands. At the close of the 
year 1714, he is siii)posed, in conjunction with 
Bolingl)roke and Swift, to have w ritten the pamphlet 
(by government deemed a lil)el) entitled, linglish 
Advice to the Feceholders of Enghuid : ’ and, upon 
the breaking out of the rebellion, he even refused to 
sign the ^ Declaration of the Bisliops ’ in Ihvoiir of 
tlie crown. In this refusal Smalridge concurred, on 
the plea of some unbecoming reilexions cast upon a 
party, not inferior (as they alleged) to any in point 
of loyalty. Yet w hen I iOrd Sunderland courted the 
Tories, and made overtures to Atterbury as to the 
leader of the disailV'cted party, Jiis conduct was so 
ecjuivxK^al, that his Iriends reproached him with 
having deserted his principh's, and by his enemies 
he w as charged w ith having engagcHl in a conspiracy 
because' his demand of the See of Winchester had 
Ijeen rejected. But, in listening to Sinulerland, lie 
might have hojx'd to dupe liim into espousing' the 
cause of the Pretender; and his inflexibility of cha- 
racter w as siieh, that one of the least probable of al- 
legations against liini must have been that of a])Ostasy. 

and w'bcn Ormond and Bolingbroke declined taking any vigorous 
8tep, is reported to have exclaimed, “ Never was a better cause 
lost for want of spirit.” It is certain, that he was involved in 
the schemes of Bolingbroke ; and a letter from that minister, 
80on after the Queen’s deatli, proves the extreme confidence, 
with which he had been honoured. 

VOL. V. 


Y 
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In 1722, howevcT, ho was apprehended on suspi- 
cion of being concenied in a plot * in favour of the 
exiled family ; and, after an examination before the 
Privv Council, committed to the Tower. Here 
he was kept in vigorous confinement, and as the 

administration liad not evidence suflicient for his 

« 

conviction, on the twenty third of iMairli, 1722-3, a 
bill was brought into the Lower House for inflict- 
ing upon liim certain pains and penalties ; ’ of which 
a copy was sent to him ; and, upon his application, 
counsel I and solicitors were granted for Ins defence. 
Under tliese circumstances, he applitnl by petition to 
the House of Peers, for their direction and advi(H‘ : 
and on the fourth of Ajuil he acejuainted tlu* Com- 
mons by letter, that ' he was determined to give 
them no tronljle in relation to the bill tk'p(‘nding 
therein; but should be ready to niaki' liis d(*fence 
against it, wlien it should be argued in anotlu'v 
House, of which he had the honour to be a mem- 
ber.’ On tlie nintli, the bill passed the r..ower House, 
and was the same day sent up to th(.‘ I^ords for tlu'ir 
concurrence. On the sixth of May, he w as brought to 

* Of tills plot, as stated in tlie ‘ Life of Walpole,’ the first 
intimation (it appears from Sir Luke Scluuib’s Correspondence) 
came from the Regent Duke of Orlcan.s, to wlioni it had been 
communicated by the agents of the Rretcnder, in the hope of 
receiving assistance to carry it into execution. In tlie prosecu- 
tion of Atterbury, Walpole took a very active sliare. 

This conspiracy, like many other abortive projects of a simi- 
lar description, has been believed, or disbelieved, rather from 
feelings of party than principles of ratiocination. The evidence 
was, undoubtedly, only circumstantial and presumptive ; yet the 
moral infen nces from it were all but irresistible. 

Sir ("onstantine Phipps and Mr, Wynnei who both dis- 
played great zeal and ability upon the occasioni^ 
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Westminster to make his defence, which he did by 
his counsel. He was, suljsequcntly, permitted to i)lead 
for Juinself. His elocpient speech opened in the fol- 
lowing manner : 

My l^ouDs, 

“ 1 have heen under a very long and close confine- 
ment, in wliich 1 have been treated by the j)erson, in 
w hose immediate custody I was, with sucli s(.‘ verity 
and so great indignity, as I believe no prisoner in tlie 
Tower of my agts infii'inities, function, and rank 
ever underwent: by wliieh Jiieans, what little 
strength and use of my liuibs I liad, vvlien com- 
mitted in August last, are now so ihr ini])aired, that I 
am unfit to aj)|)ear belore your Lor(l>hii)s on any oc- 
casion ; esj)eeially, wlun I am to make my defence 
against a bill of so extraordinary a nature and teii- 
deiK y. 

I mention tliis, a1 the (‘utranee of wliat I liavo to 
say, not so much in tlu' way of (omplaiiit as excuse; 
hoping that, if I shouhl fail in any part of iny own 
just^cation, your Lordships will impute suc h defect 
to the true cause*, not my want of innocence or argu- 
ments to Mippoit it (my counsel, I thank them, have 
amply showed that 1 want neither) but to the great 
weakness i»f body and mind, under which I at pre- 
sent lal)Our, Such usage, such hardships of every 
kind, such insults as T have undergone might have 
brokcai a more resolute s|)iril, and a much firmer con- 
stitution than has fallen to my sliaro.'’ 

He then stated the )>roecedings and rcsolntio^vs of 
the Honse of (V)nmions against him; and speaking 
of the pains and penaltic's, which were to bt' inflicted 
him by the Ifilb added, The person thus 
y 2 
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sentenced below to l»o deprived of all his prefer- 
ments, to suffer ])erpctu.nl exile, to be rendered in- 
capable of any office or oniploynient or even of any 
[»ardoT) I'ruin the crown, and with whom no man 
must licreafter (’onversc or correspond by letter, mes- 
safi^e, or otherwise, without bein" f^uilty of felony, is 
a Bishop ot this (diurch, and a Lord of Parliament; 
the very hi’st inst.'uico of a member of this 1 louse so 
treated, so ])rf'ju(li;'('d, so condemned ori”inallv in 
another! And may it be the last! Though such pre- 
cedents, once set. seldom stand single ; but are apt, 
even without a blessing, to be fruitful .and multi- 
ply ” In after-times: a reflexion, that deserves se- 
riously to be considcied by tluxse who, observing that 
this case has nevt'r before in all it’s circumstances 
happ(!ncd, imiy t(jo easily conclude that it will never 
hapjien again ! ” 

He, next, entered into a particular examination of 
the nature and < ircumstances of the evidence against 
him ; observing, “ Our law has taken care, that 
there shoukl be a more clear ani full ])i-oof of trea- 
son, than of any other crime whatsoever : and Jrea- 
sonablc it is, that a crime attended with the highest 
penalties sliould be made (>ut by the ch'areat: and 
fullest evidence. And ^a t here is a ch.arge of high 
treason brougt)t against me, not only withou® suffi- 
cient e\ !dencc, but witiiout any evidence at an, i. c. 
any such evuk r.cc, as tiu' le.w of the land knows and 
allows. And what is tkH evidence at law (pardon 
me, lor what I .am gfung to say) c.an never bo made 
such, in order to punish what is past, but by a viola- 
tion of the law. For the law, which [)rcscrihcs the 
Tiature of the [ roof reajuired, is as much the law of 
th(' kind, !i;-> that w hich dcchircs the crime; and both 
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mvist join to convict a man of guilt. And it seems 
equally unjust to declare any sort of proof legal, 
which was not so before a prosecution commenced 
for any act done, as it would be to declare the act 
itself post facto to bt; criminal. 

“ Shall I, my I^rds, be deprived of all that is 
valuable to an Englishman (for in the circumstances, 
to which I am to be reduced, life itself is scarcely 
valuable) by such an evidence as this ; such an evi- 
denee, as would not be admitted in any other cause 
in any other court, nor allowed, I verily believe, to 
condemn a .Jew in the Inquisition of Spain or Portu- 
gal ? Shall it b(' received against me, a Bishop of 
this Church, and a member of this House, in a 
charge of high ti’cason brought in the high Court of 
Parliament? Cod forbid! 

“ JMy mill is not of that moment to any man, or 
any number of men, as to make it worth their while 
to vdolatv- (or I'vcn seem to violate) the constitution 
in any degree to procure it. In jireserving and 
guarding that agamst all attenqits, the safety and 
the happiiK'ss of every Ihiglishman lies. But when 
once by such cxtraorilinary steps as these we depai’t 
from the fixed rules and forms of justiee, and try 
untrodden paths, no man knows Avhither they wiU 
lead him, or where he shall Ix' able to stop when 
pressed by the crowd that follow him. 

“ Though I am w orthy of no regard, though Avliat- 
ever is done to me may be lookcxl upon as just, yet 
your Lordships wall have some regard to your own 
lasting interests, and those of the state ; and not in- 
troduce into criminal eases a sort of evidence, with 
which our constitution is not acquainted, and wdiidi 
under the appearance of supporting it at fii’st may be 
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afterward iiiadt? use of (I speak my honest fears) gra- 
dually to undermine and destroy it. 

Foj' God’s sake, my Lords, lay aside these extra- 
ordinary {)roe('edings ! Set not these new and dan- 
gerous precedents ! And 1 for my part will volun- 
tarily and clieerfully go into perj)etual exile, and 
please myself with the thouglit tliat I hav’c in some 
measure jnvscrved the constitution hy (putting my 
country; and I uill liv(\ wlarcvcr I am, jwaying 
for it’s ])rosp( lity, aiul die* with the w ords of FatluT 
Paul in my moutlu hich he used of the He|)uhlic of 
Vcnk'c, •• K,st() perpetud! 'I’he w ay to |K‘r|)(‘tuate 
it is, not to (l(‘[)art from It. fat me depart ; hut let 
that continiu' fixc'd on the immoviabh' foundations of 
laAv aaul justi(‘(‘, and stand for ever.” '’' 

On the s(’V(‘ntecnth o(‘ Mairh, the hill j)assed th(^ 
House of r.ords, and soon afterward rcc(uv('d the 
royal assent. It’s t(‘iior was as follows: ‘ That after 
the first of JuiU', lu' should lu' deprivc'd of' all 

his officvs, digniti(‘s, ])i‘oniotions, and hcnefu'cs ecclc'- 
siastif'al w liatsocvei’, and that t1i(‘n(‘(‘h>rth the same 
shall he actiiall) void, as if he wiai' naturally dead: 
that h(? should for ever 1 k' disabled, and rcmdercHl in- 
capal)i(*, from hf)lding or < njoying any office', dignity, 
or emolumen: witiiin this realm, or any otluT his 
Majesty’s dominion^; as also from exenising any 

111 tlie course of this speech, he mentions “ heinj^ engaged 

corre-poTulenee with two learned men (IVishop Potter, and 
Dr. Wall) on si ttling the times ol' writing tlie Pour Gospels;” 
an object, which he steadily [lursued during his hanishmenC^ 
and had nearly e.ttained at tlie lime of his death, "fhese learned 
labours, verified hy his |)n!)lished correspondence, amply con- 
fate t!»e a-^ertion of Bishop Newton, that ‘ he wrote litfle whil'^t 
iu hut a few criticisms on IVench authors.’ 
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office, ecclesiastical or spiritual, whatever: that he 
should suffer j)crpctual exile, and be for ever banished 
this realm, and all other his iMajesty’s dominions : 
that he sliould de[)art out of the same by the twenty 
fifth of the ensuint*’ June ; and if lie returned into or 
be found within this realm, or any other his JMa- 
jesty’s dominions, alter the said twenty fifth of, June, 
be being’ thereof lawfully con\ict(‘d shovdd suffer as 
a felon without bi'iiefit of clergy, and be utterly in- 
capable of any jiardon from bis xMajesty, his heirs, 
or suc(‘es>ors : that all pi'rsons \\ ho should be aiding 
and assisting to his ndui’ii into tJiis realm, or any 
other his Alaji^sty's dominions, or shall conceal him 
within the same, Ining lawiiilly (onvicted thereof, 
should be adjudgi'd guilty feJony without benefit 
of (’lergy : tliat if any ol‘ liis xMajesty ’s subjects (ex- 
<'ept wsuch persons, as shall be liciaised for that pur- 
))ose uiul(T the sign manual) should after the twenty 
fifth of Junt‘ hold any correspondence in person with 
him, wdthin this realm or without, or by letters, 
inc'ssages, or otIu*rf^ise, or w ith any ])erson employed 
by him., knowing such person to be so employed, 
they should on convic tion be adjudged fe lons w ithout 
benefit ol' clergy : and, lastly, that offiau’cs against 
the Act, (’onnnittcM out of this realm, might be tried 
within any county of (Jreat Britain.' 

This bill w as vigoi’ously opposed by many members 
of both 1 louses, jiarticularly in the House of Peers 
by Earl Cowper, though liis jiolitical principles w ere 
widely diffia’cnt from those of tlie Bislioj). It was 
carried, howc'ver, liy a majority ol' S3 to 43. 
Whether Atterbury indeed Avas, or Avas not, guilty 
of being concerned in the plot w itli w hich he w^as 
charged, as no proj^r and legal evidence was pro- , 
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duced against him, these proceedings were wholly 
iiiijiistifiahle and unconstitutional. 

Before he left tlie kingdom, 1 k' received the fol- 
lowing letter from his intimate friend Mr. Pope : ^ 

Once more I w rite to you as I promised, and this 
once, I fear, ^\i!l l)e the last ! Flie curtain will soon 
he dr|wn l)et\veen my frit nd and me, and nothing 
left but to wish you ‘ ;i long good-night.’ May you 
enjoy a state ol' rcpf)se in this life', not unlike that 
sleep of t!ie soul which some have helievc'd is to suc- 
ceed it, whore \vc lie utterly lorgi'tful of that world 
from uhich ue are gf)ne, and rijicning for that to 
which we ar(' to go! If you i(‘tain any nu'inory of 
the ])ast, let it only image to yon what has pleased 
yen : sometimes present a dream of* an absent 
friend, or hring you hack an agrt'cahle (*onv(‘rsutu)n ! 
Blit, upon the wliole, I hope you will tliink less of 
th(' time past than of tlie future; as the former has 
bei'ii less kind to you, than the latter iufallihly will 
he. Do not envy the world your studies; they will 
tend to the iK uelit of m(‘n, against whom you ean 
have no complaint, I mean of all })osterity : and per- 
ha[)s, at your time of life, nothing elsi^ is worth yoiiv 
can*. W hat is every year of a w ise man’s life, hut 
a f'cnsure or c^itiipie on the past? 'I’hosi*, whose date 
is tlie sliortest, live haig enough to laiigii at otic half 

In a preceding letter, with a view' to engage him in “ some 
great and uselul work/’ lie had reminded Jiim of tlie names 
of ^ fully, Bacon, and ( larendon, and with no very accurate 
recollection of their liistory inejnired; “ Is it not the latter, the 
disgiticed [)art of their liv(‘s, which you most rnvv, and which 
you would choose to have lived?” Clarendon, indeed, wrote 
his best works during his hanishment ; hut the best of Bacon’s 
w ere '^ omposed before his disgrace, and the best of Till ly’s after 
his return. 
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of it : the boy despises the infant, the man the lK)y, 
the philosopher both, and the Christian all. You 
may now begin to think your manhood was too much 
a puerility ; and you will never suffer your age to 1)0 
but a second infancy. The toys and bauldcs of your 
childhood are hardly now more below you, than those 
toys of our riper and of our declining years, the 
drums and rattles of am!)ition, and the dirt and bub- 
l)les of avarice. ^Vt this time, wlien you are cut off 
from a little society, and made a citizen of the world 
at large, you should IkuuI your talents, not to serve 
a party or a fcw% but all mankind. Your genius 
sliould mount above that mist, in w hich it's partici- 
pation and neighbourhood w ith earth long involved 
it : to shine aln’oad and to heaven, ought to he the 
business and the glory of your jn’esent situation. 
Reineinhca’ it w as at such a time, that the greatest 
lights of antic|uity dazzled and blazed the most, in 
their reUi’at, in their exile, or in their death. But 
wdiy do j talk of dazzling or blazing? It was then 
th^t they did good, that they gave light, and that 
they hei'ame gui(h.\s to mankinil. 

Those aims aloiu* are worthy of spirits truly great, 
and su( h, I therefore hojH*, w ill he yours. Kesent- 
inent imh cxl may remain, j)erhaps cannot he tpiite 
extinguished, in the noblest minds; hut revenge 
never w ill harbour tliere : higlier iniiu iples than those 
of tlie first, and better priueiples than those of the 
latter, wall infallibly influence men, Avliose thoughts 
and whose liearts are enlarged, and cause them to 
prefer the whole to any part of maukind, especially 
to so small a ])art as one’s single self. 

“ Believe me, n»y Lord, 1 look upon you as a spirit 
e ntered into anolher iife, ns o!ie just upon the edge 
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of immortality ; wliere tlic passions and afFections 
must be much more exalted, and Avhere you ought 
to despise all little views, and all mean retrospects. 
Nothing is worth your looking l)ack : and therefore 
look foru ard, and make (as you can) the world look 
after you ; but take care that it be, not with pity, 
but witli esteem and admiration. 

“ I am, with the greatest sincerity, and passion for 
your fame as well as happiness, yours, »kc. 

A. Pope.” 

On the elglitcentli of June, 1752'), Atteibury em- 
barked on hoanl tJit' Aldhorough man ot‘ Avai’,-^' and 
lauded the Friday iollowing at Calais. On going 
ashore, being inrorined that Lord Ihilinghroke under 
the Ring’s pardon had r(‘ach('d tin* san)(' place on his 
retui’u to Fngland, with an air of pk'asantry he ex- 
claimed, Then 1 am exchangiHl ! ’ j Me proceeded 
to Brussels; hut la* afterward left that pla('c% and re- 
sided at Paris, wlune lu‘ softened the rigours of his 
exile by study, and by conversation and coiTes|:|pn- 
dence? vv ilh leariu'd num, I !(', liowev(‘r, occasion- 
ally employed his time in a dilferent manner, 
foi’ from some letters, which ware fir^t printed 
at Fdinl)ingh in 17^8 by Sii* David Dalryinple, jt 

• As liis commitment to tlic 'tower, in consrtjiioncc ot* his popu- 
larity, had occasioned t-onsiderahlt* clamors, it was apj)ruhendtHl 
that his removal aboard the vessel destined to convey hitii into 
banishment would have Injcii the siiu^nal of insurrection : l)ut| 
tliough great numbers of boats attended liim to tlie ship’s side, 
no till' ml ts took place. 

I Mr. Pope, also, observed upon tlie samroceasion, that ^ it 
ifas a sign ui’ tlic nation’s l)eing alVjiid (.‘f being over-nm with 
too n)ueli politeness, when it could not regain one great man but 
at the expense of another.* 
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appears, that in 1725 he vne;n^c(l in a j)lot for stir- 
ring up a rebellion in the Highlands of Scotland in 
favour of the Pr(‘t(‘ndei% br.t llie sclienie ])roved abor- 
tive. This fa('t is (‘o>i:‘.i ined by the evidence, not only 
of the official (Uspat<hes oi' M\\ Horace Walpole 
(then minister at tlu' court oi‘ France) and the sus])i- 
cious roinnnmi. ations of spies, but also of his own 
corres[)ond(‘iie(' Vv ith l>!s s(»n*in-laA\ . On the same in- 
disputahle antlKa ity it is asserU cl. tliat lie (piitted the 
Jh*(‘tendeFs servie(‘ in not ujion prineijih', but 

from disgust. Prcvc'ked attir' in(lu(‘n<‘(' of Mai’ and 
Dillon, lie meanly eondt'seendc'd to ( ahal against them 
witli Murray and Hay, whose wife was the Preten- 
dt']‘’s mistri'ss ; a.nd ujion tiu' su('i‘( ss of their intrigues, 
trausferrc'd his i('a!ousy from his enemies to his as- 
so('iates, Ins re vilings from the* n(gl(‘('t('d wifi' (the 
Prine(‘ss Maria ( h'lmaitina) to th(' profligate hus- 
band, "whose foiru's and vi(‘esf he declared, "ex- 
cluded ail hopes of eileetually sc'rving liim.’ ^'et did 
he not, ewn (hen, relimpiisli his pi'ojc'c't of obtaining 
the ascrndc'ney in tlie exiled eourl. Fhe fall of Wal- 
jiole, wliom he rc'gardc'd as the princijial supjiort of 
the reigning family, lie anticipated with sanguine- 
ness; and, as an inevitable' result of that fall, the 
restoration of the vStuarts. Hopes continually disap- 
pointed, and resentments newer gratified, a constant 
desire to return to Fngland, and the perpe'tual pres- 
surej^of straitened circumstances, united tode'press and 
harass his unhapiw mind. 

His I'xile had bc'cm embittered by his separation 
from his daughter, between whom and himself thewe 
existed a very sM'ong mutual affeelion. This lady, 
who was maiTicd to William iMorris Fsq., High 
Bailiff of Westminste r, in 1729, though in an in- 
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firm state of health, conceived an ardent desire to see 
her father aj^ain ; and accordingly Avith great diffi- 
culty and suffering travelled to Toulouse, wliere the 
Bishop met her. She died, a few hours after 
their meeting. The Bishop, sliortly after his loss, 
addressed tlic following letter to liis intimate friend 
JMr. Pope : f 

* A pathetic narrative of her tlocea?c was drawn up by Mr. 
Evans, wlio accompanied .Air. and AFrs, Alorris upon this occa* 
sion. 

t Gay, in his ‘ Epistle to Pope,’ had said ; 

‘ See Rochester approving nods his head, 

And ranks one modern witli tlie nii^I\ty dead : ’ 

and Pope himself (who, as well as Suil’t, kept up a constant 
correspondence with him during his banishment) in his * Epilogue 
to the Satires,’ observes ; 

‘ How pleasing Atterbury’s softer lionr! 

How shines his soul unconquerM in tlie Tower! ” 

How ignorant, however, Pope was of his real character, and 
how much Attcrhuiy belied lus adniirablo portrait of a good and 
wise man in exile acting under tlie inihionce ru ither of rcsentinetit 
nor of revenge, w as proved by his throwing hiniselt' into the ser- 
vice of the Pretender the instant he laiuh'd on the (’ontincfit. 

The origination and progress of Swill’s intimacy with Atter- 
bury is given, at great h ngth, in a note attached by Nichols 
to the letter wwitten by the Ibrmer on the promotion of his 
friend to the dean' '■y of C'hrist rimrcli, and dated Sept. 1, 1711. 
It is amusing to compare with the extract iVom Dr. Stackhouse, 
given in a former note, the quotation of tin* Irish Dean, anti- 
cipating the farther advancement of the Ihiglish one, upon the 
disappointment of the poor (Jollego, 

(lui ju/nc Ir fnjii nr errdnins ciurra! 

In a subsequent Letter, dated Aug. ,S, 17)3, fnm ^ Thf 
Country in Ireland’ {Latcbra: jicc (/nla^ as be feelingly ob- 
serves, ncc 7nihi rredisj aimjrna) congratulating him upon 
his migration to Westminster, he begs that even his being 
made a BLbo}) may not hinder him from cultivating the politer 
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Nov. 20, 1729. 

** Yes, dear Sir, I liave liad all you designed for 
me ; and have read all, as I read whatever you write, 
with esteem and pleasure. Hut your last letter, full 
of friendship and goodness, gave me such impressions 
of concern and tenderness, as neither I can express, 
nor you pei’ha[)s av ith all the force of your imagina- 
tion fully conceive. 

I am not yet master enough of myself, after the 
late wound I have received, to o])en my very heart 
to you ; and am not cmitent \\ ith less tlian that, 
whenever I convc'rse with you. My thougJits are at 
present vainly, hut ]>Ieasingly. employed on Avhat 1 
liave lost, and can m*\vv recover. I knoAv Avell I 
ought, for that it ason, to call them off to otluT sub- 
jects; hut, hitherto, I have not l)e(‘n al)Ie to do it. 
By gj\ing them the rein a little, and sidfering them 
to spend tiieir lorce, f lu>p(‘ in some time to check 
and suhdu(‘ them. ^Ulullis Jortuua X'libicribus per- 
i'ulsiLSy huLC un'i me nrprrem .sensb et pane auccubuL 
'This is weakness, not wisdom, 1 own ; and on tliat 
account fitter- to he trusted to the bosom of a friend, 
where I may salely lodge all my infirmities. As soon 
as my mind is in some measure corrected and calmed, 
1 will endeavour to follow your advice, and turn it 
toward something of use and moment ; if I have still 
life enough left to do any thing, that is worth read- 
ing and preserving lu the mean time, I shall be 


studies;” and, as an example, suggests to him tliat his prede- 
cessor Sprat, “ though ol’ a iuuch inferior genius ” (yet John- 
son pronounced, that * ( acli of Sprat’s iliiferent books had a 
distinct and characteristicu! excellence ’) turned all his thoughts 
that way. 
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pleased to hear that you proceed in \\ hat you intend, 
without any sucli melancholy inteiTuj)ti()ns as I have 
met with, ^'^oll outdo others on all f)ccasions ; my 
hope and iny opinion is, that on moral subjects, and 
in drawing- cliaracters, you u ill outdo yourselt. Your 
mind is as yet unbroken by age and ill accidents ; 
your knowledge and judgx inenl nrr at the height : 
use them in writing- somewhat tlnd they may teach 
the j)res('nt and bituK* times, a.nd il‘ net gain (‘(jually 
th(‘ a’pplausc' of both, may yci raise* llu* (‘uvy of the 
OIK* anil siHure the admiration of the other. Re- 
member \*irgil died at tifty two, and I lorace at fifty 
eight; and, as l>a(l as bo-th con-litnti«)ns w ei’i*, yours 
is yi't mori* delicate and lhnj>!oy not your 

precious moments, and gieal taf'ni . on little men 
and liltU* things: but chotJM- a subject ev(*ry way 
worthy c>i“ you, and handle it, as vtai ean, in n man- 
ner w hich nobody (*ls(‘ l an eijual or imitate. As for 
me, my abilities, if I i ver haa! any, aic* not wbat 
tluy were; and yet i will eiidea^oin- to riM-olleet and 
employ them: 

lardiinlc 

/u f:cf , /'rf'rri!t(i!tc r//lcto in l orpnre i*hr.y. 

However, I '•hoiiid be ungiateful to this jdace, if 1 
did not ow n that 1 nave gained tipon thi* gout in the 
Soutli of lAanee much more than I ilid at Raris, 
though (‘V(*u there 1 sensibly imi»n)ved. What hap- 
pened to mi* hc*re last sutmner was jnerelv the efleet 
of my folly, in trusting too much to a |)iiysician, 
wIk; kept nil* six wci ks on a milk-diet w ithout purg- 
ing rue, eontrajy to all the rules of the faculty. The 
milk threw me at last into a fever, ami that fever 
soon produced the gout; which, finding my stoiiitU’l* 

J 
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weakened by a long disuse of meat, attacked it, and 
had like at once to have despatched me. Tlie ex- 
cessive heat of tins place concurred to heighten the 
symptoms : but, in the midst ol* my distemper, I 
took a sturdy resolution of retiring thirty miles into 
the mountains of the Cevennes ; a^id tlu*re I soon 
found relief from tlic coolness of the air and the ver- 
dure of the climate, thougli not to such a degree as 
not to feel some relics ol‘ those pains in my stomach, 
which till lately 1 had never felt. Had 1 staid, as I 
intended, tlu^re till tlu' cud ol‘ Oc tober, 1 believe my 
cure had been perfected: iuit tlie earnest desire of 
meeting one 1 dearly loved called me ahruj)tly to 
iMontpelier ; v\ here, after continuing two months 
under the* cruel torture of a sad and IVuitless exj)ec- 
tation, I was i'orci'd at last to take a long journey to 
'J\)uloiise : and even thert‘ I had missc'd the j)ers()ii 1 
sought, JkkI slie not a\ ith gre at spirit and (‘ourage 
venturc’d all night up tiu' (iaromie to see' me', which 
she above ail things flesiri'd to do !)eH)re she died. By 
that means she* was hn.-uglit wlui’e' T was hetwevn 
sev(*n and eight in the* morning, and liveil twenty 
hours altcTw ard : w hich time w as not lust on eitluT 
side, but passed in siie h a manner as gave gre'at sa- 
tisfaction te) best! I, and sueli as on her part exevy Avay 
became Ikt ( ireiimstanees and (‘haraetei*: for she had 
her senses to the veiy last gasp, and exerteel tliem to 
give me, in those* (bw hours, gveate*r marks of duty 
and love than she* had done in all her life-time, 
though she had neviT been wanting in either. The 
last words slie said to me were the kinch'st of all; a 
teflexion on the goodness of God, wdiieli hael allow cd 
tis in tliis manner to nKH."t once more, before w e parted 
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for ever. Not many minutes after that, she laid her- 
self on her pillow, in a sleeping postui’e, 

—^placidaqiie ihi demiim morte quievit. 

Judge you, Sir, what I felt, and still feel, on this 
occasion ; and spare me the troid)le of describing’ 
it. At my age, under my infirmities, among utter 
strangers, how shall 1 find out j)roper reliefs and 
supports ! I can have none, hut those with which 
reason and religion furnish me: and on those"'! lay 
hold, and make use of, as well as I can ; and hope 
that He, M ho laid the* burtlieii upon me (for wise and 
good purposes, no doubt) will <‘nable me to l)ear it, 
in like manner as I have borne others, w ith some de- 
gree of fortitude and firmness. 

You se(\ liow ready I am to relapse into an argu- 
ment, which I had (piitted once before in this letter. 
I shall, probably, again commit the same fault, if 1 
continue to write : and, therefore, I stop short here ; 
and, with (ill sincerity, afl’ection, and esteem, bid 
you adieu, till we meet either in this w urld, if God 
pleases, or else in anotluT, 

“ A friend 1 have w ith me will convey tins safely 
to your hands, though perhaps it may be some time 
before it niac hes you : whenever it does, it will give 
you a true ae<‘()unt of the posture of mind I was in 
when 1 u rot(^ it, and which I hope may by that time 
Ije a littl(* altered.” 

During his resideneo in I'ranee, he was exposed to 
some trouble from a suspicion of his liaving facilitated 
the escape from tlnat country of Father Courayer, 
who had published in 1727 a ‘ Defence of the Eng- 
lish Oidinations,’ to tlic great vexation of Cardinal 
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de Noailles. The French King and Cardinal Fleuiy 
sent him a message on the subject, by the Lieuten- 
ant of Police; but after an hour’s conversation, as 
he himself states in a letter, he satisfied that officer, 
that he had done nothing but what became him ; 
owned his friendship for Courayer, pointed to his 
picture hanging up in the room, and acknowledged 
that ‘ he had paid him a visit in his retreat at Han- 
inent, and liad received from liim a farewell call in 
return the night before he left Paris.’ The Lieuten- 
ant promised, he adds, to ‘ justify him both to the 
court and the city but the Cardinal, convinced that 
the exiled Prelate had l>een deeply engaged in the 
escape, displayed much resentment toward him on 
that account. 

A short time before his decease, alarmed lest 
his papers sliould fall into the hands of govern- 
ment and thus endanger his corresj)ondeTits, he de- 
stroyed several of the most important ones, and 
ineffectually solit ited Lord A\'aldegrave, the English 
Embassador, to affix his seal to the remainder, To 
the FreiK^h government he, also, made a similar 
applicatnm ; but some difficulties arising, he with- 
drew it. After his death John Samples, a ministerial 
spy, who had wormed himself into the Bishop’s inti- 
macy, endeavoured to obtain ])ossessi()ii of them for 
the ostensible purpose of transmitting them to the 
Pretender: Init the friends of the deceased interposed; 
the papers were si nt to the vSeots College, ajid the 
seal of office affixed. His son-in-law and executor, 
however, was permitted to select such as related to 
family-affairs.* 


^ These, which were seized upon that gentleman’s return t« 
VOI*. V. z 
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He died at Paris, February 15, 1731-2; and his 
body was privately interred with some diflSculty in 
Westminster Abbey, on the twelfth of May follow- 
ing.* He left one son,f Osborne Atterbury, who 

England, contain part of the correspondence Ixitwcen himself 
and his father-in-law, several miscellaneous articles in Attcr- 
bury’s hand-writing, and some letters from William Shippen 
relative to the character of Hampden in Clarendon’s History, 
which Oldmixon alleged ‘ the Bishop in conjiinction with Smal- 
ridge and Aldrich had interpolated.’ To this accusation Atter- 
bury published a very satLslaetory reply. 

* On it’s w'ay, the licaisc was stopped h} the Custom House 
officers, on suspicion that some brocades and other prohibited 
goods were concealed in the coffin. This occasioned a great 
outcry against the ministry, as if ‘ their vengeance continued to 
pursue him even after his death.’ The Kev. Dr. Henry Attev* 
bury, his respectable elder brother, died a few months before 
him. 

•f Of tills son, .*ho w'as a student of Christ Churcli, and after 
spending the interval between 1725 and 1731 in tlie East Indie!} 
returned to enjoy his uncle Dr. Lewis Atterbury’s fortune^ 
the Bishop in his will (dated Dec. 31, 1725) took no.,noticc 
whatever. The following letter, addressed to him while at col- 
lege, is w'OFth preserving : 

‘ Dkaji Obby, 

* I thank you for your letter, because there arc manifest signs 
in it of your endeavouring to excel yourself, and by ebnsbquence 
to please me. N on have succeeded in both respects and will 
always succeed, ir you think it wortii your w-hile to consider 
what you WTite, and to w horn ; and let notliing, though of a 
trifling nature, pass through your pen negligent!}'. Gctbnttlic 
way of writing correctly and justly ; time and use will teach you 
to write readily afterw ard. Not but that too much care migl^l 
give a stiffness to your stile, w hich ought, in ail letters, by all 
means to be avoided. The turn of them should be natural and 
easy ; for they are an image of private and familiar conversation* 
I mention this with respect to the four or five first lines of yours, 
which have an air of poetry, and do therefore natu^rially resolve 
Ih0i||plvos into blank verses. I send you your letter again, that 

vjt- 4 
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was ordained in 1742 by Bishop Hoadly, and in 
1746 obtained the living of Oxhill, WarM ickshiie. 

Dr. Atterbury was a man of considerable learning,* 
an elegant writer, an able speaker in parliament, and 

you yourself may now make the same observation. But you took 
the hint of that thought from a poem ; and it is no wonder, 
therefore, that you heightened the phrase a little, when you 
were expressing it. The rest is as it should be ; and particu- 
larly, there is an air of duty and sincerity, that il’ it comes from 
your heart, is the most acceptable present you can make me. 
With these good qualities, an incorrect letter would please me ; 
and, without them, the finest thoughts and language would make 
no lasting impression upon me. The great Being says, you 
know, “ My son, give me thy heart;’’ impl 3 ’ing that, without 
it, all other gifts signify iiotliing. Ta'I me conjure you, there- 
fore, never to say any thing, cither in a letter, or common con- 
versation, that you do not think ; but alw ays to let your mind 
and your words go together, on the most trivial occasions. 
Shelter not the least degree of insincerity under tlie notion of a 
com^^ment *. which, as far as it deserves to be practised by a 
man of probity, is only the most civil and obliging way of say- 
ing what you really moan : and whoever employs it otherwise, 
throws away truth for breeding. I need not tell you, how little 
his character gets by such an exchange. 

‘ I say nut this, as if I suspected that in any part of your 
letter you intended to write what w as proper, without any re- 
gard to wliat was true ; for 1 am resolved to believe that you were 
in earnest, from the beginning to the end of it, as much as I am 
when 1 tell you, that 1 am 

* Your loving Father, 

* His learned friend L.malridge, in presenting him as Prolo- 
cutor to the Upper House of Convocation, stiled him ‘ FiV i/i 
ntillo Uieranim gencre hospesy in picrisque artibns ct studiis diu et 
filiciter exercitaiuSy in maxinie perfccih litcrarum discipUnis per* 
fectmimm* In his controversial w ritings, indeed, it must be ad- 
mitted, he handled too freely the weapons of satire and invec- 
Ilve; more perhaps, however, from the natural fervor of his 
than from any rancor of disposition. He appears, also, 
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an excellent preacher. But, with all these accom- 
plishments, he had other qualities of a less commend- 
able nature. He was of that restless and ambitious 
disposition, which characterised the Beckets and the 
Lauds of preceding times, and was ill disguised by 
the affected mildness and moderation of his epistolary 
writings. No friend to liberty, either civil or reli- 
gious,* he carried ecclesiastical claims to an extreme 
and absurd height. From his own writings it is 
manifest that he would have persecuted, if he had 
been possessed of power, and that he was an enemy 
to the freedom of the press. 

He was, on the whole, a man rather of talent 
than of genius. He w^rites more with elegance and 

if we may trust the subjoined anecdote, not to have been wholly 
free from superstition ; A story of a prediction by one Needs, 
which announced that * three persons (one of tlieni Dr. Mews, 
Bishop of Winchester) should die in a certain order, within 
half a year,’ was circulated in that city about the beginoing of 
the eighteenth century. Of their prophecy, Atterbury, no oyer* 
credulous man, Imving had a full account from persons (as he 
conceived) of credit, and of it’s having been fulfilled sd parti* 
cularly as to the oilier two individuals, including the ptt>phet 
himself, sent a detailed statement of the whole to his great 
friend. Sir Jonathan Trelawny, who he knew had views Ipward 
Winchester, to incite him to strengthen his interests tfiut way 
as much and as fa^t us he possibly could! lie did so, and got 
the bishopric in 1707. {Censnrn Litcraria, V. 98.) 

* He carried the acrimony of party so far, as even to suspend 
for three years, Mr. Gihhin, Curate of Gravesend, a very worlhy 
clergyman, for having indulged the use of his church to the 
Chaplain of the Dutch Troops, which were called over to sup- 
pre^^^s the rebellion ! The inhabitants of Gravesend, however, 
subscri!)ed for their minister a sum more tlian double the income 
of his chtirch; and his Majesty, subsequently, bestowed upon 
him the rectory of Northfleet in Kent. This learned man, who 
|vclled with Addison, died in 1752. / 
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correctness, than with force of thinking or reason- 
ing. His letters to Pope, though too much crowded 
with trite quotations from the classics, are admirable 
specimens of elegant familiarity, and by many are 
preferred to the more elaborate compositions of his 
illustrious con-espondent. It is said, he either trans- 
lated or intended to translate the Georgies of Virgil, 
and to write the Life of Cardinal Wolsey, whom he 
much resembled. Dr. Warbuilon had a mean opi- 
nion of his critical abilities, and of his ‘ Discoui’se 
on the lapis of Virgil.’ ^ He was thought to be the 
author of the ‘ lafe of Waller,’ prefixed to the first 
octavo edition of that poet’s works. Ilis turbulent 
and imperious temper as long felt and remembered 
in the College, over which he presided. 

His person, according to another writer, was 
well made : he liad a gracefulness in his behaviour, 
and a kind of majestic gravity in Ins looks, that be- 
spoke him reverence wherever he came. His voice 
was not strong ; but there was something so sweet in 
his pronunciation, and so insinuating in his address, 
as gained him the possession of an audience when- 
ever he began to speak. Beside this, he had a quick 
penetration, an exquisite undei’standing, an easy 
comprehension, a sprightly fancy and imagination, 
and solid judgement and good sense, all united to- 
gether. 

♦ Under this name he attempted to prove, that Virgil meant 
to characterise his friend Antonius Musa, the learned and ac- 
complished physician of Augustus, to whom many also refer his 
Catalecton XJII,^ thougli He 3 uie would ascribe the latter to 
a learned rhetorician of that name. The same able critic, 
likewise (in his Excurs. IV. on jEn. XII. 391.) concurs in War- 
burton’s reprobation of Atterbury’s theory. 
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The Dean of Carlisle has so much regard to his 
congregation,” observes Steele,* that he commits to 
his memory what he has to say to them ; and has so 
soft and gracefid a Ijehaviour, that it must attract your 
attention. His pci*son, it is to be confessed, is no small 
recommendation : but he is to be highly commended 
for not losing that advantage, and adding to a pro- 
priety of speech, which might pass the criticism of 
Longinus, an action v hich would have been approved 
by Deinostlienes. I le has a pecidiar force in his way, 
and has many of his audience, f w ho could not be in- 
teUigont hearers of his discourse, w ere there not ex- 
planation as W i ll as grace in his action. Tliis art of 
his is used with tlie most exact and honest skill: he 
never attempts your passions, until he has convinced 
your reason. All the objections, w hich he can forni, 
are laid open and dispersed, before he uses the least 
vehemence in his sermon : but w hen he thinks he 
has yor*r liead, he very soon w ins your heart ; and 
n<iwr ])r(*U iids to show th(' beauty of holiness, until 
lie hatli coiiviiiced you of tlie truth of it.” 

It sluaiid he recorded to his honour that Jie 
remained at all times ti’uc to thc^ Protestant Reli- 
gion, and regular iu tlu* peribrmance of it’s officii. 
He warmly reprobatc'd tlie eorulm t of the Duke 
of Whartor I^ords N<irth and (boy, and others, 
wdio with a view of obtaining tlu* Preteiuler’s favour 
had apostatised from their 1‘aitli ; and he even qiiai' 
relied with the Duke of Berw ick, who proposed 
giving to the young Duke ol‘ Buckingham a Catholic 
preceptor. ;!: 

^ Tatler, GO. 

t At the chapul of Bridewell Hospital. * 

f From an anecdote however related, upon PtpuA authority, 
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His Sermons were printed in four volumes, 8vo. ; 
the two first by himself in 1726, dedicated to liis 
patron Trelawny, and tlie two latter after his death, 
by his Chaplain Dr. Thomas Moore. 

by Lord Chesterfield to jNIaty, it appears that Atterbury was 
long a sceptic as to the grounds of that religion, for the esta- 
blished forms of which he was so zealous : though (if tliis state- 
ment, indeed, be true) he fortunately lived to discern his error, 
and from his religious convictions in the close of his life derived 
the chief consolation of his adversity. 

But, if we may believe tlie joint evidence of his actions and 
his writings, wc should receive the story with distrust. Ilis 
* Sermons on the Miraculous Propagation of the Gospel ' and on 
a standing Revelation’s being the best means of conviction, bear 
important testimony to liis faith : and the contempt witli which 
he generally treats unbelievers as an ignorant, superficial, or 
conceited class, is a tolerably good prooi‘ that he was not one 
himself. A man may conceal, or deny, or even prosecute his 
own opinions ; but he will not appear to despise those, who hold 
thpm. 
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[1675—1729.] 


I)r. SAINTUEL CLARKE was bom at NorwicFj 
October 11, 1675, and educated in the Free School 
of that place, under the cai-e of tlie Rev. Mr. Burton. 
He was the sou of Alderman Clarke, who had rc- 
presentctl Norwich in parb'ainent for sevt'ral years; 
a gentleman of an excellent natural capacity, and of * 
untainted reputation. 

In 1691, IMr. Clarke [daccd his son at Caius Col- 
lege, Cambridge, under the tuition of Mr. (afterward 
Sir John) Ellis. Heni his talents «naickly displayed 
themselves : and such was his industry, that he be- 
came a model of excellenct* to the whole tlniversity.* 
Wlien he was little more than twenty one, he, greatly 
contributed, both by his example and by hfe trans- 
lation of Rohault’s Physics with Notes,j- to the 
e.stablishment of the Newtonian jdiilosophy !, 

* He was clmractcrised, indeed, among the rest of the stu- 
dents, by the title of ‘ the Lad of Caius.’ 

f Rohault had written as a follower of Descartes: but, u 
Newton’s system was then little received or understood, Mr. 
Cl'irke thought that an indirect vehicle would best convey hi* 
illustrations of it ; and accordingly his version, published ia 
1697, becanw a general text-book for a considerable period, 
and gr|dually familiarised students with the language and re*- 
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Upon his anival at Cambridge, the system of 
Descartes was the established theory, and Mr. Ellis 
was a zealot in it’s defence ; though, as Bishop 
Hoadly justly observes, it was only the invention 
of an ingenious and luxuriant fancy; having no 
foundation in the reality of things, nor any cor- 
respondency to the certainty of facts. Newton had, 
indeed, then published his ‘ Prmcipia:' liut this 
book six)ke to the intelligent alone, and recjuired 
commentators for the many; as both it’s matter 
and it’s manner j)Iaced it beyond the general reach, 
and a strong prejudice in favour of received notions 
contributed to obstmet it’s ie(ej)tion. But neither 
the difficulty (tf the tjisk, nor tlie rcs{)oct which he 
paid to the directcjr of his studies, nor the oj>j>osition 
of those by whom he w.ts surrounded, had any in- 
fluence u})on the mind of Clarke. 

Dissati-sfied with arbitrary hyj)othcses, he speedily 
made himself master of the chief parts of the *' New 
PhilosopJ.y.’ Eiom this he took the subject of the 
public exercise, whicli he ]K'rforjned in the Schools 
to obtain his first degree ; and he surprised his 
audience by tlu' de])th of knowledge and the clear- 
ness of expression, which pervaded the whole dispu- 
tation. 

In 1697, he accidentally .at a coflTee-house in Nor- 
wich l)ecame acquainted with INIr. Whiston, who dis- 
covering from his ctmversation that he was a young 
man of extraordinary genius, and had made great px’o- 
gress in the Newbmian doctrines, comment'ed an inti- 
macy with him. Mr. Clarke had recently taken orders; 

•oniitgs of the * Princtpia.* It was, subsequently, translated into 
Soglkh by Dean Clarke, his brother. 
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and Wliiston at that time was Chaplain to Dr. More, 
Bishop of Norwich, who delighted in patr4liLsing 
men of abilities. That Prelate, on receiving an ac- 
count of the interview, desired Alderman Clarke and 
his son to dine with him ; and the very next year, on 
Whiston’s promotion to the living of I.owestoffe in 
Suffolk, aj)pointed iNlr. Clarke to succeed him as his 
Domestic Chaplain. In this situation, lie found suf- 
ficient leisure to pursue his 1‘avourite study, divinity. 

In 16*99? he pul^lished tluee practical Essays upon 
Baptism, Confirmation, and Repentance ; and an ano- 
iiymous piece, entitled ‘ Reflexions on Part of a Book 
called ‘ Amyntor.’ ’ ^ These compositions are men- 


• The propositions maintained in this work, written by 
Toland, which Dr. Clarke thought ino:>t deserving of consider- 
ation, are the three following ; 

1. * That the book.s ascribed to the disciples and companions 

of the Apostles, which are still extant, and at this time thought 
genuine and of great autliorit y (such as tlio ‘ K[>istle of Clemens 
to the Corintfiian-;,’ the * I'pisilcs of Ignatius,’ tlie ‘ Epistle of 
Polycarp to the Philippians,’ the ‘ Eastor of Htrmas,’ tip 
‘ Epistle of liurnabas,’ I've.) are all, witliOvit dhliculty, prOvpd^|$> 
be spurious : ’ . * ? 

2. ‘ That it is easy to show the ignorance and .supetutition of 
the writers of these book.s ; ’ and, 

3. ‘ That they, u ho think these books gouiine, oiiglll tO re- 
ceive tlt4:m intc t he Canon of Scripture, as their rep ujtect authors 
were not less companions and fcllow-lahouvers of the ^iostlc% 
than St. Mark and St, Luke. 

In oj)position to lliest; a.^scrlions, Dr. Clarke maintained thi 
three following propo.sitions : ' 

1, ‘ That, though wc are not infallibly certain of die genuin<|* 
ness of the ‘ Epistles of Ciemcits, Ignatius, Polycarp, and Baif- 
natas/ with the ‘ Ikistor of Hermas,’ they are generally, 
upon great authority, believed to be genuine; ’ 

2. * That tIier(*fore, tliough they are not received as of the 
s'anfcjyiuthority with the canonical books of th^NenJ^ Testiuo^nb 
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tioned by Dr. Hoadly, Bishop of Winchester, not as 
equal%) the author’s other performances, but as dis- 
playing at once marks of a Christian frame of mind, 
and a surprising familiarity with the writings of the 
early Christians. 

In 1701, Clarke published his ^ Paraplirase on 
the Gospel of St. IMatthew,’ which was speedily fol- 
lowed by those on the otlier Evangelists ; a work, 
deservedly held in the higliest esteem. His original 
design was, to have gone through the whole of the 
New Testament in the same manner, giving a simple 
representation of it’s contents a\ ithoiit entering into 
abstriis(‘ critical commentaries. He had actually 
begun, Avc are told, a ^ Para|)hrase upon the Acts 
of the Apostles,’ when something accidental inter- 
rupted the execution; and it is now only to be 
^ lamented, that lie did not afterward resume and 
complete his labours. 

A])out tlie year 1702, the Bishoj) collated him 
to the Rectory of Drayton near Norwicdi, and pro- 
cured for him a parish in that city ; and these he 
served in pci’son, wheneviT the Bishop was in resi- 
dence at the palace. His pi-c'aching was at first 
without notes, and so continued, till he became Rectoi’ 
of St. James’. 

In 1704, he was appointed to preach IMr. Boyle’s 
Lecture. Upon this occ asiou, he chose for his sub- 
ject ‘ The Being and Attributes of God ; ’ and suc- 
ceeded so well, Ih 't he was ro-aiipoiiitcd the follow- 

they ought to have a proportional veneration, with respect both 
to the authors and to tlie writings tliemselvcs ; ’ and, 

3. * That neither the belief of tlieir being genuine, nor the 
respect paid to them as such, in the least derogates from the 
authority of the New Testament, or tend to render the number 
of the canonic^ boolcs uncertain or precarious/ 
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ing year ; when he delivered a series of Diki^ourses 
upon ‘ The Evidences of Natural and RevefAS lie* 
ligion.’* 

* They were subsequently combined, under the general 
title of, ‘ A Discourse concerning the Being and Attributes 
of God, the Obligations of Natural Religion, and the Truth 
and Certainty of the Christian Revelation ; in Answer to Mr. 
Hobbes, Spinoza, the Author of ‘ The Oracles of Reason,’ and 
other Deniers of Natural and Revealed Religion ; being sixteen 
Sermons, preached in the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, in the 
Years ITOi and 1705, at the Lecture founded by Robert Boyle, 
Esq.’ 

They were originally published in two distinct volumes; the 
first in 1705, and tlie second in 1706. To the fourth and fifth 
editions were added several Letters to Dr, Clarke from a gentle- 
man in Gloucestershire (Dr. Joseph Butler, afterward Bishop 
of Bristol) relating to the Demonstration, &c. with the Author's 
answers, 'fhe sixth and seventh were, farther, enriched with ‘ A 
Discourse concerning the Connexion of tlie Prophecies in the 
Old Testament, and the Application oftliem to Christ; and, ‘ An 
Answer to a seventh Letter concerning tlie Argument a priori 
Mr. Clarke having endeavoured to show, that the Being of $ 
God may be demonstrated by arguments of this denomination. 

The reputation of his work, however, could not he diminished 
by any thing that came from the pens of his antagonists, How 
far it merited the approbation of tlie pious and the learned, may 
be collected iVom llie following character given of it by Bishop 
Hoadly : 

lie has laid the foundations of true religion too cleep and 
•trong to he si iken eitlier by the superstition of sonSie, or the 
infidelity of others. He cho.se particularly to consider the argu- 
ings of Spinoza and Hobbes, the most [ilausible patrons of the 
•ystem of Fate and Necessity; a system which, by' destroying 
all true freedom of action in any intelligent being, at the same 
time destroys all that can be stilcd * virtue ’ or ‘ praise- worthy.* 
This being a subject, into which all the subtilties and quirks of 
metaphysics had entered and thrown their usual obscurity and 
intricacy, the difficulty lay in clearing away this rubbish of con- 
fusion; in introducing a language, that could be understood; in 
the clearest ideas in this plain and manly language; 
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These Discourses raised his character extremely 
Wgh#:a close and acute reasoner ; though his meta- 
physical arguments a priori for the existence of a 
Deity (as it has been observed) were by many deemed, 
from their subtilty, less satisfactory than the common 
mode of deducing a First Cause from the eflbcts visi- 
ble in creation. But Clarke himself dees not deny, 
that the argument a posteriori is far more generally 
useful ; and he has employed tlic opposite one only 
against such soi-disant reasoners, as could not be 
refuted any other way. Pope darted at him some 
bitter lines, in his Dunciad, concluding n ith 

— ‘ We nobly take the hi<;!i priori road, 

-And reason downward till we doubt of God.* 

But it is not by a splenetic distich or two, that the 
reputation of a man like Dr. Clarke can be injured. 
Nor does the value of his Demonstration seem to 
have been impaired in the public opinion by the more 
formidable discussion, which it underM ent in polemical 
controversy. His ^ eternal differences, relations, and 
fitnesses of thiiigs,’ indeed, paitly gave way to the 


and in concluding nothing, but from such evidence as amounts 
to demonstrative. He began with self-evident propositions, from 
them advanced to such as received their proof from the former, 
anfji in these took no step, till he had secured the way before 
him. Throughout the whole, no word is used but what is intel- 
ligible to all who are at all versed in such subjects, and what 
expresses the clear idea in the mind of him who makes use of 
it. All is one regular building, erected upon an immoveable 
foundation, and rising up from one stage to another with equal 
strength and dignity.” 

* The poet’s resentment in supposed to have originated from 
Clarke’s refusing to intercede for Lord Bolingbroke’s return to 
England with an unqualified and unconditional pardon. 

8 
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^ innate beauty of virtue/ introduced by Lord Shaftes- 
bury and improved by Professor Hutcheson f|put it 
stiD continued to retain very able supporters. 

In 1706, his patron. Bishop More, procured for 
him the rectory of St. Beiiet, PauFs Wharf, in 
London, llie same year, he published liis • Letter 
to Mr. Dodwell,’ in answer to that author’s Epis- 
tolary Discourse, j)roving* from wScriptures and the 
First P'atliers, that ‘ tlie Soul is a Principle naturally 
mortal, but immortalised actually by the Pleasure of 
God, to Punishment or to Reward, by it’s Union with 
the Divine Baptismal 8 ])irit : wherein is pi’oved, that 
none have the Power ol’ giving this divine immni’- 
talising Spirit since the Apostles, but only tlu' 
Bishops,’ 

The mischievous tendency of this doctrine, sup- 
ported by the name of it’s author, made it necessary 
that an answer sJiould be furiiish(‘d to what from 
another hand might, |)erhaps, have been i’e('(*ived ad 
a banter upon both Natural and Revealed Religion’ 
Mr. Clarke was thought tlie most proper })ei^bU for 
this work. And he did it (says the BisJiop Win> 
Chester) in so excellent a manner, both with regard 
to the philosophical [)art, and to the opinions of some 
of the primitive writ(‘rs 4 ipon v\ Ik rn this d(x:tiine was 
fixed, that gave univei^jal satisfaction. But the 
controversy did not slo[) here. I ’or Air. Antony Co- 
lins, coming in as a secoml to DodAvclJ, went inucli 
farther into tlu; philosophy of the dispute, and indeed 
appeared to produce all that could jilaiisibly be acF 
vanced against the immaferiality of the soul, as well 
as the liberty of human actions. This opened a 

conflict, into whic;h Air. Qarke entered, and 

wro|j||with such force and as showed 
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him greatly superior to his adversaries both in meta^ 
phys^pl and in natural knowledge. 

Four defences of Dodwell sjx^edily followed his 
first publication, containing ‘ Remarks on a (pre- 
tended) Demonstration of the Immateriality and 
Natural Immortality of the Soul,’ in Clarke’s reply. 

In the midst of his other labours, however, he found 
time to evince Ins r(*gaid for matliematical and phy- 
sical inejuiries. His progress in these studies, and 
his affection for them, weve not a little improved 
by the i)articular friendship of Newton ; at whose 
request, Iloadly informs us, he translated the ^ Trea- 
tise on Optics’ into Latin for the benefit of con- 
tinental scholars. y\nd here it may lie proper to 
add tliat, after tlic death of vSir Isaac, Dr. Clarke 
vindicated his doctrine concerning the ' j)roportion of 
the velocity and force of bodies in motion ’ against 
several objectors, in a plain and masterly letter. Nor 
must it be forgotten, that Newton, in return for liis 
vei^feion of the ‘ Optics,’ presented him w itli tlie sum 
of a hundred pounds for t'ach of bis five children. 

He was now brought by his patron* to court, and 
recommended to the favour of Queen Anne, who 
appointed him one of her Chaplains in Ordinaiy; 
and soon aft(*rward, at the Bishoii's recpiest, presented 
him in 1709 to the rectory of St. .lames’, West- 
minster. From this period, he diseoiitinued his 
former mode of preaching w ithoiit notes, and com- 
posed his sermons w ith great exactness. 

He now resided constantly in the rectory-house. 


* The &ihiliarity and intimacy of their intercourse, equally 
honourable to both parties, went so far that the Bishop, at 
bit deoth, entrifsted all his domefttic concerns to Dr. darkens 
hands. 
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and beside the regular performance of his other 
duties^ adopted the custom of his predecessors, m 
reading lectures upon the Church-Catechism every 
Thursday morning, for some months in each year, 

Upon taking his degree of D. D. at Cambridge^ 
on this occasion, lie distinguished Idmself gi’eatly by 
his public exercise. The (juestions, on which he dis- 
puted, were : 1. Nullum Fidti Christiana Dogma, 
in S. Scripturis traditum^ cst rectec Rationi dissen- 
iancum ; and 2. Sine Actio?/ urn humanarum Liber- 
iatc nulla potest esse Rel/gio.* llis Thesis was an 
elaborate discourse upon the first ol' these subjects. 
Dr. James, at that time Regius Professor of Divinity, 
a learned and acute disputant, exerted himself more 
than usual during the contest ; and, after having 
strictly sifted every part of the composition, pressed 
him with tlie utmost force of syllogism in all it’s 
various forms. To the former (JIarke made an ex- 
tempore answer, in a continued Latin discourse . for 
nearly hall' an hour ; in whii h he confuted what the 
Professor had advanced, with such strength and 
fluency, as to compel many of his auditors to cmifess 
that, ‘ if they had not been w ithin sight of him, 
they should have suj)posed he had read his rej^y out 
of a long meditated and well-digested jiajier.’ 

After tie’s, in tlie course of the disputaCimi) 
guarded so well against his adversary’s subtiltles, 
countered so readily Ids objections, and prim^ hiiH 
so closely with his r^joind( rs, that perhaps n^er 
any conflict kept u{) w ith equal spirit, or terniinat(^ 
with equal honour to the res|xmdent. The Professor 
a man of humour as well as of learnings at the end of 

* No Article of ChriRtian Faith, delivered la the^Holy 
Scrlptalp, is contrary to right Reason.’t^^ WUbout 
dom ci Inuman Actions there can be no Religion*’* 
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the disputation comjdimented him with Probe me 
exerduisti and the learned hearers departed full of 
admiration, that after an al3sence of so many years, 
and a lonj? course of other occupations, he had con- 
ducted himself, with regard both to force of argu- 
ment and purity of expression as if this species of 
academical ('xereise had been his constant employ- 
ment. JMr. Whiston informs us, in tlie words of an 
unknown admirer of Dr, Clarke, \\ho was pres(mt 
at this celel)rated Ad, that every ereatiUv: was 
rapt up into silenec^ ajid ’stonishment, and ilicaght 
the performanee truly a.(Urai*a!>le.’*'" 

In 1710, Iu‘ pjdolisl; u: foil ). tK autihil eidtioii 
of Caesar’s ( ’omme utaries. dedieriled to the Duke of 
Marlboroiigli.'j In tlu' printing al' it. lie took parti- 
cular care of the punetuiition, or j)roj>er distribution 
of each sentenet' into it’s i-onstituc nt members ; an 
exaetiu'ss t.oo inucli negleeted by h'arned men, though 
absolutely necessary for presc r\ iiig tlie perspicuity, 
and even the l)eauty of language. In the Annota- 
tions, h(* selected wliat apjieared tlie most judi- 
cious fn »m otlier ed it ors, inter persiiig oecasionally 
corrections and emendations of his ou n.’ 

* The sumo your, he revised and corrected Winston’s trans- 
lation of the ‘ Apostolical Constitutions/ at the writer’s par- 
ticular recpiest. 

+ In this compliment, from tlie military character of the 
work, though the illustrious Dedicatee could not rend a syllable 
of it, there was some propriety. But where w as the suitableness 
in inscribing with the same great name a book, w hose lyre perti- 
naciously refused tn hymn tlic ‘ AtridiC,’ and ‘ the labours ot 
Hercules?’ Yet Barnes dedicated to INIarlborough his ‘Ana- 
creon.’ 

i This publication IMr. Addison panegyrises in the following 

terms : 

** The new edition, winch is given us of Ciesar’s Comment- 

VOT. V. : 2 A 
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Soon afterward, he was involved in a warm con-r 
troversy, occasioned by tlie publication of his ‘ Scrip- 
ture-Doctrine of the Trinity,’ in 1712, against which 
complaint was made by the I^ower House of Con- 
vocation in 1714; but the allair terminated, on 
the members of the Upper House declaring them- 
selves satisfied with the explanations otfered by the 
author.*' 

This work is divided into three parts: 1. A Col- 
lection and Explication of all tlu* 'J'exts in the New' 
Testament, relating to the Doctrine (.)f the Trinity ; 
2 . An Explanation of the foregoing Doctrine in par- 
ticular and distinct propositions ; and 3. A considera- 
tion of the principal Passages in the Liturgy of the 
Church of England relating to it. 

“ He knew (remarks Bishoj) Hoadly) and all men 
agreed, that it was a matter ol' mere revelation : he 

aries, has already been taken notice of in foreign gazeUes, and 
is a work that docs honour to the English press. It i>i no wonder 
that an edition sliould be very correct, which has passed througif 
the hands of one of the most accurate, learned, and judicidlii 
WTiters this age lias produced. The beauty of the paper, tfie 
character, and of the .several cuts with which this noble work h 
illustrated, makes it the finest book that 1 have iivcr sceD; .^d 
is a true instance of the English genius, which though it does 
not come the first into any art, generally carries it to greater 
heights than any other country in the world.” (Spectator, No. 
SG7.) 

^ The most authentic account of this business we Iia^ in a 
piece entitled, * An Apology for Dr. Clarke; contaiilfcg 
Account of the late Proceedings in (Convocation upon his Writ- 
ings concerning the Trinity. London, ITli, «^vo.’ With this 
sacrifice to human prudence, which some have (perhaps, too 
strongly) represented as a retractation, W’histon’s unaccom- 
modating zeal was highly offended ; and Dr. Clarke himsell', 
there is reason to believe, was not perfectly satisfied with hi.^ 
ow,]||^pduct upon the occasion. 
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did not, therefore, retire into liis closet, and set himself 
to invent and form a plausible hypothesis, which 
might sit easily upon his mind ; he had not recourse 
to abstract and metaphysical reasonings, to cover or 
patronise any system he miglit liave embraced before, 
but as a Cliristian lie laid open the New Testament 
before him. He searched out eveiy text, in which 
mention was made of tlie three Persons, or of any 
one of them. He accurately exfunined the meaning 
of the words used about every one of them ; and by 
the best rides of grammar and ci itique. and by his skill 
in language, he endeavoured to fix plainly what was 
declared about every })erson, and what was not. 

“ I am far from taking upon me (he adds) to de- 
termine, in so difficult a question, lietween Dr. Clarke 
and those who made replies to him. The debate 
soon grew very warm, and in a littk? time seemed to 
rest principally upon him and one particular ad- 
versary^ very skilful in the management of a debate, 
ancf very learned and w ell versed in the writings of 
tln^ancient Fathers.’ 

^This T hope 1 may be allow ed to say, that every 
ClAstiaii divine and layman ought to j)ay his thanks 
to Di\ Clai kc* for the method, into w hii li he brought 
this dispute ; and for that collection ol' the tiixts of 
the New^ l\‘stament, liy which at last it must be 
decided, on which side soever the truth may be sup- 
posed to lie. 

And let me aad this one word more, that since 
men of such thought and such learning have shown 
the world, in their own example, how w idely the most 
honest inquirers after truth may dilfer iii^ni such 
subjects, this inethinks should a little abate our 

• Dr. Waterland, Master of Magdalen College, Cambridge. 

2 A SI 
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mutual censures, and a little take off from our posi- 
tivenes about the necessity of explaining, in this or 
that on(' determinate sense, the ancient passages 
relating ti/ pc ints of so sublime a nature.” 

Some tiiiie i'efore the appearance of the volume, 
he was iiiiormcd by Lord Godoljihin and other mem- 
bers of the niinistry, that the affairs of tlie public 
were with difliculty retained in^ the hands of tliose 
who were friendly to liberty ; and that, therefore, it 
was an unseasonable time for such a publication. To 
this message he paid no regard, but proceeded ac- 
cording to the dictates of his ( onsc ieucc.^ 

In I 7 I 0 and 171(i, he enten d into a dispute with 
the celebrated Leibnitz relating to the principle.^ 
of Natural Philosophy and Religion ; and a (Col- 
lection of the papers, wliich passed lietween them, 
was publislied in 1717. To tliis are added, ‘ Let- 
tei’s to Dr. Clarke concerning Ijlx'rtv and Necessity, 
from a Gentleman (Richard Hulkchy, olf t^c 

University of Cainlaidge, with the Doctors AnsTSel^ 
to them ; also Rcjjiarks upon a Rook, ent 
Philosophical Iii((uiry concerning Human Lil 
Antony Collins, Ks(j.)’ "J'hc volume was i 
to (iueen Carobnc, then Princess of Wak 

* A great i.iiinbcr of books and pamphlets presently came 
out upon the subject, of which the names may lx; found in a 
pamphlet entitled, ‘ An Account of all the considerable books 
and Pamphlets that have been written on cither Side in the 
Coutroversy concerning the Trinity since the Year 

which is, also, contained an Account of tlie l^unphlets written 
this last Year on either Side hy the Dissenters to tlie end of the 
Year 171 London, I T2»), 8vo. 

t Author of a Poem, entitled * Tlie Last Day.* He died in 
1718, aged twenty four. 

* Clarke was a great favourite with her Royal Higlmcss, 
and ibe placing of Jiis bust in her hermitage gave rise to 
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was pleased to ^ have the whole controversy pass 
through her hands, and was the witness and judge 
of every step of it.’ Dr Clarke, indeed, frecpiently 
declared, that ‘ she displayed great sagacity and 
judgement in several parts of the debate.’ 

In the course of it, as Whiston observes, Leib- 
nitz was pressed so hard by his opponent, from matter 
of fact, known laws of motion, and the discoveries 
of Sir Isaac Newtdti, who heartily assisted the Doc- 
tor, that he was forced to have recourse to metjiphy- 
sical subtilties, and to a pre-establislied harmony of 
things in his own imagination (whic h lie stiles, a 
* superior I'eason’) till it w-as soon seen that his ‘ suix*- 
rior reason ’ served to little else, but to confirm the 
great superiority of experience and mathematics 
above all such metaphysical subtilties whatsotwer. 
And I confess,” he adds, 1 look upon these letters 
of Dr. Clarke, as among the most useful of liis per- 
forn^auces in Natural Philosophy.”* 

I7IH, a dispute arose concerning the Primitive 
I^xologies, ill ('onserpieiice of an alteration mtfe 
bjj^r. Clarke in tliose of certain " Select Hymns 
Psalms, reprinted that Year for the L^se of St. 
James’ Parish.’ The new readings w ere : 

To GoJ, through Christ, his only Son, 

Immortal Glory be, &C. 

And, 

To Gotl, through Christ, his Son, our Lord, 

All Glory be therefore, Sec. 

A considerable number of these little books having 

sarcasm of Pope’s, as if ‘ the situation were not quite suitable to 
a court-divine.’ 

* Newton once pleasantly told Clarke, that * he had brokea 
Leibnitz ’ heart with his reply to him.’ 

3 
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been dispersed by the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge, before the alterations were noticed, Dr. 
Clarke was charged with a design of imposing upon 
the Society ; w hereas, in truth, the edition had been 
prepared by him exclusively for the use of his owm 
parisli. The Bishop of London, however, thought 
proper to publisli ‘ A Letter to tlie Ineiiinbents of all 
Churches and Chapels in his Diocese, concerning 
their not using any new Forms of l^oxologv/ ^ This 
letter w as aniinadvertcMl upon, in tlu‘ follow ing year 
by 3rr. Whiston, in an ironical *• Le tte r of Thanks to 
his l.ordship;’ and in a pamj)hlet, eMilitle'el, ‘An 
huiiible Vpology for St. Paul, and t In ‘ other Apostles; 
or, a V' indie at ion of themi and their De)Xologies from 
the Charge of I Ie*re'sy,’ l»y C^ejrnelius Paeds.f 

About tins lime lie? was pre'semtoel by ^Ir. Lee limenv, 
Cdiaricedlor of the Duchy of Lancaster, fo the Masl)Sl[* 
ship of \\1gstan Hospital in Le ie estcr; a prefenj^eUt, 
not re((iiiring subscription. 

Jn IT-L he publisheel Sev('nt(*en Sennon^ 

The Right Reverend author particularly sj)eaks of 
persons, seduced by tlic strong dc!u.>ions of pride anel 
ceit,’’ S:c. S:c. 

f Soon afterward came out a second piece of ironVy 
* A Defence of the Ihshop of London, in Answef ’'tO Mr. 
Whistonks Leu'll' of Thunks ; addressed to tlie Archbishop ot 
Canterbury. To wliich is added, A \"indicatiori of Dr. Sacli^ 
vererell’s late Ihideavour to turn Mr. Whiston out of.liis Church.* 
The same Letter of Thanks occa.>ionetl, likewi.ve, the two fol- 
lowing pieces ; ‘The Lord Bishop of London’s Letter to bis 
Clergy vindicated, t\c. By a Believer;’ and, ‘ A Seasoiuibtc 
Review of Mr. Whiston’s Account of Primitive Doxologios, &c. 
By a Presbyter of the Diocese of London ’ (supposed to Ik' 
Dr. William Berrirnan.) To the latter Mr. Whiston replied in 
a * Second Letter to the Bishop of I.ondfm, Xc.* dated 
11, 1719; and was answered by « A Second Review, 
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several occasions, eleven of which had never before 
been printed: and in 1727, upon the death of Sir 
Isaac Newton, lie declined the offer of the Mastership 
of the Mint/* To this refusal he was particularly 
pressed both by Mr. hhnlyn and Mr. Whiston, as 
‘ being what lie did not want, entirely remote from 
the concerns of his jirofession, and likely materially 
to obstruct the success of his ministry;’ to which the 
latter added, as his principal reason, that ‘ such con- 
duct would show him to be in earnest in religion.’ 
And it is recorded to the honour of Mrs. Clarke, 
that without urging the advantages which this ap- 
pointment would have produced to her family, she 
left her husband at full liberty to act as his conscience 
and inclination should direct him. f 

In 1728 appeared, ‘ A I setter from Dr. Clarke to 
Mr Benjanfln Iloadly, (‘oncerning the Proportion of 
Y^li^ty and Force in Bodies in Motion, j: 

the beginning of 1729, he published in cpiarto, 
tl^ twelve first hooks of Homer’s Iliad, dedicated 
tiAthe Duke of (\iml)(‘rland. Homer, we are ^.in- 
formed liy the Bishop of W inchester, was Dr. 
Clarke’s admired author, even to a degree of some- 
thing like enthusiasm hardly natural to his temper ; 
and that in this he went a little beyond the hounds 
of Horace’s judgement, and was so unwilling to 

* This was nrule, in order to secure to his merit that pecu- 
niary reward, which his scruples about subscription and his 
tlieological dcviati<»no had rendered no longer practicable through 
the channel of prot/ssional advancement. 

f Mr. Whiston, in his particular mention of this affair, states 
that Mr. Conduit, who succeeded to the office, purchased with 
1000/. a place among the King’s Writers for one of Dr. darkens 
sons. 

X It is printed in the Philosophical Transactions. 
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allow his favourite ever to ‘ iioci,’ that he has taken 
remarkable pains to find out and give a reason for^ 
every passage, word, and tittle, that could create 
any suspicion. The translation,” adds hia Lord- 
ship, with his corrections, may now be stiled accu- 
rate; and his notes, as far as they go, are indeed a 
treasury of grammatical and critical knowledge.”* 

On the eleventh of Mny in this year he was taken 
suddenly ill, and died on th(‘ sevunteentli. He had 
gone out in tJie morning al' the i‘lev( nth, to pix?ach 
before the .Judges at Serjeant’s Inn ; but biang suh- 
denly seizt'd with a violent pain in his side, which 
incapacitated him tbr the ])idpit, he Avas obliged to 
be carried borne. In the' afternoon, however, he 
thought himself so miu*h better, that he Avonld not 
suller iiiinself It) l)t‘ blooded ; against wliich process he 
entei tainecl strong jm*. judices. The })ain, however, 
turning about tw o the next moining, an able 
siciaii was called in; who after tvvic'e bleeding^l 
and other .a|)j)Heations, thought him out of 
till the Saturday morning following*: when 
surpj'ise and gried nf all about him, the pain ri 
from Jiis side hi., head, aud alter a short ( 
tocjk aw jty his senses. Betw ci*n seven and 
the evening of that day he* expired, agcnl o' 
four. 

He married Katharine*, the only daughter 



)f the 


* The twelve last nooks of the Iliad were jiuLlishcd ifl 
1732, by his son, Mr. Samuel (darke; who states, in the 
preface, that ‘ his father had fini.>hed the annotations to the 
firi^ three of those books, and as fur iis the Ik/bth vcrsc of the 
fourth ; and had revised the text and version as far as verse 51 d 
of tlic saii.<‘ book.* Upon this performance his fame, as a scholar, 
principally rests. 
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Rev- Mr. Lockwood, Rector of Little Massingham in 
Norfolk, by whom be had seven children : of those 
two died before, and one a few weeks after him.* 

Since his death liave been pul)lished, i’rom his ori- 
ginal manuscTij)ts, Iiy his brother (Dr. .lolin Clarke, 
Dean of Sarum)f ‘ An Exposition on the Church 
Catechism;’ and ten volumes of Sermons. The Ex- 
position contains tlie lectures u hic h he read on the 
Thursday mornings, at St. .lames’ chineh, revised 
during the latter |)art of his lile with great care, and 
left conijdetely prc’pared for tlie press. 

This performance was animadvtTted upon by Dr. 
Waterland, his old antagonist, a\ ho was answered by 
Dr. A. A. Sykes ; and a series of replies and re- 
joinders kept the controversy afloat for a considerable 
time. 

Dr. Clarke (says Bishop Iloadly) was a jktsoii 
of a natural genius, excidlent enough to have jdaced 
him in the superior rank of mem without the accpiire- 
pents of learning ; and of le arning enough, to have 
jpaidered a much less coinpivhc nsi v e genius very con- 
siderable in the ways of the world: but in him they 
Were both united to such a degree, that thos(? w ho 
were of his intimate acquaintauee knenv not which 
to adamre most. The first strokes of know' ledge, in 
some of it's branelK\s, seemed to be little less than 
natural to him : for they appeared to be right in his 
niiiid, as soon as any thing could ai)pear ; and to be 

* Queen Caroline allowed his widow a pension of one hundred 
guineas prr atm. 

t This gentleman, Chalmers says in a note, was at first ap- 
pJ*entice to a weaver in Norwirh; but >vas sent to the University 
hy his brother, and tlirougli his interest obtained a stall in his 
native city, and the deanery abovemeniioncd. 
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the very same, which afterward f^rew up with him 
to perfection, as the strength and ciilti\ ation of his 
mind increased. He had one Iiappiness very rarely 
known among the gieatest men, that his memory was 
almost equal to his judgement, w hich is as great a 
character as can w ell be given of it.” After stating 
his proficiency in every brancli of science and learn- 
ing, he adds ; “ if in any one of these many branches 
he had excelled only as much as he did in all, this 
alone would justly have entitled Inm to the name of 
a ‘ great man/ But tJiere is something so very ex- 
traordinary, that the same person should excel, not 
only in those parts of knowledge which require the 
strongest judgement, but in those wdiich want' the 
help of the strongest memory also ; and it is so seldom 
seen that one, who is an eminent master in theology, is 
at the sain(‘ time skilfully fond of all critical and clah- 
sical learning, or exc'ellent in the physical and mathe- 
matical studie s, or well famed for metaphysical and 
abstract reasoning; that it ought to be remarked’^i 
how particular a manner, and to how’ high a 
divinity and mathematics, i*xi>orimental philiiK>phy 
and classical learning, metaphysics and eriti^ skill, 
all of them varirms and difha-ent as they ar^jjpnoug 
themvselves, united in Dr. (Jlarke.”^ Ile^PBceeds 
to record, now ( arncstly his fiiendship w^as courted 

* Ills character, Iiouever, is so iiuicli involved in contro- 
versy, that it is rjuite impossible to exhibit more than it’s great 
outlines in these pages. A more minute vien* of it maybe col- 
lected from the Bioitraphia Britannica , v^hich contains a pro- 
|gssed defence of his ])rinciples and conduct, tlie Lives of Ij”^^ 
by Winston and Jloadly, WIntakcr’s ‘ Origin of Arianism? 
Warbnrton’s ‘ Letters,’ Nichols’ ‘ Bowyer,’ and the pamphk^^ 
©C^’asionally adverted to above. Sce also Tytler’a * Memok^ 
Kaines,’ L 26. 
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and cultivated by the greatest lovers of virtue and 
knowledge ; and feelingly observes in conclusion, 
“ As his works must last as long as any language 
remains to convey tliem to future times, perhaps I 
may flatter myself that this faint and imperfect ac- 
count of him may lie transmitted down with them. 
And I hope it tvill be thought a pardonable piece of 
ambition and self-interestedncss, if being fearful lest 
every thing else should prov(' too w eak to keej) the 
remembrance of myself in being, 1 lay hold on his 
fame to pn^j and support 1113' own. I am sure, as I 
have little reason to ex|>ect that anj' thing of mine, 
without siK’h an assistance can live, I shall think my- 
self gi’eatiy recoinijensed (or the want of an}" other 
memorial, if my name may go dow n to posterity thus 
closely joined with his; and I myself lie thought of, 
and sjioken of, in ages to come under the character 
of ‘ Tlie Friend of Dr. Clarke. ” 

In domestic and private life, he was most tender 
apd humane. Whoi his young children amused 
themselves with tormenting flics. &:c., lie calmly 
E>ned w ith them in such a familiar manner, as 
calculat(;d to make .a very powerl'ul imj)res.sion 
uk|i||thei;' minds. In ansv. ering aj)plications made 
to Jinin.with rc. pect to scruples, of w hich, instances 
Irequently occurred, he w"iis alw ays e\trem(;ly prompt 
and conch'seending. It was one of his inviolable 
maxims, • Nt'ver to lose a single minute of time.’ 
He always carric ;1 .1 book with him, which he would 
read in bis carriag.', while w alking in his (ields, or at 
any vacant moment. Nay, he would occasionally 
open it even in company, wdienever he fi'lt that he 
could do so TOthout olfence to good numners. And 
yet, with all this value for time^r we .-vre told tliat 
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(as a supposed relaxation, peilia])s, or from the in. 
fatiiation of habit) he would spend w Jiole hours in 
playing at cards ! 

Upright, mild, uiiafTected (says one of his bio. 
graphers) and cheerful, even sonietiines to playful 
simplicity, he seemed formed to have gone through 
the world without an enemy, had not touched 
upon the ‘ debateable land’ of polemics. His intel- 
lectual cliaracter was that of pure reason, undisturbed 
by passion or enthusiasm, and closely j)ursuing it's 
object with all the powers of nu thodical accuracy 
and logical acuteness. His memory was remarkably 
strong,^ and Lis attention indefatigable. If not one 
of tlie brightest geniuses, lie is certainly one of the 
ablest nn'ii this island can boast." 

As a writer of sei*mons, he is chiefly characterised 
by solidit}' of reasoning and justiu‘ss of observation, 
expressed in perspicuous and manly language ; and 
therelore, u ith most of the emineut English divines, 
he takes his stand among the instructive and didactic 
preachers, rather tlian the orators. 

* He told Mr, Pyle, of Lynn, that ‘ he never 
thing, wliicii he had once thoroughly apprehended aiM ^undcr- 
stood.* 
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[1()()2— 1742.] 


i HIS most distinguished critic and divine was bom 
January 27, 1661-2, at Oulton in ll)e parish of 
Rothwell, in the West Hiding of the county of York. 
His ancestors were formerly ot’ some consiileration, 
and had been possessed of a valual>U‘ estate at Hep- 
tonstall, a chapidry and manor (tlie latter novv^ form- 
ing part of the very large H afford property) in the 
parish of Halifax. His grandfath(n% James Bentley, 
a lommand in tlie royal army during the civil 
wars; and luang involved in the fate of liis party, 
beside enduring the |)illage of his house and tlie eoii- 
fiscation of his lands, was himself iinjirisoned in 
Pontefract Castle, in whicli place he died. Ilis son 
Thomas, the father of Dr. Bentley, was a respect- 
able blaeksmilli | at Oulton, where he married the 

• Avr no RiTiES, B ion, rapJila Britannica ; Classical Journal, X.; 
StillingflecCs, 13p. N 'E ton’s, Cuinbcrlantfs, and Whiston’s 
Lines; Nichols’ Edi:ioii of Dr. IVorliS, and Literary 

Anecdotes, Sio. &c. 

f The writer of his Life in the old Biographia Britannica 
says, ‘ he was the son ol a moan tradesman.’ This Mr. Cumber- 
land, his grandson, ii. a letter to the Bishop of Oxford^ stiles 
‘‘ a misrepresentation, debasing his condition from that of a 
gentleman.” 
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daughter of Richard Willis of the same hamlet, who 
had formerly been a Major in the service of Charles I. 
This lady, a woman of a very strong uiiderstanding, 
taught her son Richard tlie accidence ; and by Iier 
father he was placed at the grannnar-sch(jol at Wake- 
field, where his extraordinary talents (|iiickly raised him 
above tlu' level of his fellows. In he was ad- 

mitted a sizar ■"'* of St. John’s (]!ollege, (’ambridge, at 
the very early agi' ol’ fourteen years and four montlis. 
Having taken the degrt'e oi‘ 15. A. at the regular 
period, he in 16S2 offered himself as a candidate if»r 
a fellow ship, hut was rejected in consequence of his 
f'oiinty 1)eing full ! f Soon afterward, he becaira* an 
assistant at tlie free giannnar-school at Spalding in 
Liiu'olnshire. That he did not, however, continue 
long in that situation, aj)pears from his having ac- 
cepted, in IGSJ, t)u‘ appointnu iit ( f private tutor 
to the Son of Di*. Stillingfhet, Derail of St. Paul’s, 
w ho in eompliinent to his sagacity gave him the optical 
of taking his pupil to Cambridge or to Oxford. He 
prelerrcMl tiu' latter, jirincijially on account 'of tfie 
iiodl(‘ian lihj ar\ , tin' mamisei ipLs of u hieff he* ex- 
amined with tlic most minute attention; thus deeply 
laying tfie fouiuiation o(' that fabric of cla:>«5icM cW- 
racter, whi(h lu* was destined to cai'iy so high. 
l>eing now' of ag(\ he sold to liis ( Ider l>rother a small 
property w hich he had derived Irom his family, and 

* For Ill's o'.vn t iifor, Mr. .lohnston : a ciiciirr.btanci. , a Jiicli 
Dr. Powell ('though the mode of admission is merely lonnal) 
records as somewhat remarkable; lie himself, during a 
cours(t of tuition, never liaving put down his own name upon 
tfueh an occasion, hut always tliaL of some other fellow. 

Or, as Chalmers less probably states, ‘ on account of his 
iRtig too young for priesPs ord.eirs.^ 
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immediately expended the whole of it’s produce in 
the purchase of books. Such even at this time was 
his turn for critical learning, tliat before he attained 
the age of twenty four, he had compiled and written 
with his own hand in quarto a volume of liexapla; in 
the first column of which was every word of the 
riebrew'^ Bible ai])habetically dis[)osed, and in five 
otlier columns all the corresponding interpretations of 
those words in the Chaldee, Syj iac, Latin (V^ilgate), 
Septuagint, and Acpiila, Symniaehus, and 'Hieodo- 
tion. Thus, with the (‘xception of the Arabic, Persic, 
Ethiopic, and Samaritan, he must at that time 
have made himself master of the v.liole Poly- 
glott ! lie had, also, at the same date filled another 
cjuarto wdth the various readings and emendations 
<jf tlie Hebrew text, deduced from tliose ancient 
versions ! 

In*] 684, he took tlie degree of M. A. 

ftl 1689, he was admitted ad eundoa in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and is mentioned by Antony Wood 
as ‘ a jn omising genius, to w hom the world w'^as likely 
to be greatly obligc'd for his literary productions.’ 

In 1691, he |)ublished his first work in a l.atin 
Epistle to i)r. Mill, containing some critical obser- 
vations upon till* chronology of Johannes Malala. 

In the follow ing year, he was coIlaU cl by !)r. Stil- 
Imgfleet, to whom as liishop of \\ OrcosU r lie had 
been appointed Domestic (’haplain,"' to a prcljend 

* In this capacity, lie so distinguislied hiinselC at his Lorcl- 
fihip’s table upon a learned subject casually started Iw one ol the 
noble guests, that on his leaving the room the Peer observed 
t-o Dr. S., “ You hj^ve u very great man for your Chaplain, my 
Lord.” « Yes,” replied tlu Prelate, the greatest in Europe, 
hud it pleased God to have given him the grace ol humility.” 
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in his cathedral. Soon afterward, he was recom- 
mended by his patron conjunctively with Dr. Lloyd 
Bishop of liichfield, as a fit person to open the Lec- 
ture upon Mr. Boyle’s foundrition, in defence of Natu- 
r£il and Revealed Religion. The specific subject of 
bis Discourses, eiglit in number, was the confutation 
of iVtheism^, and this he effected in so masterfy a 
manner from a view of the faculties of the sod^ ot 
the structure and origin of human bodies, and the 
beginning and frame of the world itself, that his 
volume beside j)assing through numerous editions at 
home has ficeii translated into several of the laii- 
giuiges of the Continent.^ 


Ills pride, indeed, is said to have been the reason, wliy he did 
not go beyond the first year in preaching the boyle Lectures. 

* Whi^ton regards these Discourses, wliicli demonstrated tlit* 
being and Providence of* a God from Sir Isaac Newton’s won- 
derful discoveries, as “ perhaps the most valuable of all thal: 
great critic’s performances but bentley himself, a§‘tlic 
same writer informs us, was afraid tliat lie had by tlicir very 
unanswerableness “ done harm to Christianity; as occasioning 
those sceptics or infidels to divert from their denial of a God 
and a Providence, from which they might be always driven with 
great ease, to the picking up of olijections against the Wblc in 
general, which would certainly alford tliem a much larger fold 
for contradictions.” 

Very soon after their delivery, upon consulting brsliop 
Lloyd on the subject of the Seripturcfl^rophecies, lie was 
much annoyed t > find tluit his I.ordsliip understooil a day to 
mean a year (which, however, the ancient language of ino- 
phccy plainly implies) that he bluntly asked Newton, to whom 
Whiston had introiluced him, ‘ Whether he could flrnwrisiratc 
the correctness of the Canon?’ The invidiousness of the allu- 
sion so offended the Phllosoplier, that he refused to sec the 
^captious questioner for a twelvemonth, bentley even persuaded 
Daubuz, in the way of banter indeed, that ‘ he ought to prove 
his priikcipL of interpretation ii priori;* and for the sogaoity 
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In 1693» upon the death of Mr. Justel, he was 
made Keeper of the Library at St. .James’. Soon after 
his nomination, and before the signing of his patent, by 
his diligence he procured for it no fewer than a thdu- 
sand volumes, under the. Act of Parliament which pre- 
scribes that " one copy of every book entered at Sta- 
tioner’s Hall shall be transmitted to tl^e royal col- 
lection.’ 

In 1694, arose the celebrated dispute between him 
and the lion. Chailes Boyle,'*' w itli respect to the 

displayed iu liis preface to the ‘ Exposition of the Apocalypse,* 
keld him subsequently in high esteem. 

For a question upon the proportions of Nebuchadnezzar*s 
Image of (lold in Dan. vi., which nearly lost him his mistress, 

a most excellent Christian woman,” and for some other petty 
exceptions to the chronology of that prophet, of whom (though 
expressly quoted by our blessed Saviour himself, Matt. xxiv. 9, 
Mark. xiii. It, Luke xxi. 20) ‘‘ he was very desirous to get clear,” 
tis well as for his hostility to the Apocalypse, Mr. Whiston im- 
peaches pr. Bentley of Scepticism — “ Scepticism, he says, not 
In^delity : for I take the evidence for the truth of the Bible to 
be so prodigiously strong in all original authors, that no persons 
so learned as Dr. Bentley and Dr. Hare can, I believe, by any 
temptation proceed farther than scepticism ; how mucli farther 
soever comparatively ignorant and unlearned writers — I mean, 
such as Collins, Tindal, Toland, Morgan, and Chubb — may 
have proceeded, in their grosser degrees of infidelity.” 

* This young nohleman, born in 1()76, was entered at the 
age of fifteen of Christ Church, Oxford. In 1703, by the 
cieath of his cider brother, he became Karl of Orrery; In 
1710-11, at tlic negotiating of the peace of I tri'clit, was ap- 
pointed Envoy Extraordinary to the States of Flanders and 
Brabant, and in September, 1711, created Baron Boyle of 
Marston, in Soniersi't>hire. He continued to reside at Brussels, 
as Envoy, till June 1713; and in the coimneneenient of the new 
feign was made a Lord of the Bedchamber, and Lord Lieutenant 
^f the county of Somerset. The former post, however, he re- 
igned in 1716, having previously been deprived of his regiment; 

VOL. V. 2 B 
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Epistles ascribed to Phalaris, Tyrant of Agrigentum. 
Of those Epistles Mr. Boyle had recently published 
an edition, with a Latin Version and Notes; and, in 

and in 1722, on suspicion of being concerned in Layer’s plot, 
he was committed to the Tower, where he suffered severely in 
his health. He died August 28, 1731, at the ago of fifty five. 

During his residence at Oxford, having already printed a trans- 
lation of the ‘ Life of Lysandcr’ from Plutarch, he was em- 
ployed by Dean Aldrich, who had engaged several of the 
young students under his care to publish editions of the Classics, 
to give to the world the * Epistles of Phalaris.’ With a view to 
this, wishing to collate a MS. of this work in tlie King’s library, 
he desired one Bennet, a London bookseller, to re([uest the 
loan of it from Bentley. The MS., say the friends of 
Boyle, ‘ was not granted till after earnest solicitation and great 
delays:’ and as, in the confidence of it’s not being spct?dily re- 
claimed, it was not instantly put into the collator’s hands, little 
advantage was derived from it ; the librarian liaving within si\ 
days re-demanded it in a very rude manner, and v/ith very 
slighting and disparaging expressions both of Mr. Boyle and his 
work.” Such is the story told by Mr. Bennet, Dr. William 
King, Mr. Boyle, <S:c. Dr. Bentley, on the other hand asserts, 
that ‘ the IMS. was delivered to Mr. Boyle’s agent within a 
month after it had fallen under his care as Library Keeper ; that 
it was voluntarily oftered, with a notice, that it must speedily be 
returned; that he never heard the collation was uncompleted, 
and indeed could scarcely have believed such a statenient, as 
it might at any time have been made from beginning to end in 
four hours.’ This, Boyle resented by the following sarcastic 
passage in his preface; Collatas etiam (Kpistolas) curnvi us(juc ad 
Epist. XL. cum Mainucripto in Bibliulho$& Jiegid, cujus inihi 
copiam ulicri Bihlioihecarius pro singufnri hiniuiniiciic sv.d 
9ie<ravit : and rei using, upon Dr. Bentley’s civil expostulation 
and explanation (for ‘ to have insisted on the cancel,’ he said, 
* might have been forcing a gentleman to too low a submission’) 
to erase the obnoxious sentence, drew down upon himself the 
tremendous hostility of his justly-incensed foe. The matter 
indeed, as that foe indignantly observe.s, being confounded witli 
m iny Hat contradictions, may properly be nnluccd to this short 
question, Ulri crec/itis, (luirites — Dr. Bentley, or Mr. Bcimet” 
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the Preface, had resentfully commented upon what he 
thought ungenerous treatment and unjustifiable ex- 
pressions on the part of Dr. Bentley. The latter in 

— the scholar, or the bookseller ? Yet Bennet had the honour of 
a funeral sermon from Atterbury. 

Even of Boyle’s ‘ Examination' it has been questioned, 
whether any considerable part proceeded from his own pen: 
many critics, both then and since, having concurred in ascribing 
it to Dean Aldrich, Dr. Atterbury in particular (who owns, in 
a letter, that he ‘ wrote about half and planned the whole’ ) Di\ 
John Friend, Dr. Snial ridge, and other wits of Christ Church, 
who IieiH'tily hated and wished to humble the redoubtable Bentley. 
Alsop, likewise, as apjiears from the preface to his Fabularum 
/Esopicarinn DcIccUts^ took part in the controversy, calling his 
adversary lUcardum (jKcndam Benilciiim^ viriun in vohendis 
Lrxicis aatis di/igentem. Pope told Warburton, that ‘ Boyle 
wrote only the narrative of what passed between him and the 
bookseller, which itself too underwent some correction ; that 
Robert Friend, the master of Westminster, and Atterbury wrote 
the body of the criticisms; and that Dr. King, of the Commons, 
wrote the dull argument to prove Dr. Bentley not the author of 
the ‘ Dissertation on Phalaris,’ and the Index, and a powerful 
cabal gave it a surprising run.’ (IV(irburto)i^s Letters.) The 
marriage of Bentley’s son to a niece of Dr. Friend’s softened 
the Cambridge Critic toward his Christ Cliurch opponents; and 
he declared, that ‘ F. had more good learning in him than he Jiad 
ever imagined.’ 

Dr. William King, who was accidentally present at a conver- 
sation between Bentley and Bennet, on being applied to by 
Boyle for the partieultirs, gave a short and expressive statement 
of them in a Letter, which procured for him an acrimonious 
castigation of eight pages ; and the happy application ot Horace’s 
pun, in the Proscripti Ukcis Pupili pus (tlquc venernm. In this 
severity, however, Dr. King was so far from acquiescing, that 
he soon afterward published his eleven ‘ Dialogues ol the Dead;’ 
presenting as many different views of the subject, and replete 
with that peculiar and admirable species ot banter, w’hich must 
have abundantly mortified his great adversary’s vanity. 

2 B 2 
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consequence, in a ‘ Dissertation upon the Epistles of 
Themistocles, Socrates, Euripides, Phalaris, and the 
Fables of .lEsop,’ appended to the second edition 
of Wotton’s ‘ Reflexions on Ancient and Modern 
Learning,’ in 1697,* assigned strong reasons for 
disuputing the genuineness of tlie IjCttei’s in question. 
To these remm’ks the partisans of Boyle, some- 
times denominated ‘ the Bees of Chiist Chui’ch,’ and 
by Rymer (in his ‘ Essay concerning curious and 
critical learning’) called ‘ a Select Club,’ published 
an elaborate, witty, and scurrilous roj)ly. Sevend of 
the wits and critics of the age, including Swift, Pope, 

* Wotton, an English divine of uncommon learning, was 
born in 1666. His almost incredible talent for acquiring lan- 
guages has been recorded by his father in a pamphlet, stating 
his proficiency in the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew tongues at six 
years of age! Under ten, he was admitted of Catharine Hall; 
and, at Eight and twenty, lie published his ‘ Reflexions upon 
‘Ancient and Modern Learning.* In this surprising performance, 
in which he encounters Sir William Temple’s theory (that ‘ the 
ancients possessed a greater force of genius than the moderns, and 
that all our knowledge is nothing more than scattered fragments 
saved out of tlie general shipwTCck*) even Mr. Hoyle allows 
that “ he is modest and decent, and speaks generally with 
respect of those he ditiers from, and w ith a due distrust of his 
own opinions. His book has a vein of learning running through 
it, where there is no ostentation of it,” But Temple had incau- 
tiously asserted, that ‘ the two oldest books he knew of in prose 
were ^Esop’s Fables and Phalaris* Epistles; and that the latter, 
by Bentley a cribed to ‘ some dreaming pedant with his elbow 
on his desk,’ exhibited the statesman, the soldier, the wit, and 
the scholar.* Ilirw illce lacripmc. In 1707, Wotton took his 
Doctor’s degree. From difficulties in his private fortune, he 
retired into Wales in 1701; and acquired such skill in that lan- 
guage, as enabled him to undertake the publication of the 
‘ Law’s of Hoel Dha,* which however he did not live to finish. 
He died in 1726’. 
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Garth,* and Middleton, impelled by various causes 
chiefly of a vindictive nature, united themselves to 

* Garth^s ill-natured couplet, in the ^ Dispensary,* is 

‘ So diamonds take a lustre from their foil. 

And to a Bentley *ti8, we owe a Boyle.’ 

In a similar spirit, the punsters even of his own University cari- 
catured Bentley in the hands of Phalaris’ attendants, exclaiming 
as they were thrusting him into the Bull, I had rather be 
roasted than boiled (Boy led.) ” 

Pope was irritated by Bentley’s telling him, on being pressed 
at Dr. Atterbury’s for his opinion about the translation of 
Homer, then newly come out, that ‘ the verses were good 
verses, but the work was not Homer — it was Spondanus * 
(w'hcre some have proposed to read, Mme. Dacier), Hence 
* the slashing Bentley* of the Dunciad, 

The mighty Scholiast, whose unwearied pains 
Made Horace dull, and humbled Milton’s strains! 

Bentley’s comment was — I spoke against his Homer, and the 
portentous cub never forgives ! ** Alas ! for the refinements of 
learning, and the perfection of humanity I Tantcenc animh 
cede !it Urns ircr. 

Swift how'ever, in his ‘ Battle of the Books,* though he ludi- 
crously represents Wotton and Bentley standing side by side 
and transfixed together by one stroke of Boyle’s javelin, as a 
** skilful cook w ith iron skewer pierces the tender sides of a 
brace of w^uodcocks, their legs and wings close pinioned to the 
ribs,” countenances the idea of Boyle’s obligations to his Ox- 
ford contemporaries, wliere he represents him as clad in a 
suit of armour, vhich liad been given him by all the gods.’* 
“Many, indeed (says Franklin, the translator of Phalaris* 
Epistles) who gave into this foolish opinion did at the same time 
allow, in justice to the late Lord Orrery, that if the wreapons 
were put into his hands, he had at least the skill to manage them 
to the best advantage. To recompense any uneasiness, which 
might arise from reports of this kind, Mr, Boyle had the secret 
satisfaction of seeing his enemies, while they endeavoured to 
lessen his reputation, pay him the highest compliment by attri- 
buting his work to the literati of Christ Church j wlio, if they 

4 
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Bentley’s confederated foes ; and every abuse, which 
ingenuity or malignity could suggest, was poured 
profusely upon the moral and literary cliaractcr of the 
Cambridge critic. They even intrigued with tlieir 
friends to procure ^ a fling at Bentley nor did Keill 
himself, the youthful Professor of Astronomy, pub- 
lish his grave work upon ‘ The 'i'lieory of the Earth,’ 
without a sneer at the Doctors bocisted sagacity in 
conjectuival criticism. Tlieir tiiuinphs, however, were 
to be transitory. Bentley undertook to examine the 
Epistles Avitli still greatcT precision; and in a volume, 
little (if' at all) inferior to that of his hydra-anta- 
gonist even in the humbler respects of sarcasm and 
sprightliness, gave to the world his unrivalled " Dis- 
sertation on the Ejiistles of Phalaris.’ 

The facetious Examiner, he oliserves, seems re- 
solved to vie with Phalaris himsedf in the science of 
Phalarism;^ for his revengt' is not satisfied with one 
^single death of his adversary, lint he w ill kill me 
over and over again. He has slain me tw ice, by two 
several deaths; one in the first page of his book, and 

had really been concerned in it any fartlicr tlian casual Iiints oi 
conversation on the subject, ^’ould I believe long before this 
time have cleared their titles to a share of the reputation ac- 
quired by it: which as they have never yet done, I see no reason 
why Mr. Boyle should not be lookeil upon as the sole author of 
that piece ; or why, as the labour and merit of it was his own, 
his claim to *hc deserved applause it has met with should ever 
for the future De called in question.” Even his son, however 
(the late Lord Corkc) in his remarks on this passage in Swifit, 
does not dispute the suggestion, hut well observes; that the 
gods never bestowed celestial armour except upon heroes, whose 
courage and superior strength distinguished them from the rest 

mankind.” 

* An expression, which he elsewhere professes to have bor- 
fowed from Cicero (EpUt. ad AiU vii. 12). 
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another in the last! In the title-page, I die the 
death of Milo the Crotonian ; 

— — ‘ Remember Milo’s end. 

Wedged in that timber which he strove to repd/ 

The application of which must be this: that as Milo, 
after his victories at six several Olympiads, was at 
last conquered and destroyed in wrestling with a 
tree ; so I, after I had attained to some small repu- 
tation in letters, am to bo quite buffeted and run 
down by wooden antagonists. But, in the end of 
his book he lias got me into Phalaris’ Bull, and he 
has the pleasure of fancying that he begins to ‘ hear 
me bellow.’ Well, since it is certain that I am in 
the Bull, T have performed the part of a sufferer. 
rVir, as the cries of the tormented in old Phalaris^ 
Bull, being conveyed through pipes lodged in the 
machine, were turned into music* for the entertain- 
ment of the tyrant ; so the complaints, wliich 
torments express from me, being conveyed to Mr. 
Boyle by this answer, are all dedicated to his plea- 
sure and diversion. But yet, methinks, when he 
was setting up to be Phalaris .Junior, the very omen 
of it might have deterred him. As the old tyrant 
himseff at last bellowed in liis own Bull, his imitators 
ought to c'onsider that at the long run theii’ own 
actions may chance to overtake them.^ 

* Boyle it appears, not satisfied with the celebrity of his 
prose, ventured to try poetry, in which no one seems to have 
suspected the aid of ‘ the Bees.’ Sir Richard Blackmorc, in his 
‘ Satire against in which he paints Bentley ‘ crowned 

with applause’ and seated amidst the spoils of ruin’d wits,’ 
remarks of his youthful antagonist; ^ 

‘ After his foolish rhymes, both friends and foes 
Conclude they know vsho did not vsrite his prose* 
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From the caprice, however, or the partiality of 
the age, the Oxford Confederacy were the general 
favourites. The stronger argument and the more 
profound erudition of Bentley won for him the 
enduring suffrages of the reasoning .and the learned ; 
but the laughers, who constitute a great majo- 
rity, were seduced by tliC art of Boyle and his 
allies. 

The chief scliolars of tliat day, next to Bentley, 
were Kiister, Baxter, and Barnes. Of these, the 
two former had tlie highest opinion of Bentley’s 
talents and learning: and, if he met with less respect 
from the last, it in.ay be accounted for from the harsh- 
ness, which he had himself shon n in his strictures 
upon one or two passages in the recent edition of 
Homer by the Emanuel critic.^' These few, however 

* Attached to the 1777 edition of Bentley’s Dissertation is a 
Jlptter of his to Dr. Davies, President of Queen’s College, Cimi- 
bridge, containing a very severe criticism upon this laborious 
work. That Dr. Claiakc had seen this letter, may be concluded 
from his notes on Iliad A. 462. and H. 101., written in a strain so 
unlike himself, that Barnes (had he lived to read them) might 
justly have observed, * ** Non ie di^iium, Clarfii, /ccisfi ; nam si 
ego dignus esseni hac contumcUa^nhyn rnnxim^y at tu indignufi qitf 
Jciceres iamcn?^ Barnes is mentioned in the Dissertation, p.32.7, 
as having ‘ thrust himself into it.’ 

But whatever errors he may have committed, we ought to 
acknowledge ourselves greatly indebted to his industry ; tliough 
his learning ’ as certainly more considerable than the natural 
prowess of his understanding, and he was perhaps accurately 
characterised by the happy inscription, representing him as felicU 
Memorice expcctans Judicium, But classical learning waSj 
then, very confined. It has fared better in these later days, 
even before the Persons and the Burneys made their appearance. 
‘‘ The profound Greek literature (said Hurd in a letter to War- 
ftrton, 1764) seemed to have taken refuge in the farthest nook 
of the West. Toup’s two pieces of Suidas arc considerable lu 
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illustrious, partisans could not sustain their hero 
against the burlesque and petty conceits of his assail- 
ants ; though Dodwell himself, who was supposed to 
have been concenied in compiling the ‘ Reply,’ had the 
candor to declare that, ‘ in no volume of the same 
size had he ever discovered so much critical sagacity 
and sound learning.’ 

The titles and dates of the juincipal productions, 
called forth by this controversy, arc as follows : 

1. Mr. Boyle’s Phalaris, 1694. 

2. Dr. Bentley’s Dissertation upon the Epistles of 
Theniistocles, tVc. 1697. 

3. iMr. Boyle’s Examination of the Dissertation, 
kc. 1698. 

4. Dr. Bentley’s Reply, 1699.* 

tlieir way. lie is certainly well skilled in the Greek tongue, 
and possesses beside a particle or two discerped from Bentley's 
which I regard as the soul or to as we may say, of they 
critical world.*' 

“ i have a poor opinion," observes Dr. Warburton, “ both of 
Markland’s and Taylor’s critical abilities, oetwceii friends. I 
Bpeak from what I have seen: good sense is the foundation of 
criticism ; this it is, that has made Dr. Bentley and Bishop Hare 
the two greatest critics that were ever in the world. Not that 
good sense alone will be sufficient* For that considerable part of 
it, emending a corrupt text, there, must be a certain sagacity, 
which is .so distinguishing a quality in Dr. Bentley. Dr. Clarke 
had all the requisites of a critic but this ; and this he wanted. 
Lipsius, Joseph Scaligcr, Faber, Isaac Vossius, Salmasius had 
it ill a great degree ; but these are few, among the infinite tribe 
of critics." (MSS. in ihc British Mmeam,) 

* Reprinted in 1777 by the English Stephani, Bowyer and 
Nichols, under the correction of Dr. Salter (one of the writers 
in the ‘ Athenian Letters,' and Master of the Charter House) 
nnd enriched with Bowyer’s marginal remarks, selected from the 
writings and personal communications of Bishops Warburtorf 
and Lowth, Upton, W. Clarke, Markland, Dr. Salter, Owen, 
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5. Dr. King’s Dialogues of the Dead, 1699. 

and Toup. The peculiarities in it’s punctuation and ortho- 
graphy, however, were animadverted upon at great length 
in the Critical Review, XLIIL pp. 7 — 12., by the Rev. Mr. 
Robertson ; who assigns, as a justification of his severity, the 
deference due to the character of one of the most illustrious 
critics that has ever appeared in this nation. Not a phrase (he 
observes) not a letter, of his should be altered upon a mere 
hypothesis. In points of orthography tlie learned, both in our 
own country and in otiicr.s, nay even the literati of future ages, 
may be curious to know the sentiments and practice of Dr. 
Bentley. It is, therefore, a piece of justice wo owe to the Repub- 
lic of Li'tters, to exhiliit a faithful copy of a work, which w ill be 
transmitted with applause to the latest posterity.” 

It may be added, on Mr. Nichols’ authority, as a disgraceful 
fact, that of the 350 copies printed of this edition by far the 
greater part were sold for xvaslc paper 1 1 It is now, in conse- 
quence, a scarce book. To adduce only one testimony, itself 
however upon such a subject inslar (jranvjmy in favour of this 
work: Bevileius in immortali isl(i de Phalaridh EpktoIU Dis- 
^ertatione, says the uncoinplimenting Person. It is, indeed, a 
volume of acuteness and erudition never to die,” The com- 
positions which app^dftch nearest to it in subtilty and conclusivc- 
ness, are perhaps the Professor’s own Letters to Mr. Travis on 
the ‘Three Heavenly Witnesses/ IJohnv. 7. ; and Paley’i 
‘ J lores Paulina: ' 

For the amusement of scholars, I cannot forbear extracting 
from Burgess’ Edition of Dawes’ Miscellanea Vritica a note 
bearing upon tlic learned subject of this piece of biography; 
lluic specimuii — novam et mhiusculam Diiramma fonyram F pro 
vetusta ilia F Jlci curavit Salterns, qua catcris Uteris convenirei 
aque ac 1, ^ , L llecordari quoque potuit notmimum Po* 

pii locum y 

While towering o’er your alphabet, like Saul, 

Stands our Diganirna, and o’ertops them all (Dune. iv. 21 7.) ; 

Ul)i Satiricus ille, in versibus quidem facetis ai admodum ridicuhs 
Benlltium et Digamma suum scilket m ludibrium vertity inge- 
viosior san^ quam doctiorpoeta, De loco illoy cujus sales nonnihil 
desipuit Salieri invent urn, vide quoque Posietinerty p. 133* 
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6. A short Account of Dr. Bentley’s Humanity 
and Justice, 1699 (ascribed, also, to Dr. King); and 

7. A short Review of the (Controversy between 
Mr. Boyle and Dr. Bentley, 1701. 

In 1696, on being admitted to the degree of D.D. 
at Cambridge, he preached his Commencement Ser- 
mon, on 1 Pet. iii. 15. Some time afterward, he was 
admitted ad eundem at Oxford. 

About this time, the University of Cambridge pro- 
jected a publication of some of tlie classics in cpiarto, 
for the use of the Duke of Gloiu ester. Bentley 
being consulted on the design, advised T.aughton, the 
(Lstined editor of Virgil, to follow Heinsius very 
closely;’ but his suggestion was neglected. Terence 
was published by liong, Horace by Talbot, and (Ca- 
tullus, Tibullus, and Propertius by i\Tr. Annesley, 
afterward Earl of Anglesey. Bentley procured the 
types from 1 lolland upon the occasion. By the ex- 
j)ress (U'sireof (irawius, he published his ‘ Aniinadver-^ 
sions and Remarks uj)oii Calliinaelius,’ collecting at 
tlie same time and transmitting to that celebrated 
critic some s(’attered fragments of’ the })oet, which 
were priiited abroad in 1697. Upon this occasion 
heing charged w ith liaving pillaged some manuscript 
notes of Stanley, lent to him by Sir Edw ard Sher- 
burn, he published in the preface to liis " Dissertation 
on Phalaris,’ a minute and copious reply ; w hich, how- 
ever, w as ill many jiarticulars positively contradicted 
by Sir Juhvard liiinself. But whatever ol)ligations 
be might have to those jiapers, it cannot be doubted 
that he contriliuteil, likew iso, great additions ol his 
own. 

Febniary 1, 1699-1700, on the death of Dr.Moii- 
1 ^ 
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tagu^ with a view of restoring discipline and leaniing 
in Trinity College, he wa.s presented by six eminent 
Bishops, to whom King William had committed tlie 
disposal of many of the ecclesiastical prefeiments in 
the gift of the crown, to the Mastership of that Society; 
upon W'hich, he resigned his prebend of Worcester : 
and in June 1701, he was collated by Bishop Patrick 
to the Arclidcaconry of lily in the room of Dr. Say well. 

Soon after the accession of Queen Anne, he was 
appointed Royjd Chajdain, as he had also been under 
her predecessor. 

In 1709 , from his overljcaring domination at the 
head of his new college, anti |K‘rhaps tilso from sonit; 
unpopular reformations of offices and cm-tmhnents 
of salaries, in which he probably had not been 
wholly indifferent to his own interests, a complaint 
was urged against him before the Bishop of lily (Dr. 
More) as visitor, by the Vice-IN'Iaster, and the seven 
senior Fellows, accusing hin» among other charges of 
having embezzled the college-money. Upon this, lie 
in 1710 published his ‘ Present State of Trinity Col- 
lege,’ in which he insisted, that the Crown wa.s the 
Visitor. And thus began a tpiarrel, which continuwl 
with unabating virulence till 17J1, when the Crown 
asserted it’s general ^•isitatorial right, but deettned in- 
terfering in the existing tlispute. And thus, through 
certain niceties of law (as Whiston says) and anil>i- 
guities of stalutes, the matter virtually terminated in 
Bentley’s favour.* 

* With respect to this protracted clisputc, we arc informed i)j 
Whiston that, after four years of unexceptionable conduct, Bent- 
ley was induced in a single instance to recede from that best of 
ules (now invariably observed in Trinity College elections) ol 
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In 1710, he published at Amsterdam his Critical 
Observations upon the two first Comedies of Aris- 

< Detur digniori,* in the appointment to a Fellowship. And hence 
ensued the feud, and all it’s consequences. ‘‘ 1 will only relate here 
what I take to have been the or first beginning of his 

unhappy management, which I was myself a witness to. I always 
compare this his proceeding to the Pythagoric Y, where the ascent 
from the bottom is direct and unexceptionable, till you come 
to the divarication of the two lines ; whence Virtue proceeds 
straight on to tlic right hand and Vice to the left, and where 
though at fiist the distance of the lines be very small and easily 
stepped over, yet does it after a while become too large for 
any step whatsoever. Now Dr, Bentley, as I have already inti- 
mated, for about four years had proceeded up the bottom stem 
very directly, and had examined every candidate for scholarships 
and fellowships thoroughly, and seemed as nearly as possible to 
have given every one flic place he really deserved ; when about 
1703 or 1701, he gave a fellowship to one, whom he confessed to 
he inferior in learning to his antagonist, tlioiigh it being a new 
thing with him, he did it with reluctance. The reasons he gave 
for doing so this once, he told me, were these two ; the one, that 
‘ Mr. Stubbs the less deserving, was nephew to Dr. Stubbs, Pro- 
fessor of the Hebrew tongue in the University, and Vice-master 
oftlie College, who was so rich that he could give the College 
10,000/.’ (though, by the wav, 1 never liearil that ho gave it one 
groat) : the other reason wa> that, ‘ if he made Mr. iStubbs fellow, 
his uncle would probably be bis fast friend at all future elections, 
and by means he could in a manner govern them all as he 

ideascd.* Ujmn these two considerations, he ventured to choose 
Mr. Stubbs against a more deserving candidate, and so to break 
ie upon his integrity ; and, I think, he never afterward returned 
to it; which as it was of the most fatal consccpience to that Col- 
lege, so did the Master find it very unhappy to himself also. For 
^Ir. Stubbs not only proved a vile man, to his great disreputation ; 

he, together witli his uncle, came before the Bishop of Fly 
(More) in open court, to be witnesses against him, in order to his 
expulsion. Hence we may all learn that old maxim, Pnncipufi 
ohatarCy and never to begin to do an unjust or wicked thing.’* 
Memoirs.) Mr. Nichols, likewise, in bis ‘Literary 
Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century,’ states that Bentley con- 
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tophanes ; and at Rheims his Emendations of tiie 
Fragments of Menander and Philemon, under the 

sented to elect Zachary Pearce, afterward Bishop of Rochester, 
Fellow of Trinity College, on the recommendation of Lord Chief 
Justice Parker (subsequently Earl of Macclesfield, to whom 
Pearce at the age of twenty six had fortunately recommended 
himself by the dedication of his Cicero de Oratore in 1716) upon 
condition that his Lordship should unmake him again as soon as 
it lay ill his power to give him a living. — “ Melancholy consh 
deration,” observes Mr. Ashby, loc. “ that a young man from 
the foundation of Westminster, who could publish a tract ot 
Tullv’s, must have a patron to ask the Master of Trinity, him- 
self tlie first of scholars in the same line, that he may bo a 
fellow ! ” 

And yet (upon what principle, or want of principle ratlicr, 
must now perhaps for ever remain unknown) the same Dr. Bcnt- 
ley, after iiii’i till t/ie hi:reaioitii iSIr, lU'iijamhi vitiHiji^^ fleet to hU 
college^ from respect to the memory of his father and his grand- 
father, to the first of whom he had been tutor and to the latUr 
chaplain, eaiiacd Jiiai to be 7'efnscil a Jelli Xeshig : a disappointn^ent, 
for which he shaniele.ssly apologi.scd by >a} ing, that it was a 
pity a gentleman of Mr. Stillingtlcet’s parts should be buiird 
within the walls of a college ! ” But inilimous conduct of this kind, 
whether traced to a Bentley or to one in every respect infinitely 
less than Bentley, cannot by any such miserable jialliation be 
sheltered from the detestation or the contempt of honourable 
minds. From his ‘ F.ssuy on Conversation,’ IToT, printed in the 
first volume of Dodsley’s Collection of Poems, it appears tliat this 
respectable man, after a lapse of upward of thirty y(‘ars, still felt 
liimscif .sore from Dr. Bentley’s cruel and unmerited treatment. 

Mr. (joufrh, in his ‘ Anecdotes of Topography,’ Art, ‘ Cam- 
bridgeshire,’ has given an accurate account of his controversies 
both with his College and with the Lniversity : and there are, 
likewise, some authentic pajier.s upon the subject in the Ilarlcian 
MSS. Though the affair, however, never came to a ial, it ap- 
pears from various circum.stances (particularly, from an unan- 
swered letter of Dr. Middleton’s), that there was some foundation 
for the charges adduced. For Dr. Middleton’s animosity he was 
indebted to tlie circunnstance of having (;nce contcinptuoudy 
called fcim, in reference to his musical passion, * fiddling Con- 
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name of ‘ Phileleutherus Lipsiensis' The following 
year was distinguished by the first edition of his cele- 
brated Horace. In this, he projwsed not so much to 
explain, as to correct, his author by the help of MSS., 
early editions, and conjecture ; and such was his acu- 
men, that lus emendations (even wlicn not decidedly 
genuine) have almost every where the air of the 
liighest probability. vVbroad, it encountered in Le 
Clerc it’s chief op})onent. yVt home, two small vo- 
lumes came out in numbers, entitled ‘ The Odes and 
Ej)odes of Horace, in Latin and Engiisli, with a Trans- 
lation of Dr. Bentley’s Notes. 'I'o whicJi are added. 
Notes upon Notes, done in tlie Bentleian stile and 
manner ; ’ a performance of considerable spirit and 
humour. 

In 1713, lie pulilisheil, under liis formerly assumed 
name o( ‘ Philekut/icrufi Lipsiemis,' his admirable Re- 

yers/ This led Middleton to deeper studies. Upon Bentley^s 
‘ Proposals ’ for an edition of the New Testament in 171(i, he re- 
marked, paragrapli by paragraph,*’ with a keenness which com- 
pletely cut UP the project. The subscription-money (2000/.) 
was returned, and the work pcmlet hitcrruptum ! Bentley’s puny 
revenge w’ns, under the signature J. K. (the two first vo>vels of 
his two names), to treat the ‘ llemarks’ as if w ritten by a Dr. Col- 
batch his enemy, senior Fellow' of Trinity College, and Casu- 
istical Professor of Divinity; thus indulging himselt at once in 
the double gratification of abusing the accused, and show ing his 
contempt for the real author. The former object be accomplished 
to a degree, wdiich the Vice-Chancellor and his friends pro- 
nounced “ u most scandalous and malicious libel : and the latter 
drew from Dr. Middleton a second scries ot ‘ Remarks ’ sanc- 
tioned by liis name, and as pungent as tliose which had preceded. 
M.’s very appropriate motto w'as, * Docliis criticus vt adsuetus 
urerey secarc, inclementcr onutis gt^ncris libros iractareyftpicesy syl~ 
^dbasy voces y diciiones confodcrc ct stilo c.r/ijcrc, cant inchi tne dip ah 
Integro et intaminato dkdtuu capientiu- monumcfdo cmdeles nn- 
(P. Burmanni Orat.) 
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marks upon Collins" ‘ Discourse on Free-thinking/ 
which he dedicated to Dr. Hare.* 

In 1715, he preached a sermon against Popery, on 
November 5, before the University ; which drawing 
forth some remarks from an anonymous critic, he 
published a reply to them in 1717- 

In the intervening year, upon the death of Dr. 
James, he succeeded to the chair of Regius Professor 
of l^ivinity ; and in right of liis office became pos- 
sessed of the valuable preferment of vSomersham Pid- 
ley and Colne in the county of Huntingdon. He now 
pubhshed his ])roposals for an edition of the Greek 
Testament, in whicli he stated his determination 
not to use any manuscript of less than a thousand 
years of age, of wliicli he himself possessed at Unit 
time twenty in his study. The' caustic I’emarks, how- 
ever, made uj)on his [wojet'ts by his kc'cn and impla- 
cable enemies frustrated the undertaking'. This was 
of no small disservice to the cause of sacred literature. 
The completion of it was tlie principal employment of 
his life. For the purpose of collating IMvSS.,j.one of 
his nephews traversed Fui’ojx* at his expense. From 

* Collins was destined to sustain rude attacks, likewise, from 
other quarters. His superficial and illiberal work being published 
in 1713, when party-zeal was at the hi”hc.st, was ijastantJy pro- 
nounced by the Tories, as itVs aullior was a great s^ckler for the 
Hanover suc'^ession, ‘ the creed of tlie greater pirt of their an- 
tagonists.’ The Whigs, on tljcir part, indignantly disclaimed 
all connexion w'itli a writer, who far fVoni being of the 
Church, plainly discovered himself to be of none at all. Hence 
probably Steele’s paper, the ‘Guardian,’ contends so frequently 
and so vehemently against him, not only in it’s virulent Third 
Number (which almost denies to the Freethinker the common 
benefits of air and water), but also, less directly, in Nos, ix, xxvii, 
Iv, ^ii, Ixx, Ixxvii, Ixxxiik &c. all said tp have been written by 
Berkeley. ^ 
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his letter addressed to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
dated April 15, 1716, the following extract is sub- 
joined : 

— Since that time I have fallen into a course of 
studies, that led me to peruse many of the oldfest 
MSS. of the Greek Testament, and of the Latin too 
of St. Jerom, of which there are several in England a 
full thousand years old. The result of which has 
been, that I find I am able (what some thought im- 
possible) to give an edition of the Greek Testament, 
exactly as it was in the best examples at the time of 
the Council of Nice, so that there shall not be twenty 
words, nor even particles, dilTerence : and this shall 
carry it’s ow'ii demonstration in every verse, wdiich I 
affirm cannot be so done of any other ancient book 
Greek or Latin. So that tliat l)ook, Vvliich by the 
present management is thouglit the most uncertain, 
shall have a testimony of certainty above all other 
l)ooks whatever, and an end put at once to all the va- 
I’ious readings now or hereafter. 

The N('w l\\stament has been under a hard fate 
since the invention of jirinting. After the Com- 
phitenses and Erasmus, who had but very ordinary 
MSS., it has beconu' the property rif booksellers. 
Hobert Stejihens’ edition, set out and regulated by 
hjmself alone, is now become tlie standard. The 
text stands, as if an Ajiostle a\ as his coin])ositor. 

No heathen autlior has had such ill furtimc. 
Terence, Ovid, &:c., lor the first century after printing, 
went about with twenty thousand errors in tliein. But 
when learned iiien undertook them, and from the 
oldest MSS. set out corrected, editions, those errors 
fell and vanished. But if they had kept to the first 
published tdxt* and set tlie various readings only in the 
VOL. V. 2 c 
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margin, those classic authors would be as clogged with 
variations as Dr. Mill’s Testament is. 

‘‘ Sixtus (V.) and Clemens (VIII.), at a vast ex- 
pense, had an assembly of div ines to revise and adjust 
tha Latin Vulgate, and then enacted tlu'ir new edition 
authentic : but 1 find, tliougli I have not dis- 
covered any thing done z/o/o malo^ tliey were c|uite 
tmequai to the affair. "^I hey were mere theologi^ 
had no ^experience in MSS., nor made use of good 
Greek copies, and followed books of five hundred years 
before books of double that age : nay, I believ e they 
took tlicsc new ones for the older of the two ; for it 
is not every body, who knows tlu' age of a MS. 

To conclude — In a word, I find that by taking 
two thousand errors out of the Poj)e's Vulgate, and as 
many out of the Protestant P()j)e Stejdiens', 1 can s('t 
out an edition of each in columns, without usirig any 
book under nine hundred years old, that shall so ex- 
actly agrc(‘ word for n ord, aiid (u hat at first aii^azed 
me) order for order, that no two tallies nor tvv-o in- 
dentures can agree bette r. 

I affirm that thes(% so placed, will [>rov"e each 
other to a (leinoiistration : for I alter not a letter of 
my own head, wiiliout tlu' authority of these old wit- 
nesses.^ And the beauty of the composition (barba- 

'fo this he was pledged by paragraph the fiftli of his Propo- 
sals. “ The author is very sensible, that in the Sacred Writings 
there is no place for conjectures or eniondations. Diligence and 
tidclity, with some judgement and experience, are the characters 
Jicre requisite, tie ileclares, therefore, that he docs not alter 
one letter in the text, without the authorities subjoined in tlie 
tiotes, This, liis adversary says, was done ‘ to quiet the ap- 

prcliensions people were under, lest he should treat the sacred 
wrifettj With as little ceremony as he liad done the profane, mangit? 
4nd tliem at pleasure, agreeably to hi» owm taste and judge- 
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rous, God knows, at best) is so improved as to make 
it more worthy of a revelation, and yet no one text of 
consequence is injured or weakened. 

ment, without regard to the authority of MSS.” In the sixth 
paragraph he adds, ‘‘ If the author has any thing to suggest to- 
ward a change of the text, not supported by any copies now ex- 
tant, he will offer it separately in his ‘ Prolegomena,'* ” — “ In this 
work, he is of no sect or party; his design i.s to serve the whole 
Chri.stian name. He draws no consequences in his notes; makes 
noobliqueglanccsupon any di.sputcd points, old or new.” He then, 
after announcing in liis peculiar spirit (as it is alleged against 
him by one of his adversaries) that he consecrates this work 
as a a -Z.AiJji/. a cluirter, a Vharta to the 

wliole Christian Church, to last when all the ancient MSS. there 
quoted may be lost and extinguished;” winds up with represent- 
ing the great exj)ense to be incurred, as the size is to be two 
tomes in folio, and the letter, paper, and ink the best that Eu- 
rope affords ; naming hi.s coailjutor, collator, overseer, and cor- 
rector of the press, Mr. Jolm Walker of Trinity, ‘a young man, 
who is to divide with himself the issue of the enterprise, whether 
gain or loss ; ’ and finally states the terms of subscription for the 
sniallter and groat paper, three and five guineas respectively, of 
which a part is in both cases to he advanced by the subscribers. 

It surely cannot be regarded as di.spassionate criticism in Dr. 
Middleton, when wx* bear him asserting in reply, that Bentley 
had neither talents nor materials proper for the work he had 
undertaken, and that religion was much more likely to receive 
detriment than service from it; the time, manner, and other cir- 
cuinstaneos of publishing the.se Pr(»posals making it hut too evi- 
dent, that they were hastened out to serve quite iliderent ends 
than tho.se of common Christianity!” He affects, indeed, in 
the Preface to his second and avowed set of Kcmark.s, to be 
alarmed at the threat of a meditated Answer to his preceding 
Pamphlet; recollecting that his antagonist, in his Horace, had 
pronounced himself a '.n rarX) data opera brevior cnniraeliorqne^ 
*^onsidtb viribiia parcens, et (puc in promptn erani ones d/ssfrndans ; 

siotidi et ad depugnamktoa parati sr in latpaeos inr,pnianics in- 
diicrcntf 7'isum jocnni.(/iw nasnlio 7 'ibi(s daiuri ; hut all his fears, lie 
^dds, on the appearance of the Beply were speedily at an end 

o c 2 
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“ My Lord, if a casual fire should take either his 
Majesty’s library or the King’s of France, all the 
world could not do this,” &c. 

In a subsequent letter, he adds : 

“ In this work I indulge iiotliing to any conjecture, 
not even in a letter, but proceed solely upon authority 
of copies, and fathers of that age. And what will be 
the event about the said verse of John (1 Epist. v. 7 .) 
I myself knoAV not yet, having not used all the old 
copies I have information of. 

“ But by this you see that, in'iny proposed wmrfc, 
the fate of that verse will be a mere question of fact. 
You endeavour to prove (and tliat is all you aspii’c to) 
that it may have been written by the Apostle, being 
consonant to his doctrine. This I concede to you ; 
and if the fourth century knew that text, let it come 
in, in God’s name : but if that age did not know it, 
then Arianism in it’s height w'as bejiten down, with- 
out the help of that verse ; and let the fact prove as 
it wdll, the doctrine is unshaken.” 

In 1717, Ch?orge I. being on a visit to the Uni- 
versity of Candjridge, and having nominated hy 
mandate several persons for the degree of D.D., Dr. 
Bentley (whose office it was, as Professor, to perform 
the ceremony called ‘ Creation’) demanded four gui- 
neas from f'ach, in addition to the broad piece of gold 
customarily presented upon such occasions. Hence 
arose a second dispute, originated chiefly by Dr. Mid- 
dleton ; * during which the Professor, for his contn- 

* Who however, with several others, consented to pay the fee 
in question, upon condition that the money should be restored, 
if it were not afterward decreed to be his right. In spite of a 
det^Bj^nation again.st him, Bentley kept the money, upon which 
DnilpdletOD commenced an action. The Professor refusing 
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inacious disregard of academical authority,* was first 
suspended and afterward degraded: but upon peti- 
tion to his Msyesty, the matter was, after successive 
references to the Council and to a Committee of 
he Council, brought before the Court of King’s 
Bench; which after he.aring both sides issued it’s 
mandamuSi charging the University to reverse their 
proceedings, and restore him to all his privileges 
and honours. 

Of a natural temper, which enabled him to lide 


create the refractory candidates. Dr. Grigg (who was tlien Vice- 
C'liancellor) ordered some other Doctor to perform the cere- 
mony; and accordingly Dr. Fisher, Master of Sidney College, 
created several for the ordiiiary gratuity of a broad piece. He 
likewise, by the advice of his friends, published witliin the year 
1711), ‘ A full and impartial Account of all the late Proceedings 
against Dr. Bentley, in two Parts ; ‘ Some Kemarks on a Pamph- 
let, &c,’ (by Dr. Sykes) in favour of his great adversary, and 
‘ A true Account of the present State of Trinity College in Cam- 
bridge, under the oppressive (jovernment of their Mttster, Richard 
Bentley, laUi D.D.;’ of which last, in consequence of a prosecu- 
tion instituted by Dr. B., he publiely advertised himself to be the 
author. It should be added, that these proceedings against the 
illustrious Master of Trinity w ere by many suspected to flow less 
from any real demerit in their object, than from a certain spirit 
of opposition to the Court, of >vhich he was regarded as the 
great academical bulwark: Dr. M. being then a strong lory, 
though like Bishop Gooch and other considerable persons, be 
subsequently became a zealous Whig. 

* In consequence of an aifidavit made by the Beadle, that Dr. 
Bentley had said, ‘ I will not be concluded by what the Vice- 
Chancellor (Dr. Gooch) and two or three of his friends shall lie- 
tcrminc over a bottle,* be wits condemned unheard, and deprived 
of all his academical degrees, rights, and olficcs. Ilis judge had 
said, ‘ if ever Bentley came before him, he would condemn him.* 
The < friends were Drs. Covel, Balderston, Lany, Adams, and 
Sherlock, the rival Professor Dr. Fisher, and Drs. Grigg and 
denkin, Masters pf St.John’s College and Clare IlalL 
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out these storms with little interruption either of his 
tranquillity or of his literary pursuits, and generally, 
indeed, opposed to adversaries whose rancor urged 
them to exaggerate charges (originally, perhaps, in 
no instance unfounded) to a degree fatal to their 
success, Dr. Bentley a])pears to have been too rapa- 
cious of money : and yet the noble stile, in which he 
fitted up tlie l.odge at '^^Frinity Colleg*c, sufficiently 
proves that he did not "'■hug the mammon for itself.” 

In 1725, at a public Coimnencenu nt, he dc'livercd 
an elegant I.atin sj)cecli on ci’cating sevc'ii Doctors of 
Divinity, (Kllis and IMawson of Bene’t, i\rang(y, Ncu- 
come, and Palmer of St. Jolnfs, Y'aterland of IMag- 
dalen, and l>islio[) of wSidney (^'ollc‘ge), in whicli is 
])erspicuously set fortli tlie wliole proc*(^ss of that ceii - 
mony. 1T(‘, aiterward, [iretixed it to his edititm of 
'J\Tene(‘ in tlu' f(»lio\ving year. 

Willi regard to the Ia>t-mentioned work, tlie 
lowing eirenin.stanccs bc'cn stati il : Dr. Hare, 

himself a good scholar, liad the highest reverence tor 
Benth'v's superiority. To him had beiai addressed 
tlie ‘ Remarks ii])on (\)llins on Frindhinking and in 
a tract, now scarce*, and not inclndi’d in the collec- 
tion of his uoi ks, he had relurnc'd " "Idu* ( ’lergyinan'.s 
Thanks to PhUclcuilicrus J.tpsieusLs for tlios(* Re- 
marks,’ During tlu' continuance of their intimacy. 
Hare used tix\(ncntly to inti’oduei* the snbj(*ct of the 
Ten ritian metres, upon wliieh (a.s, Jndeed, upon iiH 
subjects, whcTi lu* saw taste or genius solicitous foi’ 
information) Bimthy was liberally communicative. At 
last, as he often r('tnrned complaining with the dia- 
h'gist in C.'icero, ‘ wliile I am w ith yoiii I seem 
understand it all ; but, wh(*n I come to con it over hy 
iny sell at home, I find I know notliing : ’ Bcntky 
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told him ‘ he must get Fiacnms.’ * By the help of 
this valualde critic, and a few more smuggled lec- 
tures, Hare thought himself now competent to give a 

* Ilomei* vtiuslksimos omnium (says Bentley) qui liodie super ^ 
sunt Tcrcnlii Codices 'nactus [^Fuernus] luculeniissimnm edilionem 
Petro Victoria proenrandnm moriens reli(piit ; sine cujus vcl auxilio 
vcl saltern iisu quicqnam hie navi adtcnlare , foret hominis de opera sud 
et existimalioiic Indeniis, These iMSS., Hare informs us in his 
Treface, he owed not less to his general reputation as a scholar, 
than to his interest with his patron Pius IV, of the family of Me- 
dici, and his nephew, the pride of the purple, Cardinal l^orromco. 

The antecedent quarrel of the two cilitors was as follows : 
Bentley, capricious in his political attachments, had dedicated to 
Lord Treasurer Oxford the Horace, which was originally to have 
done honour to his fellow-collegian Lord Halifax. Lord Towns- 
hend who, in 1721*, had caused to he founded a new Professor- 
ship (of Modern Languagc.s) in each University, and had impar- 
tially divided his favour between them likewise in a second in- 
stance by summoning from each an equal number of clergymen 
to preach in course at Whitehall, had farther procured for his own 
seminary at Cambridge the Sovereign’s donation of Bishop 
More’s Library, and meditated .securing the changeable scholar 
by a magidficent pcn.sion of 1(X)()/., in con,sidcration of Iiis under- 
taking to publisli, sno urhitrio^ some of the classics for the use 
of the loyal grandchildren. A malignant suggestion (as Bentley 
was persuaded) of the negoliating friend Hare, or as some have 
asserted, of Hooch, defeated the ])roject. Instead of a certain 
stipend and an arhitrary mode of publieajion, it was invidiously 
proposed, that the remuneration should he rated at so much per 
sheet! Bentle\, with noble scorn, rejected the oflor. And he 
discarded likewise the agent, through whose medium, perhaps 
at who.se suggestion, it was made. But “ I chose,” said he, 
“ dissuere amicitian^, U'r,i disrumprreP 

Hare, in an * Fpislola Criticay^ made a feeble attack ujion tlie 
Vidcania anna of his gieat adversary, and drew from Wliistoii 
the remark, ‘ how mtolerable it was, that while the illustrious 
laymen Cirotius, Newton, and Locke were employing their talents 
on sacred studies, two powerful divines were fighting about a 
play-book/ 
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new edition of Terence, which he had long clandes- 
tinely projected. It made it’s appearance in 1724, 
dedicated to Charles Viscount Townshend of Rain- 
ham, at that time Secretary of State, in whose favour 
he had undermined Bentley. The latter, naturally 
exasperated by the treachery of the whole business, 
supplanted with his patron, ‘ interverted ’ (to adopt 
his own expression) in his literary object, and already 
estranged from Hare upon other accounts, with a view 
of completely ruining the new work rapidly hastened 
out liis own, allowing only a week to each play, 
within which short space he finished their respective 
annotations; and the other ‘ has never been heard 
of since.’ His volume was published in 1726, with 
the notes of Cabriel Faornus mingled among his 
own, a Schcdiasma on the iMetres of liis author, and 
by way of retaliation, as lie knew Hare was pre- 
paring his Phccdrus, a corrected edition of the Fabu- 
list and the Scnlenticc Publii Syri. 

In 1732, Dr. Bentley gave to the world his 
of Milton’s Paradise Lost, an elegant piece c 
gra])hy, but not advantageous to his literary reputa- 
tion. He docs not appear, indeed, to have anticipated 
fame from the undertaking. “ Had these notes,” he 
observes at the end of his Preface, “ lieen written 
forty years ago, it woidd then have been prudence 
to have supnressed them, for fear of injuring one's 
rising fortune. But now, when sev^ty years 
dudmn vmnorem monucrunl, and s|x)ken loutlly in 
my ears 

Mitle Ici'cs spes cl certamina divitiarum, 

1 made the notes extempore^ and put them to the 
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press as soon as made ; without any apprehension of 
growing leaner by censures, or plumper by commen- 
dations.” 

To this undertaking he was led, it is supposed, by 
the suggestion of Queen Caroline, who complained 
tiiat ‘ he had confined his criticism to foreign classics 
but, in spite of his renunciation of the certamina di- 
mtiarum, he did not disdain to receive a hundred 
guineas from the booksellers for his subitaneous la- 
bours. 

He had j)repared also an edition of Manilius, but 
the dearness of paper and the want of good types 
long intercepted it’s publication : and he meditated 
an edition of Ilesychius, in whom (as he assured 
Dr. Mill) he could ‘ correct five thousand faults.’ His 
emendations of the ‘ 'I’usculan (Questions’ of Cicero 
were published Ijy his friend Davis, in his edition of 
that work. 

He tUed at Cambridge, .July 14, 1742, in his eighty 
first year,* and was buried in Trinity College (^ha|jeL 
To'fiis latest hours he coid<l read the smallest Greek 
cluaracter without the assistance of glasses ; and his 
death Vas at last occasioned by a young man's dis- 
order, a pleurisy. 

Of a large and robust frame of body, and of strong 
features, he had likewise a dignity of demeanor al- 
most amounting to seveiity, w hicli junbably deepened 
the general iin})ression of his moroseness and aiT^ 
gance : yet was his disposition naturally so gentle, 
and his temjjer so sweet, that ‘ he never (w e are told) 

* He used to compare himself to an old trunk, ‘ which if let 
«lone, will stand long in a corner ; but, if jumbled by moving, 
will soon fall to pieces.’ 
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read a touching- story without tears.’ A slight para- 
lytic stroke, wliicli he liad once suffered, it has been 
sugg-ested, contributed to rendt‘r this softness of his 
nature more apj)arent ; tliougli, previously to that 
event, he was distinguislu*d in lus fiiinily for his 
sing-ular suavity.'^’-' His ordinary stile of conver- 
sation (says liis gTaridson, Mr. Chunl)erland, in his 
Auto-biogTaphy) n as naturally lofty, and his frec|uent 
use of • tliou ' .and ‘ tlu'c ’ carihal with it a kind 
of dictatorial tone, iiiat s.avoin od more of tlie closet 
than the court. This is nadily admitted; and this, 
on fii'st approaches, might mislead a stranger. But 
the native eaiulor and inhercait tenderness of his 
heart coadd not long 1 k‘ vcalcd iVom observation : for 
his feelings and aifect Ions were at once too impidsivt' 
to he long rcjercsscd, and Ik' too careless of eoneenl- 
ment to attcmpl at cjualifying tln in. Siu-li was his 
sensihilily tov aid Imman sidferings, that it heearne 
a dutv with l:is lamily to divert the conversation from 
all toi)ies cl' lin'd sort : and il' lu' touched nj)on them 
himself, lu* vas htlrayc'd into agitations. \vhii‘h ifany 
one asci'il;cs to paralytic- v (‘akiu ss, he will greatly mis- 
take a man, wie) t<j the last hoin* of his lile ])ossesse(i 
his faculties firm and in Ihcdr full vigour. 11 is (‘mo- 
tions on these oreasioiis liad no otlu r source and ori- 
gin, hut in th(‘ natural and j)m-e heiu-volc'iice of his 
heart. 

‘‘ He was eommnnie.'itive to all, without distinc- 
tion, that sought informal inn or that resoi’lcd to him 
for assistance; fond of his ccdlegc' almost to enthn- 

♦ In the contest ai)out the? visitatorial power, it is said, on meet- 
ing his old friend Ih’sliop .More in array against Iiiin, he actuali/ 
faintediiway in the ‘court ! 
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siasm, and ever zealous for the honour of the purple 
gown of Trinity. When he lield examinations for 
fellowships, and the modest candidate exhil)ited marks 
of agitation and aljn’m,he nevci’ failed to interpret can- 
didly of such symptoms : and on those oiTasions he 
was never known to press tlu’ hesitating and embar- 
rassc'd examinant, hut oftentimes on the contrary 
would take all the pains of (‘X|)ounding on liimself, 
and ci’edit the exoiierated yf)uth for answers and 
inter|)i*etations of his own suggesting. If this was 
not strict justic e, it w as (at least, in my conception of 
it) sometliing Ijctter, and more amiable. 

Jhmtley's w ife^ w as a w oman jx nuirkable for sen- 
sibility and judge inent, and a jnost amiable disposi- 
tion. She loved, and revered, her Imsband. When 
in conversation w ith him on liu‘ subje ct of his w orks, 
shc' found occasion to lannmt th;d 'he had bc^stowx'd 
so great a portion of Ids time' and talents ujion criti- 
cism, instead ol’ canjdoving tluaii upon original com- 
position ; ’ he a(‘knowdedgc‘d llu‘ justice of hcT regret 
with extreme sensibility, and rc inaiiu cl for a consider- 
able time tliougbtful and secnuiigly i inbarrassed l)y 
the iiJrturo of her rcanark. At last, vceolleeting hiin- 
sell', ho said; ' ddld, 1 am sensible 1 have not always 
tumed my talents to the prope r iiscx for w hich I should 
presume tliey w ere given to mo : yet I have done 
oomething lor the honour ol iny (Jod, and th(‘ editiea- 
tion of my fellow -ereatures. But the w it and genius 
of those Old T leathens beguiled me; and, as I de- 
spaiixd cl' raising up myself to their standard upon 
fair ground, I (Ik night the only elianee I had ol 
Ic^oking over their heads Avas to get uj)on their 
shoulders.' 

I had u sister;' (himbeiiand elsewhere observes, 
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somewhat older than myself. Had there been any of 
that steniness in my grandfather, which is so falsely 
imputed to him, it may well be supposed we should 
have been awed into silence in his presence, to wliich 
we were admitted eycry day. Nothing can be farther 
from the truth : he was the unwearied patron and 
promoter of all our chikUsli sports and sallies ; at all 
times ready to dotacli himself from any topic of con- 
versation, to take an interest and bear his pai't in our 
amusements. The eager curiosity natural to our age, 
and the questions it gave birth to (so teazing to many 
parents) he, on the contrary attended to and encou- 
raged, as the claims of infant reason never to be 
evaded or abused ; strongly recommending, that ^ to 
all such inquiries answers should be given according to 
the stricti'st truth, and information dealt to us in the 
clearest terms, as a sacred duty never to be departed 
from.’ I have broken in iq)on him many a time in 
his hours of study, Avlu^n he %vould |)ut his book aside, 
ring his hand-bell for his seiwant, and be led to 
shelves to take down a picture-book for my amu^^. 
ment. I do not say, that his good-nature alvA ayi 
gained it's object, as the j)ietures his books generally 
supplied me with were anatomical drawings of dis- 
sected bodies, very little calcidated to communicate 
<lelight : but he had nothing better to produce ; and 
surely such an effort on his ])art, how^ever unsiK cess- 
ful, was no featnre of a cynie — a cynic ^ should 
made of sterner stuff.’ 

Once, and only once, I recollect his giving me a 
gentle rebuke for making a most outrageous noise in 
tlie room over his library, and disturbing him in his 
vStVidies. I Inul no aiipndiension of anger from him5 
and confidently answered that ‘ I could not helii ib 

4 
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i had been at battledore and shuttlecock with Master 
Gooch, the Bishop of Ely’s son : ’ ‘ And I have been 
at this sport with his father,’ he replied ; ^ but thine 
has been the more amusing game — so there’s no harm 
done" ” 

He also adds, that ‘ Collins the Freethinker in his 
latter days having fallen into indigence, Bentley who 
conceived himself in some degree responsil)le for his 
loss of reputation, with equal delicacy and liberality 
contrived to relieve his necessities.’ 

Backward in general to cultivate the society of 
any except those, who were distinguished by their 
talents and acquirenioits, where he found those qua- 
lities he became a warm and sincere Iriend. As a 
husband, he w^as affectionate, and as a piwent most 
indulgent. 

He married a daughter of Sir John Bernard of 
Brampton in Huntingdonshire, by m horn he had one 
son Richard (who died in 1782, after liaving spent a 
life of^ distress in consequence of his imprudences, 
thougli patronised successively by Horace Walpole, 
Bubb Jjbddington, and l^ord Bute) and two daugh- 
ters, Elizabeth and .Ioanna. EIizal)eth married first 
Humphrey Ridge, lvs([,, and secondly tlie Rev. Dr. 
Favell, Rector of A\'ittou near Huntingdon. Joanna, 
tho ‘ Phoebe’ of J)r. Byrom’s celebrated pastoral, 
^My time, C) ye jMuses,’ «Scc. ; (published in the Spec- 
tator, No. 6()‘J) inariied the Rev. Dt'iiison (hmilKT- 
land, son of the Bishop of Peterborough, and himself 
subsequently Bishop of Kilmore, and was mother ot 
the late Richard Cumberland, Esq. 

When we reflect upon his abilities and his erudi- 
tion, and particularly his uuparallelled metrical know- 
ledge, in the attainment of which he^bad been as- 
^sisted by his uncommon accuracy of eafj^ving him 
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the nicest perception of rhythmical harmony, it surely 
casts no little dis/4'race upon our ( oinitry, that even 
his literary reputation slionld have been so long re- 
garded with jiidiOerenee, and that he himself should 
have been represented as a *■ mere verbal critic’^ and 

* Dr. Lowtii, in a * Letter to tlic Ilcvcrond Author of 

the Divine Legation of Moses Denionstrateil/ 17f>.5, liaving anb 
niadvertcd upon the clmiacter of Dr. BcMitley, was answered by 
Mr. Cumberland, in a Letter published in 1707. “ He was 

hooked in (says the pious grandson) as a ‘ mere verbal critic,' 
who in matters of taste and elegant literature was contemptibly 
deficient, nut ca]n iiuul;j^ns anf J'os.sor ; terms, that in I'^nglish would 
have been downriglit blackguardism. — All the world (Mr. C. con- 
tinues) knows, that Warburton and Lou th laid mouthed and 
mumbled each other till their very Jiands blus})ed, and tlicir lawn 
sleeves were bloody. I should have thouglit that the IVelate, 
who had W'arburton ibr his antagonist, would hardly have found 
leisure from his own sell-defence, to have turned aside and fixed 
his teeth in a by-stander. Vet .so it w as I I 'pon this “ unmanly 
unprovoked attack, the nearest in blood and strongest in ca- 
pacity” (Richard Bentley) not only declined having ihin^ 
to do with the alfair, but also warned Ills nephew, who 
buckling on his armour, lluil ‘ he was about to draw a complete 
discomfiture on his cause.’ This tlid not, however, discourage 
tile ycutliful clu;iii[)jon. He drew his bow hardily; and tJic ar- 
row, be informs us, did not mii>s bis aim. T.owtli had the grace 
not to attempt a just ilieat ion of himself; and refused even to 
sanction a reply tendered to him by a clergyman of bis diocese, 
acknowledging that ‘ C, bad just reason for a retaliation.’ I ex- 
tract one paragraph iVom tin* pamphlet in (juestion : “ Recollect, 
my Lord, the warnitli, the piety, with which you remonstrated 
against I’ishop Warhurtoirs treatment (d’ your father in a pas- 
sage irf'his Julian: J/ is not (you there say) in h('h(i[f of unjsclJ^ 
that I e.vpostuldtr ; hni onc^ ftr XK'fionj Jam nim h mdre ainirnicd 
— Jiithrr. These are your Lr>rdship’s words — amiable, alfect- 
ing exprosions ! in^t^uctive lessen of filial (hc.ution! Alas! my 
Lord, tliat you, wln^ weiar tliu.' ^^envilde lo llse least speck which 
felFjVipon tile reputatimi of vamr father, shcndd be so inveterate 
again$]t tf-e fame of* one at least a ; eminent, and perhaps 
dear to his family.” 
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u pedant without genius. This however we may re- 
gard, perliaps with trutli, as less owing to the Boylean 
controversy, tlian to the wits and especially the poets 
of the day, who fr(nn various causes combined against 
him. The ‘ slashing lientky’ of Pope will be re- 
membered and r('})eated by thousands, w lio are utterly 
incapable of ascertaining or even of comprehending 
his real meiit. But strangers have already done liim 
that justicx% wliich liis countrymen are now only 
beginning tardily to \niy t(i his memory. Kuster 
pronounced him Hr .sifpra capturi aaicuii siu doctus ; 
magnum hodih lltcraru)n dccus it hicrLm€)itu??i; and 
Princeps criticoram is a tc^rm irc'( pic ntly applied to 
him by foreign lips. liis ernciulations, indeed, are 

Upon this passage Dr. XA’iiiburton obse rves, 'this great 
man, with all liis tauits, deserved to be put into bLlter company, 
TIio following words of Cicero describe him not amiss: llabuit 
ii nalurA-gvnua quodddni. ac:i)}>ni::iy (juud t I 'liVt} arlc lunavcyat^ quod 
erat in t'cprcheudcudis vrrbis vcrsd/uni d seder < : sed Sfcjki ^li>ma- 
diosum^ uonunnqiuun J'riyiditm, interdum cliani fdcctnm. But 
Warburtoift with all bis learning, was no niatcli for Bentley. In 
Ihs Correspondence with Hurd he repeats, what he had already 
asserted in a note to tlie third section ef second book of his 
Divine Legation, that * the only thing tlie O ifoial p.eople liit ort 
was, his plagiarism from \ iz/aniiis ; w hich yet he repelled in 
such a maimer, :.s to deter tiiem from suppoiting their charge, 
though from tliat very manner Warburton infei’red liis conscious- 
ness pf‘jguilt.’ r»v the brevity of his statement, however, in the 
note above referred to, lie affected to he mercirul to Bentley; 
and even Hare (he sa} s) who had at fir>t thought him too liard 
upon the meinoiy of his old actpiaintanee, contessed on Injur- 
ing the particulars, that ‘ he liadindci'd spared him.’ Die uliole 
of this charge is triuinpi antly repelled by a paper in the Supple- 
niont to the Classical J *01111;: I, No. xviii. lie couki not, in lacf, 
as alleged by the Oxford cabal, and inferred by Whirburton, have 
(looted his Jatnblichus from Vizzanius; for the passage U not in 
^^izzaiiius, but merely a reference to it. 
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often so exquisitely happy, and so peculiarly appropriate 
to the stile and manner of his author, that we cannot 
help admiring their ingenuity, however from their 
wanting the sanction of MSS. we may doubt their 
justness. His chief error was, that he estimatfed a 
dextrous conjecture, as if it had been founded; upon 
incontrovertible proof, and thus enlarged the bound- 
aries of verbal criticism beyond all reasonable mea- 
sure; forgetting that many imperfections are to be 
found in the most correct of modem poets, and 
therefore probably deformed, in at least an equal de- 
gree, the writings of antiquity. His own favourite 
Horace, in fact, had told him, that the very greatest 
of them all sometimes ‘ nodded.’ 

But ‘ no man could have created so many enemies, 
it will be said, without great provocation.’ This per- 
haps consisted in a certain haughty and repulsive 
address, or in his coarse and unaccommodating man- 
ners, which out of the circle of his own family 
were undoubtedly of a kind to give fi'equcnt office. 
Through his lofty estimate of himself, also, ho spoke 
of his own character and that of others with uncom- 
mon freedom. lie once asserted, as we learn from 
Whiston, that ‘ when he himself should be dead. 
Wasse would be the most learned man in Engkind.'^ 
He used to take off his hat to the younger students, 
but would never do it to the fellows of his college ; ob- 

§ In this proud self-estimate, Bentley does not stand alone: 
Messieurs Gaulmin, Satemaise, ct Maussac sc renconlrans «« 
jour h la liiUiothequc lloyale, le ‘premier dit aux deux atdres, 
‘,fepctise t/ne nous pourrious bien tons Irois tenir tete it lotislc^ 
sava/is de I' Europe' A quoi M. de Haumaise repondit, ‘ 
it tout ce qu'il q a de savans au nwnde, el vous et M. do 
je vous ticudrai tetc ynoi seul' 
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serving, that ‘ the young ones might come to some- 
thing, but for the others, they could never be good 
for any thing.’ 

(X his philological powers, his Letter on Hesychius, 
in Alberti’s edition, is a striking monument. It is not 
perhaps generally known, tliat to his earnest entrea- 
ties and 'izealous patronage the public owe the im- 
provements in the second edition of Newton’s ‘ Pr'm- 
cipia* printed at Cambridge in Is eniin (says 

Professor Cotes, at the end of his preface to that w ork) 
cion a longo tempore celcberrhni aiictoris amicitid 
intimd* jrueretur {qua etiam apttd posteros censeri 
non mhiOi'is eestiviat qudm propriis scriptis, qua li~ 
Icrato orbi in deliciis sunt, inclarescerc) umiei simul 
jama et scientiarurn incremento consuluit. Itaque, 
ciim eaemplaria prioris editionis rnrissima admodiim 
et tmmani pretio cuevienda supercssent, suasit Hie 
crebris ejjiagitationibus et tanlum non ohjurgando 
perpulit denique virum prasluntissimum, ncc modes-^ 
tia minus quum crudilione suninui insignem, ut no- 
vum banc operis editionem per omnia elimatnm de- 
niib A^ gregiis instipcr acccssionibus ditatam, suis 
sumptWiis et auspiciis prodire pateretur. 

* The Epitaph, which he wrote upon Sir Isaac Newtwon, is 
here subjoined : 

IIic quiescunt 
ossa ft pit/vis 
IsAACI XeWTOSI. 

Si qtutris i/uis el qitalis ide J'uerit, 
abi : 

Qui ex ipso nomine rellqun novisti, 

Sistc paulisper, 

£t mortale Hind PhilosophiiE iSunten 
Grata mente vencrare. 

2 u 
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His valuable inedited Critical Correspondence was 
sumptuously printed in 1807 by the Rev. Dr. Charles 
Burney, v itli most honourable munificence, for pri- 
vate distribution, under tlie title of ‘ 7L Bentp^ii et 
DoctoriDii Virorum EpistoUc^ partim niuiUce^yAc^ 
cedit Rivhardi Denvesii ad JoanncmTciytoruM Epis- 
f old sbip;ularis.^ In this interesting volume, Graevius 
is Bentley’s princij)al correspondent. 

Before Mr. CuinljerlaiKrs death he tlisposed of vSe- 
veral volumes of (Jreek and Latin classics, which had 
belonged to his grandfatlu‘r, and contained his MSS. 
notes upon their margins. These, induding u cojiy 
of his Aristophanes, and a collation of two ancient 
jMSS. of Aldus GelliiiJi, to the number of eighty four 
volumes, vere purchased by the Trustees of tlie 
British Museum Ibr 400/., and form a valuable though 
small portion of that inestimable collection. 


EXTRACTS. 

From I he ^ Remarhs upon Collins on FreethinKvig^' 

^ \ i:s ! Imt [)oor Dr. Mill lias still more to answer 
for, and meeds with a .sorry i’ecom[)ence for hi.s long 
labour of thirty years. For if we arc to believe not 
only this wise author, but a wiser Doctor of your 
own, Ik? was labouring all that while* to prove the 
text ol Scrijituri! prec'arious ; having scraped together 
such an immense collection of various readings, as 
amount in the whole, by a late aullmids (-(uuputation, 
to above thirty^ thousand. Now this is a matter of 
.SOUK? consequence, and will well deserve a few re- 
flexions : 
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am forced to confess with grief, that several 
well-tneaning priests, of greater zeal than knowledge, 
have often by their own false alarms and panics both 
frighted others of their own side, and given ad- 
vantage tb their enemies. What an uproar once as 
there, as if all were ruined and nndoin*, when Capel- 
lus wrote one book against the antiquity of the 
Hebrew points, and another for various lections in 
the Hebrew text itself? i\nd yet time and txperi- 
cnce has cured them of those imaginary fears ; and 
the great autlior in his grave lias now that honour 
universally, which tlie few' only of his ow n age paid 
him, when alive?. 

The case is, and w ill he, the same w itli your 
learned countryman Dr. Mill; wliose friendsliip, 
while I staid at Oxford, and memory w ill he ever 
dear to me. For what is it, that your W’hithyns so 
inveighs and exclaims at ? Tho Doctor’s labours,” 
says he, inake the w hole text prc'caihnis ; and ex- 
pose both the I’eformation to the Papists, and n^ligion 
itself to the Atheists.'’ (iod forbid! w c' w ill still Iiope 
better^lLhing's. For, siindy, those various readings 
existed belVire in the several exenqilars ; Dr. Mill did 
not make and coin them, he only exhibited tliein to 
our view-. If religion theixfore was true heibre, 
though such various readings were in being, it will 
be as true, and consequently as safe still, though 
every body sees tlu*m. Depend upon it; no truth, 
no matter of fact fairly laid open, can ever subvert 
true religion. 

The thirty thousand various leciions are allow ed, 
then, and confessed , and, if more copies yet are col- 
lated, the sum will still mount liighcr. And what 
1^ the inference from this ? Why, one Gregory, here 

"2 D 
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quoted, infers That no profane author whatever has 
suffered so much by the hand of time as the New 
Testament has done.” Now if this shrill be found 
utterly false, and if the scriptural text has no more 
variations than what must necessarily have happened 
from the nature of things, and what are comnion and 
in equal proportion in all classics whatever, IJiope 
this panic Avill be removed, and the text be tj^ofight 
as firm as before. 

‘ If there had been but one Manuscript of the 
Greek Testament at the restoration of learning about 
two centuries ago, then we had had no various read* 
ings at all. And Avovdd the text be in a better con- 
dition then, than now we have tliiity thousand ? So 
far from that, that in the best single coj)y extant we 
should have had hundreds of faults, and some omis- 
sions irreparable : beside that the suspicions of fraud 
and foul play would have been increased immensely. 

^ It is good, therefore, you will allow, to have more 
anchors than one; and another MS. to join with the 
first would give more authority, as well as security. 
Now choose that second where you will, there shall 
be a thousand variations tiom the first, and yet halt* 
or more of the faults shall still remain in them both. 

• A third tlierefore, and so a fourth, and still on, 
are desirable ; that, by a Joint and mutual help, all 
the faults may be amended : some cojiy preserving 
the true reading in one place, and some in another. 
And yet the more copies you call to assistance, the 
more do the various readings multiply upon you; 
every cojiy having its peculiar slips, though in a 
principal passage or two it do singular service. And 
this is fact, not only in the New Testament, but in 
all ancient books whatever. 


8 
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* It is a good Providence and a great blessing, that 
so many Manusci’ipts of the New Testament are still 
among us ; some procured from Egypt, others from 
Asia, others found in the Western Churches. For 
the very distances of places, as Avell as numbers of 
the books, demonstrate that there could lie no collu- 
sion, no altering nor interpolating one copy by 
another, nor all by any of tliein. 

‘ In profane authors (as they arc called) whereof 
one MS. only had the luck to be preserved, as Vel- 
leius Paterculus among the Latins and Hesychius 
among the Greeks, the faults of the scribes are found 
so numerous, and Ihc defects so beyond all redress, 
notwithstanding the pains of the learnedest and 
acutest critics for two whole centuries, those books 
stiU are and are like to continue a mere heap of 
errors. On the contrary, where the copies of any 
author are numerous, though the various readings 
always increase in projwrtion, there tlie text by an 
accui’ate collation of them made by skilful and judi- 
cious hands is ever tlu? more correct, and conies 
nearer to the true words of the author. 

‘‘.Were the very originals of ancient books still in 
beii. >•, those alone woidd supersede the use of Jill 
other copies : but since that was inijiossible from the 
nature of things, since time and casualties must con- 
sume and devour all, the subsidiary help is from the 
various transcripts conveyed down to us, when ex- 
amined and compared together. 

‘ Terence is now in one of the best conditions 
of any of the classic writers. The oldest and best 
copy of him is now in the Vatican I..ibrary, which 
comes nearest to the poet’s own hand : liut even that 
has hundreds of errors, most of ivhich may be 
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mended out of other exemplars, tliat are otherwise 
Tnore recent and of inferior value. I myself have 
collated several, and do affirm that I have seen 
twenty thousand various lections in that little au- 
thor, not nearly so big as the whole New Testament ; 
and am morally sure, that if half the number of 
Manuscripts were collated for Terence with that 
niceness and minuteness whicJi has been used in 
twice as many for the New Testament, the number 
of the variations would amount to above fifty thou- 
sand. 

‘ In the iMamiscri{)ts of the New Testament, the 
variations have been noted with a religious, not to 
say superstitious, exactness. Ev'cry diHerence in spel- 
ling, in the smallest particle or article of speech, in 
the very order or collocation of words without real 
change, l)as been studiously registered. Nor has the 
text only been ransaek(‘d, I)ut all the Ancient Ver- 
sions, the Latin \ ulgate, Italic, Syriac, AlLthiopic, 
/\rabi(% Coptic, Armenian, (iothie, and Snxon ; nor 
these only, but all tlie dispersed citations of the 
Cd('ek and I.atin FatluTs ii] a course of five hundred 
ye ars. Wdiat woiKh r then, if with Jill this seriipul- 
ous s(‘areli in vvvvy hok^ and corner, the varieties, rise 
to thirty thousand ; when in all ancient books of 
the same bulk, wliereot* the iNkSS. are mimerous, the 
variations arc^ as many or more ; and yet no versions 
to svv( il tlu^ reekrjiiing'? 

‘ T1k‘ (‘ditors of profane authors do not use to 
trouble their roackas, or risk their own reputation, 
by a7) useless list of every small slip committed by a 
la/y oi’ ignorant scribe. What is tlionght comineiKl- 
able in an edition of Sc'ripture, and lias the name of 
faii’iiess and fidelity, would in them be deemed im* 
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pertinence and trifling. Hence the reader not versed 
in ancient MSS. is deceived into an oi)inion, tliat 
there were no more variations in the coj)ies, tlian 
what tlie editor has cominnnicatiul. Wlicreas, if the 
like scrupulousness was ol)scrved in registering the 
smallest changes in profane authors, as is allowed, 
nay required in sacred, the now fonni(lal)le number 
of thirty thousand would aj)pear a vevy trifle. 

^ It is manifest, that books iji verse arc not iK'arly 
so obnoxious to variations as those in prose : tlie Iran- 
scriber, if he is not wholly ignorant and stupid, being 
guided by tlie measures, and liiiidered liom such al- 
terations, as do not fall in with tlie law .s of mnnhors. 
And yet, even in poets, the variations are so very 
many, as can hardly be conceiv(.*d without use and 
experience. In the late edition of Tibullus l)y the 
learned Mr, Broukhuise, you have a regisUa’ of \'arl-' 
ous lections in the closi^ of tliat book; wlurc^ you 
may see, at the first view, that they ar(' as nnuiy as 
tlie lines. The same is visible in Plautus set out by 
Pardis, 1 myself, during my travels, have bad the 
opportunity to examine several ^ISS. of the poet 
iManillus; andean assure you, that the variations I 
have ihet with are twiee as many as all the liiu's of 
the book. Our diseoursc'r lu re lins quoted nine verses 
o\it oi it, }). 1,51, ill wbieli, t bough nne of t!ie easiest 
pb'vs, 1 can show liiin fourteen various lections. 
Add liken Ise, that the MSS. here used were fe\v in 
<'oinparison ; and then do you imagine, wliat the 
lections would amount to, if ten times as many tlhe 
case of Dr. IMill) were accuratily (xamiued. And 
yet in these and all other books the ti xl not made 
more precarious on that account, but more certain 
and authentic. So that if I may advise you, when 
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you hear more of this scarecrow of thirty thousand, 
be neither astonished at the sum, nor in any pain for 
the text. 

^ It is plain to me that your learned Whitbyus, in 
his invective against my dead friend, was suddenly 
surprised with a panic ; and, under his deep concern 
for the text, did not reflect at all what that Avord 
really means. The present text was first settled 
almost two luindred years ago out of several MSS. 
by Robert Stephens, a printer and bookseller at Paris; 
whose beautiful and (generally speaking) accurate 
edition has ]3cen ever since counted the standard, 
and folio Aved by all the rest. Noav this specific text 
in your Doctor’s notion seems taken for the Sacred 
Original in every av ord and syllabic ; and, if the con- 
ceit is but spread and [)ropagated, Avithin a fcAV years 
*that printer’s infallibility Avill he as zealously main- 
tained as an Evangelist’s or Apostle’s. 

‘ Dr. Mill, \Aere he alive, would confess to your 
Doctor, that this text fixed by a printer is sometiinfes 
by the various readings n*ndered uncei'tain, nay, is 
proved certainly wrong. Hut then he Avould subjoii, 
that the real text of the Sacred W^i iters does not now 
(since the originals have been so long lost) lie in any 
single JMS. or edition, l)ut is dispersed in them all. 
It is conipetiaitly exact indeed, even in tlie Avorst 
MS. now extant : nor is one article of faith, or moral 
precept, either perverted or lost in tliem ; choovsc as 
aAvkwardly as you can, choose the worst by design 
out of the w liole luinj) of’ readings. But the lesser 
matters of dictiem, and among several synonymous 
expressions the very Avords of the Avriter, must be 
found out by the same industry and sagacity that is 
used in other books ; must not be risked upon the 
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credit of any particular MS. er edition, but be sought, 
acknowledged, and challenged wherever they are 
met with,’ 

And again^ from the Second Part : 

* While I was looking on his passage of Zosimus 
(whom, out of his profound skill in Greek, he twice 
writes Zozimus) T had like to have dropt a memor- 
able paragraph which sliows liis great affection to 
your clergy. He complains of “ the great cliarge of 
maintaining such numbers of ecclesiastics, as a great 
evil to so(‘iety, and a luirthen never felt on any other 
occasion.” Now how shall I accost him ; as a grand 
historian, or shrcAvd politician? For I know he is 
above the low considerations of divine u orship, truth, 
piety, salvation, and immortality. But what news 
does he tell us? That the su])])orting of jniests is a 
burthen unknown before Christianity ? Had he road 
over even those authors alone, with uJiose tuice- 
bbrfowed scra})s he has filled his margin, he would 
have'* learnt that botli in Greece and Italy, before 
oiir Saviour’s birth, the Heathen ])riests wen' more in 
ninnber, higher in dignity, and better jirovided with 
endow ments, salaries, and immunities, tlian now’ you 
are in England. The lik(' w as before in Egypt, and 
in every other country, w lu'rc’ humanity and letters 
had any fi)oting. Many of his authors, whom he 
cites as free-thinkers, w ere priests themselves ; Jose- 
phus, Flutarc'h, Cato, Cicero, \:c. and the last-named 
WMs made so after his consulate, tlie liigliest post of 
honour and j)oW' ('r then in the imiverst' : nay (to 
make our author (piitc lay him aside fn* over) he had 
the indelible character too ; for, being once made a 
priest, a priest he w^as to be for life. But w hat an 
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adversary am I writing’ against, wholly ignorant of 
common history? And his politics are low too, 
that would extirpate tlie wliole order of your Clergy : 
and so bring your country to the ignorance of the 
savages ; to a worse condition tliaii your old ancestors 
were in, w hile they had their Bards and tlieir Druids. 
For it ever was and ever will be true, in all nations, 
under all manners and customs, ‘ No priesthood, no 
letters, no luimanity;’ and reciprocally again, ^society, 
laws, government, learning, a priesthood.’ What then 
would our thoughtless thinker l)c at ? Sink the order 
of tlie present Clergy to save cliarges to tlie public, 
and pay the same or double to maintain as many for 
Epicurus, or Jupiter, or Baal : for some order of 
priests there will be. Though even take him in his 
free-thinking eapac'ity, he (‘an never eonceiv^o nor 
wish a pri(‘sthood either (|uieler for him, or cheapea’, 
than that of the pr(\s(*iit (’lmi*eh of Englaiid. Of 
your (juietru'ss himself is a eonviiieing pro(d‘, who has 
written this outrageous book, and lias met w ith nd 
punishment nor prosecution. And I’oi* tlu' cheapness, 
that ajipeared lately in one of your parliaments, w hen 
the accounts exhibited showed that six tlioiisand of 
your elergy, the greater part of' yonr w hole luimlRr, 
had at a middle rat(‘ oiu' with anothej'uot lilty pounds 
a year! A pooi* emolument Ibi* so long, so laborious, 
so expensive an edu(*ation, as must (|ualify them tor 
Holy Orders. While T rc'sided at Oxford, and saw 
such a corflux of youth to their animal admissions, I 
hav^e often studied and admired, w hy th(*ir [>aients 
w^ould under such nuxin (mcouragements design their 
sons for the church ; and thos(,‘ the most t(AN ardlv 
and capable and sehxt gemiuses among tlieir children, 
who must needs have emerged in a secular life. 1 
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congratulated, indeed, tlic felicity of your establish- 
ment, wliich attracted the choice youth of your nation 
for such very low pay ; l)ut my wonder was at the 
parents, who generally have interest, maintenance, 
and wealth tlie first thing in tlieir view. Till at last 
one of your state«lotteries ceased my astonishment. 
For as in that, a lew glittering jwizes, one thousand, 
five thousand, ten thousand pounds among an infi- 
nity of blanks drew troops of adventurers, wlio if 
the whole fund had been ecjually ticketed, would 
never have come in ; so a few sliinlng dignities in 
your churcli, pr(‘bends, deanerii^s, bishojirics are the 
])ious fraud, that induces and dcc ru s tlie parents to 
risk their clnld’s fortuiu* in it. livery one hopes 
his own will gc't some gn^at prize in the churcli, and 
never reflects on the thousands of blanks in poor 
country-livings. And if a foreigiu'r may tell you his 
mind, from u hat he .s((‘s at hom(% it is this part of 
your establishnumt that makes your Clergy excel 
ours. Do but once levc'l all your jireferments, and 
yoi/^ill soon be as level in your learning. For, in- 
stead of the flovv’cr of the Fngiish youth, you will 
liave dnly the refuse sent to your academies; iind 
tliose, too, (‘ranijU'd and eriiipled in their studies for 
want of aim and eiiuilatiou. So that it your frec- 
thiuk('rs had any polities, insii'ad ol’ suppressing your 
whole order, tlu'V should make you all alike; or, if 
that cannot be iloiux make your preferments a very 
battery in the whole similitude. 1-et your chnrch- 
diguitios l)e pure chance-prizes, without regard to 
abilities, or morals, or letters: as a jourueyinan (I 
think) in that state-lottery was the favourite cliild oi 
forlime.’ 
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On the Death of Prince George of Denmark. 

Ad Reginam. 

* Ac CITE comnuinh solatia jmblica luctus^ 

Ann Ay nec alloquiis dulcibus obdcjbres, 

Namqiie tit Marlburii percussit nnncins nnreSj 
Dum tibi per Flatidras Jidminat cnse plagas^ 
Oppelihse tncCy Rcgitia, aninicvqiic torique 
Parlicipcm y ac tuorbo succuhiiissc gravi : 

NonP aity ‘‘ ardcnicm lacnpnis restinguere curam 
“ Nunc opuSy aid queruUs perderc verba modis. 

Pro lacrt/misy reflnnnt hostili sanguine rivi : 

“ Pro questu rebornt tympana mixta inbisP * 

'Dixit : et nttuniti dirajhrmidine Galli 
BrnxeUis trepuhv terga dcdcre fiigtc ; 

Ohjectoqiic alii lentanlcsj'uhninc JSIartem 
Dc Scaldi in Stygias prrccipiianfur aquas 

AlLOCVTIO ad SFVrLCKl'M, 

* Dcluhra rcgumy prisca iSIanium domuSy 
Siiprema Britnnum principum palatia, 

Honore dio plcnuy pUiia numine 5 

Laxate daust ra , fcrreosque liminis 

R escrate pastes : Gforgii Magni saccr 

Poriatur ad vos lugubri pompa cinisy 

Uxor is Anna!", at (pic Anglim lacryniis made ns, 

FJicii ! quis bnslis GaUiiSy aut qnis impicc 

Romeo tyrannus cocci natiis non tun 


* This will remind some readers of the Marquis of Montrose^* 
lines, inscribed with the point of his sword to the memory of 
Charles I. : 

^ Great, Good, and Just, could I but rate 
My griefs and thy too rigid fate, 
weep tiic world to such a strain, 

That it should deluge once again. 

But since thy loud-tongued blood demands supplies 
More from Briarcus’ hands tlian Argus* eyes, 

Pll sing thy obsequies ivith t rum pci-sounds y 
And torite thy epitaph in blood and 'wounds,'* 
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Dolore dolciity Anna^ non Jlenli qjjleat'^ 

Huic 6 quietus intimis penetralibus 
Paraie secies ; qua {iiejcis) tot liberum 
Jacent acerbo rapid Jcito corpora : 

Prcesertim tihi^ usque verc pc rpcluo virens 
Carl Gl oc^f.kNi Jloret iirnct. JIic po 7 iite : 

Hic pcene recleat vivus ossibus calor, 

Scnsuque tacUo pulv^s ipse gaudeat* 

Ad NoBJLISSIMUM CaROLVM HauFAXIJF. CoMlTBMn^ 

* CAROLKy si iibl aclhuc collegi enrn vetustiy 
Qiiod tamen assidne nascUur usque novion ; 

Si placuit nostro nitidus jayn puwicc FlaccuSj 
(iuodcjue sibi rates dixerat “ usque recens ; 

Gratia si veteris tihi peel ore xivil amici — 

IJnum for mid I is qfjiciosus opem : 

SumCy pixcoVy citharam yiimium nimiumqtic tacenlem^ 
Verbaque cum plectra fortia jungc e^rari, 

agCy Hcrocniy stelhntfiquc instrc Otjjmpo; 
Dircccusquc itcrinn nubila tranat olor. 

S'os etenim viicSf corri picccqacy poet ai 

yix peunas madida {^turpe') ievaynus /icono/ 


EiNGLlSil VEiiSi-Slt 

In ansvv'cr to Tilley’s liiiit. cl Jlorace, Od. IIL 2. 

* He that would i^reat in science grow,^ Sec, 

* Who strives to r.ioiint hill. 

And thence poeiic laurels bring. 

Must first atajuire due ibree and skill, 
jMusI fly with swan’s or eagle’s wing. 


* Who, in the early part of his life, had been Fellow of Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

+ These verses were so much admired by Johnson, that he 
once repeated them from memory. Truth and vigour, in this 
instance, give a value to poetry, which it would not receive 
from elegance and tancy, 
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Who Niiture’s treasures would explore. 

Her mysteries and arcana know. 

Must higli as lorty Newton soar. 

Must stoop as delving Woodward low. 

Wlio studies ancient laws and rites. 

Tongues, arts, and arms, and history. 

Must drudge like Selden days and nights. 
And in the endless labour die. 

Who travels in religious jars. 

Truth mix’d with error, shatlc with rays. 

Like Wliiston wanting pyx or stars. 

In ocean wide or sinks or strays. 

Dut grant, our liero’s hope long toil 
vVnd coni[)rehensive genius crown— 

All sciences, all arts his spoil — 

Yet what reward, or what renown ? 

Envy, innate in vulgar souls. 

Envy steps in, and stops his rise; 

Envy with pois(>n’4l tarnish fouls 
flis lustre, and his worth decries. 

lie lives inglorious, or in want, 

'fo college and old books confined : 

Instead of learn’tl he’s call’d pedant ; 

Dunces advanced, he’s lel't behind — 

Vet li'ft content, a genuine vStoic he, 

Cireat without j^atron, rich w ithout South Sea 
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[1688—1744.] 


Alexander pope, the ^ l\)ct of Reason* 

and the ‘ Piince of Rhyme,’ was horn in London 
June S, Kiss. For an aeeount of liis family, we are 
indel)t(?d to the siilires wiittiai against him, which 
drew from him in airswer the following short gene- 
alogy : 

Alexander Pope, his fatlier, m as of a gentleman’s 
fiimily in Oxfordshiii' : tti(‘ ht^ad ol' which was the 
Earl of Downe in Irt'hmd, wiioso soli^ heiress married 
the Earl of Lindsiw. His mother was Editha, tlie 
daugliter of William Turner, Esip of York. She 
had t'lrce brotlu'rs ; oik' of whom was killed, another 
died ill the service of King C’hark s 1., and the eldest 
following his fortune, Jind IxM ioning a general oihcer 
in S|)a>n, left her what estate itanalncd alter the 
secpiest rations ainl forfeitures of her family, which 
(as well as that of lier husl.aml) was of the Romish 
religion. 

He was taught to read at a very larly age Iw an 
aunt, and he aixpiired for himse lf the art ot w riting, 
hy copying ]>rlnted hooks with grei<t ( xaetness. At 
eight years c*f ago he Avas put uiuk'r tlie tuition ol 
one Taverner, a lloniun Catholic priest, who in- 
ti 
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structed him in the rudiments of the Latin and 
Greek tongues. These elements of classical literature 
he imbibed with the utmost facility, and on first 
seeing tlie poets he discovered at once both the pecu- 
liar bent of his inclination, and the excellency of his 
genius. 

About this time, accidentally meeting with Ogilby’s 
translation of Homer, he was so much struck with 
the force of the story that, notwithstanding the insi- 
pidity of tlie versification, it became his favourite 
book. The Ovid of vSandys fell next in his way ; 
and it is said, that from the delight these poor ver- 
sions gave him, ‘ he sj)oke of tlie latter in particular 
with pleasure and [iraise all his life afterward.’ 

From his private tutor he was sent to a Popish 
seminary at Tuyford near Winchester, whence he 
was removed to a school at Hyde Park Corner. 

He was now about t('n years old, and being earned 
sometimes to the jilay-honse, was induced by the 
sight of theatrical representations to work the chief 
events of Homer into a kindofjilay, made'lijp of a 
number of speeches from Ogilby’s translation con- 
nected by verses of liis own. This piece he per- 
suaded the upper boys to act ; the master’s gardener 
representing the character of iVjax, and the \\ hole 
company attiring themselves after the prints of his 
favourite author. 

In the mean time, he was so unfortunate as to 
lose, undc'* his two last teachers, what lie had ac- 
quired from the first. In this condition, at twelve 
years of age, he retired with his panmts to Binfield 
in Windsor Forest, wliere his fiither had provided a 
convenient residence ; and was there put, it is said, 
under another priest for a few months, but with little 
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advantaf^e : upon which, he resolved to become his 
own master. This country-retreat suited his melan- 
choly and reflec live temper ; and he now wrote the 
♦ Ode on Solitude,’ his first-printed poem, of which 
the principal characteristics are correct versification 
and neat expression. Here, too, he sat down to peruse 
the writings of Waller, Spenser, and Dryden ; but 
on the first view of Dryden he abandoned the rest, 
and was never easy, indeed, till he Iiad persuaded a 
friend to take him to a cofiV'e-liouse fre(|uented by 
that illustrious anthor.^^ His works he placed before 
his eyes, as a model ; and coj)ying not only his har- 
monious numbers but ('ven the very turns of his 
periods, was eventually enabled to give a peculiar 
sw’eetness and harmony to Knglish rhyme, which it 
would indeed be idle to expect to see surpassed. 

His poetical reading was always accompanied with 
attempts at imitation, or translation. In the latter, 
he quickly attained singular emineiu e; Iris versions 
of the first book of the Thebais of vStatius. and of 
the epistle of Sappho to Phacm, and Uryoi)e and 
Pomona from Ovid made at ihv age of fourteen, are^ 
imrivalled. His primary olyect v as. iradouhtedly, to 
be a poet; and witli this his father ac lirleiitally con- 
curred, by oWiging him frecjucntly to icvise ins 
forrnances; after whicli he would say, These are 
good rhymes.” 

* This must have been not long before Drytlon's death, Avhicli 
happened in 1701 ; so that Pope was personally unknown to 
him, a misfortune which he laments in the pathetic nords, 

«« Virgilium tantum He never mentioned him afterward, 

without a kind of rapturous veneration. Who does not wish, 
that Dryden could have known the value oi the homage thus 
paid to him? < 

VOL. y. 2 E 
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Binfield being- near Easthamstead, where Sir Wil- 
liam TnimbuU then resided, he was introduced to 
the acquaintance of that gentleman; who struck with 
admiration of his genius, his good sense, and his cor- 
i-ect and regular manners, readily admitted him to a 
share of his friendship. 

In the mean time, the young bard wa.s constantly 
employed in the improving of his poetical talents. 
At fourteen, he had coinposctf several elegant pieces ; 
and at fifteen he had made himself familiar to a cer- 
tain extent with the two learned languages, to which 
he soon afterward added French and Italian. 

Some seeds of vanity, it has been observed, are 
almost necessary ingredients in tlie composition of a 
poet. Pope now thought liimself capable of under- 
taking an epic poenj. In this spirit he set about 
writing liis, ‘ Alcander.’ He had either the sense 
however, or the modesty, to kee[) it irt his study till 
it was burnt by the advice of iVtterbury ; and in his 
riiwr years he spoke of it with a degree of ingenuous- 
ness, which more than atoned for the forwardn«6S 
and the failure of the attempt.* “ 1 confess,” nays he, 
“ there was a time, when I wjis in love with myshlf; 
and my first productions were the chiUh-en of self- 
love upon innocence. I had made an epic poem, and 
panegyrics upon all the princes ; a!)d I thought myself 
the greatest genius that ever was. 1 cannot but re- 
gret these delightful visions of my childhood, which, 
like the ^rie coloui’s we see when our eyes are 
shut, are vanished for ever.” He essayed likewise a 
comedy, upon a subject not now known, and a 

* Some of it’s extravagances are produced, in the * Art of 
SipJfiDg in Poetry,’ under the signature of ‘ Anonymous.* 
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tragedy founded on the legend of St. Genevieve: 
but he destroyed them with most of his puerile pro- 
ductions. His version of Cicero’s ^ Cato Major ’ ap- 
petws to have shared the same fate. 

He was, also, tempted by Dryden’s " Fables ’ to 
try his skill in modernisiug from Chaucer his 
^ January and May,’ and the ‘ Prologue of the Wife 
of Bath ; ’ and about the same time, likewise, he pro- 
fessed to have wi-itten his {ioem on " Silence,’ in imi- 
tation of Rochester’s " Nothing.’ He had now formed 
his versification, assisted by the rich melodics of 
Dryden ; and the sinoothiK^ss ot his numbers sur- 
passed the original. 

In the following year, 1704*, he entered upon a 
task more suited to his age. This was his ‘ Pas- 
torals,’ ^ which procured for him the acquaintance of 
some of the most (Muineut wits of the time. He com- 
imi ideated them first to Mr. Wycherley, nho was 
highly pleased with them ; and he subsequently sent 
a copy to Mr. Walsh. | who observing that his chief 
talent lay not so much in striking out new thoughts 
of his own, as improving those which he borrowed 
from the ancients, suggested to 1dm, that ‘ there was 


^ First printed, in a volume of Tonson’s Miscellanies, in 
1709. Melodiously tuneful, and brilliantly polished, these 
compositions display a great want of original observation, and 
much puerile artificialncss of sentiment. In the same volume 
appeared Ambrose Philips’ ‘ Pastorals,’ which were commended 
in the Spectator to a degree exciting Pope’s very irritable 
jealousy. He printed in the Guardian, No. 40, in conse- 
quence, an ironical comparison of the rival compositions; and 
incited Gay to write his * Shepherd’s W eek ’ in mockery of 
Philips, who never forgave him. 

t By Dryden pronounced ‘ the best English Critic of his 
time,’ 

2 E a 
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one way left open for him in which to outstrip his 
predecessors, and that was correctness.’ This advice 
was not lost : Pope received it with gratitude, and 
observed it with jninctuality.* 

* The following letter to this friendly Aristarchus is inserted, 
as a specimen : 

Oct. 22, 1706. 

After the thoughts I have already sent you on the subject 
of English versification, you desire iny opinion as to some farther 
particulars. There arc indeed certain niceties, which though 
not much observed even by correct versifiers, I cannot but think 
deserve to be better regarded. 

1. It is not enough that nothing oflends the ear, but a good 
poet will adapt the very sounds, as well as words, to the thing 
he treats of. So that there is (if one may express it so) a stile 
of sound : as in describing a gliding stream, the numbers shall 
run easy and flowing ; in doscril)ing a rough torrent or deluge, 
sonorous and swelling ; and so of the rest. This is evident every 
where in Homer and Virgil, and no where else, that I know of, 
to any observable degree. The following examples will make 
this plain, which I have Uiken from Vida : 

MoUe viam tacifo Inpsu per Uvvia raditm 
incedit tardo moliminc suhsidctido. 

Luctantes ventos, tempest atesque sonoras, 

Immcniso cum preecipitans ruit oceano A' ox. 

'relum imbellc sine ictic 

Conjicit . 

Talle muras ; cape saxa manu^ cape robora^ pastor. 

Fcfte citi jl am mas, date tela, r(pellite pesiem. 

This, 1 think, is what very few observe in practice, and is un- 
doubtedly of wonderful force in imprinting the image on the 
reader ; we have one excellent example of it in our language, 
Mr. Dryden* Ode on St. Caecilia’s Day, entitled ' Alexander’s 
Feast.* 

2. Every nice ear must (I believe) have observed, that in any 
smooth English verse of ten syllables, there is naturally a pause 
at the fourth, fifth, or sixth syllable. It is upon these the ear 
rests, and upon the judicious change and managcmeiH of which 
dcpencl| thc variety of versification. For example, 
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This year, also, he wrote the first part of his 
* Windsor Forest ; ’ though the whole was not pub- 

At the fifth. 

Wherever thy navy | spreads her canvass wings. 

At the fourth, 

Homage to thee | and peace to all she brings. 

At the sixth, 

Like tracts of leverets | in morning snow. 

* No%v I fancy, that to preserve an exact harmony and variety, 
the 'pause at the fourth or sixth sliould not be continued above 
three lines together, without the interposition of another; else 
it will be apt to weary the car with one continued tone, at least 
it does mine: that at tlic fifth runs quicker, and carries not quite 
so dead .a weight, so tires not so much, though it be continued 
longer. 

3 . Another nicety is in relation to expletives, whether words 
or syllables, which are made use of purely to supply a vacancy. 
Do before verbs plural is absolutely such ; and it is not impro- 
bable but future refiners may explode did and does in the same 
manner, which arc almost always used for the sake of rhyme. 
The same cause has occasioned the promiscuous use you and 
thou to the same person, which can never sound so graceful as 
either one or the other. 

4. I would also object to the irruption of Alexandrine verses, 
of twelve syllables; which I think, should never be allowed, 
but-udion some remarkable beauty or propriety in them atones 
for the liberty : Mr. Drydeii has been too free of these, especi- 
ally in his latter works, I am of the same opinion, as to triple 
rhymes. 

5. 1 could equally object to tlie repetition of the same rhymes 
within four or six lines of each otlier, as tiresome to the ear 
through their monotony. 

6. Monosyllable lines, unless very artfully managed, are stifti 
or languishing; but may be beai^iful to express melancholy, 
slowness, or labour. 

7. 1 o come to tlie hiatus, or gap between two words, which 
is caused by two vowels opening on each other, upon which you 
desire me to be particular; I think the rule in this case is either 
to use the caesura, or admit the hiatus, just as the ear is least 
•hocked by either: for the caesura sometimes offends the ear 
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lished till 1710, when it appeared with a dedication 
to Lord Lansdowne, whom he mentions as one of his 
earliest ac(piaintance.* 

more than the hiatus itself, and our language is naturally over- 
charged with consonants : as for example, it’ in tin's verse, 

The old have interest ever in their eye ; 
wc shall say, to avoid the hiatus. 

But th* old fJavcj interest. 

The hiatus, m IucIi lias the worst effect, is when one word ends 
with the same vowel that begins the following; and next to this, 
those vowels whose sounds come nearest each other, are most to 
be avoided. O, A, or II, will bear a more lull and graceful 
sound than E, T, or V. I know, some people will think these 
observations trivial, and therefore I am glad to corroborate them 
by some great authorities, which I have mot with in Tully and 
Quintilian. In the fourth book of Rhetoric to Hcrennius, arc 
these words: Fiiirieivus crehras vocalium coacKssioiics, (/me 
atquc hiantem reddunt oj'atifmrm ; 7it hoc csi, Bacc(V a uvev amce- 
nissima* impei^dchant . And Quintilian, ix, 4. Vocnliinn von- 

cursiis cum accidif, hint ct intersislit ef f/uasi labortit oraiio. 
Pessime longrCy qttce em^deryi inter se Uterus comruiftnut^ sonahunt : 
prcrcipuus iamcn erii hiatus car.m^ qua' cum aut paluio ore p(jh* 
rioitur. K pleynor litvra rst, 1 augustior. But he goes on to re- 
prove the excess, on the other hand, of being too solicitous fn 
this matter, and says admirably, Xe.scio an yiegJigcntia in hoCf 
an solkitiulu sit pej(jr. So, likewise, Tully (Oral, ad Brut.) 
Theopontpum reprchcfidunt, quod eas Uterus tautfj opcre. fugvriiy 
elsi idem magister ejus Socrates .* wJjich last author, as Turnebus 
on Quintilian ob.’iervcs, has liardly one liiatus in all his work.^;. 
Quintilian tells us, that Tully and Dcmostlicncs did not much 
observe this nicety, though Tully himself says imhis Orator, 
Crehra ista vocuyn concursio^ quetm magnet cx parte vitiosam J'ugd 
Demosthenc . If I am not mistaken, Malherbe of all tJic moderns 
has been the most scrupulous^ iu this point; and 1 think Menage 
in his observations upon him .says, * he has not one in his poems ’ 
To conclude, I believe the hiatus should he avoided with more 
care in poetry than in oratory ; and I would constantly try to 
prevent it, unless where the cutting it off is more prejudicial to 
the Iti^ind than the hiatus itself. I am, 

^ To this illustrious name he adds those ef Bolinglii^kc, Con^^ 
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No part of his life is more interesting than that of 
his conduct in cidtivating friendships, especially with 
liis brother-poets. At the age of eighteen, he had 
risen so high in the esteem «)f Wycherley, that he 
thought him capable of preparing a new edition of 
his poems, and Pope executed the task with equal 
freedom and propriety. But the faults proved too 
numerous for the self-love of their j^uthor. With the 
irritability of a poet, and the jealousy of an old man, 
he construed the plain-dealing of his youthful correc- 
tion into want of resjxjct, and dropped not only the 
design of publishing, but all intercourse also with the 
intended editor. 

This ungenerous treatment was resented by Pojie ; 
and though Wycherle y was subsequently prevailed 
upon, through the mediation of a common friend, to 
resume the correspondence, it never procee'ded farther 
than hare eornplaisanct'. Some time however after 
the death of the latter, his poems being republished 
by a mercenary hand in 1728, Pope in the following 
year printed several letters, which had passed be- 
tween them, in vindication of ^^'yeherley’s reputa- 
tion. 

Throughout the whole indeeil of this trying ailair, 
his conduct was gn atly al) 0 ve his y ears ; but, young 
as he Wiis, his talents u ere now beginning to ripen 
into full maturity. This appeared conspicuously in 
Ms ■ Essay on Criticism ; ’ which, though originally 
written before he was twenty years of age, placed 
him in the first rank of English poets. * The 

greve, Garth, Swift, Atterbury-, Talbot, Somers, and Sheffield, as 
persons with whom he was not only conversant, but popular, at 
sixteen or seventeen years of age ! 

* It was translated into French by lIamilton> by Robotham, 
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public were naturally amazed to find in one so young 
such a knowledge of the world, combined with so 

ai^ by the Abbe Rcsncl ; and into Latin by Kirkpatrick, the 
author of the * Sea-Piece/ and by Smart. 

For the sake of snbjoining an Extract or two from this poem, 
with a specimen of Smart’s translation, I attach the character of 
his above-named useful ally Mr. Walsh, as drawn near it’s con- 
clusion : 

* Such late was Walsh, the Muse’s judge and friend. 

Who justly knew to bhmie or to commend; 

To failings mild, but zealous for desert : 

The clearest head, and the sincercst heart. 

This humble praise, lamented shade I receive : 

This praise, at least, a grateful Muse may give; 

The Muse, whoso early voice you taught to sing, 

Prescribed her Higlits, and pruned Jicr tender wing,’ Ac. 

In an earlier part of the work, with a happy strain of exem- 
plification, he had spoken of such as 

* equal syllal)lcs alone require, 

Thougli oft the ear tlie open vowels tire. 

While expletives their feeble aid do join, 

And ten low words oft creep in one dull line; 

While they ring round the same unvaried chimes, 

With sure return of still expected rhymes. 

Where’er 3 ou find tlie the cooling western bree/e,” 

In the next line it whispers “ through the trees : ” 

If cry.stal streams “ with pleasing murmurs creep,” 

The reader’s tfireaten’d, not in vain, with sleep.” 

Then at tlic last, and onl}' couplet fraught 

With some unmeaning thing they call * a thouj|j|^t,’ 

A needless .Mexandrine ends the song, 

That like a wounded snake drags it’s slow length along.* 

♦ 

‘ ’Tis not enough no harshness gives oflence ; 

The sound must seem an echo to the sense. 

Soft is the strain wlien Zephyr gently blows, 

And the smooth .stream in smoother numbers flows ; r 
But when loud billows hisli the sounding shore, 

The hoarse rough verse should like the torr^roar. 
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much maturity of judgement, extent of reading, and 


When Ajax strives some rock’s vast weight to throw. 

The line too labours, and the words move slow : 

Not so, when swift Camilla scours the plain. 

Flees o’er the unbending corn, and skims along the main. 

Hear how Timotheus’ * various lays surprise. 

And bid alternate passions fall and rise ; 

While, at each change, the son of Lyyan Jove 
Now burns with glory, and then melts with love : 

Now tierce his eyes witli sparkling fury glow. 

Now sighs steal out and tears begin to flow ! 

Persians and Greeks like turns of nature found, 

And the world’s victor stood subdued by sound/ 

Ills soliim criticis semper par sijUnba cordi €si\ 

Vasta ctsi usque omvis pntcat x'ocalis hiaiu : 

Expletixaquc S(Cpe snas quof/uc suppetias denty 
Ac versnm uunm oucrel ievium heu ! decas oi ! pigra vocum 
Dum 710 n iimtiUo rrsonattl mnlr ci/nibala pUtneiUy 
Atque augur miser usque seiuy quid demde scquntur» 
Quueuuquc nsjnrul clcnientior aura Favoni, 

Max {7iuUus duhito) graciles vibrantur aristas : 
llividus ut molli sorpit per kevia lapsu, 

LectoVy no7i temcre e.rpccies post murmura somnos. 

Turn demumiy qiut lute extremum ad distichou ipsUy 
Magjiificum sine menie nihil y Sfs ffntia splendety 
Segnis I fi/prrmetery an din? adest et claudicaty instar 
Angtils saueia ierga trahentisy prorepentisque. 

Hiy .Sr. * ^ * 

^ 07 ! sohon asperiias ten eras cine ve}'l>e)rt (iu?rsy 
Sed «||‘ quecque expressn iutr sit mentis imago. 

Lcue edai Zepltt/rus suspirin olanduy politis 
Lccvhis 171 numeris labatur laTc Jluentum : 

At rcboniy furily ersiuat ccmuln Musuy sonoids 
JLittoribus dnn rauca horrcfiduin impi7igitur unda. 

Qtiaiido est saxum Ajax vasta vi voiv(?7'e adorluSy 
Tarcid incedat trrsuSy nvdtum perque laboran : 


^ See Drydi^nV * Alexander’s Feast, or the Power ot Music. 
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felicity of illustration, as are there displayed ; * and 
critics exercised their skill in endeavouring to account 
for it. The greatest geniuses in painting, as well as 
poetry, they observed, seldom pi’bduced any of 
their master-pieces before tbe age of thirty ; and that 
Mr. Pope’s genius displayed itself at an earlier jieriod 
was owing, it was sugge.sted, to a happ); conjunction 
of circumstances. From the del )aucherics of women 

and wine, tlie too frequent l)ane of hopeful youth, 

» 

Ng7i ita sive Camilla cito sails o'qito^'a rasit^ 

Sivc Icvis Icviterqne ter it neque fleet it aristas. 

Judin ? 7'imot/iei ccclesUa carmina^ menti 
Dulcibus alloquiis varios suadentia molus ! 

Audin ? ui alternis Li/bici Jovis inclyta proles 
Nunc ardcl Jamaniy sclos num: spiral amorcs ; 

Lamina nioic vivis radiaiiiia volvcrc Jlammis ; 

Mox furiim suspirioy mox effinnlt n^/letaml 
Du)7t PerstF (iruriqj^e pares .>eMire tuynultus 
Disennf, victriccmqjie li/ram rex orbis ndorat. 

Again : 

‘ But see each Muse in Leo’s golden days 
Starts from her trance, and trims licr wither’d hays ! 

Koine’s ancic'nt genius o’er it’s ruins spread, 

Shakes off the dust, and rears hi.s reverend iiend. 

Then Sculpture and her Sister Arts revive, 

Stones leap’d to form, and rock.-s began to live: 

With sweeter notes each rising temple rung; 

A Raphael painted, and a Vida .sung : 

Immortal Vida! on whose lionour’d brow 
The poet’s bays and critic’s ivy grow ; 

Cremona now shall ever boast thy name. 

As next ia place to Mantua, next in fame ! 

♦ It ouglit to be added, how ever, that many juvenile inaccu- 
racies occur in this production, and that it has been rated far too 
high as critical authority. It contains the attack upon the for- 
midable Dennis, who is said to have slighted the * Pastorals;’ 
and provoked an open war between them, which was terminated 
only by the decrepitude of the critic. 
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he was fortunately guarded by the delicacy of his 
constitution, and the bad state of his health. The 
sensual vices were too violent fur his tender frame ; 
and temperance is, confessedly, of the greatest coH- 
sequence in prescn ving each faculty of the mind in 
it’s full vigour. Even his mishapen figure is alleged 
to have In^n of use to him as a writer. It is re- 
marked by Lord Bacon, that ^ whosoever has any 
thin|^ fixed in his person which induces contempt, 
has also a perpetual spur witliin to rescue and deliver 
himself from it.’ Equally ])ropitioiis to his studies, 
in this pai’t of his lifi% was tlic circumstance of 
possessing a modt'rate cumpctciu y, abundantly suffi- 
cient to supply the small (xpenses which both by 
constitution 'and by reflexion lie n ^piiri'd. 

But even the merit of tiie ‘ Essay on Criticism ’ 
was surpassed by thftt of bis ‘ Rape of the Lock/ 
w bicli made it’s ap])earan(‘(‘ inlTlLf Tlic former 

♦ “ An Emperor oi’tiermany, coming by chance on a Sunday 
into a church, tbuiul there a most misliapen priest, jkDu poj'icn^ 
turn jfaluniy Insoiniieli as tlic Emperor scorned and contemned 
him. Eut when he lieard him read these words in the service, 
“ Vo: it is he tliat hath made us, and not we ourselves,’’ the 
Emperor checked his own proud tlioughts, and made inquiry 
into the quality and condition ol the man; Hod finding him on 
examination to he most learned and devout, h«- made him Arch- 
bishop of C ologne, which place he did excellently discharge.” 
(Puller’s Wtloi-.f Siafr,* III. 15, from William of Malmsbury, 
11 . 10 .) 

f About this time, also, at the desire of Steele he composed 
his Ode for 8t. C'cellia’s Day, inserted tlie Messiah (corrected 
by the same friendly hand) in the Spovtntor, and wrote his 
* Elegy on an I hifortimate I-ady,’ one (*f his most finished com- 
positions, and almost the only one in which he has aimed at the 
high pathetic. It has too nuich of art and ornament, however, 
for the expression of genuine feeling. Eojie indeed, it has been 
observed, if the simple natural ardent ebaraeter be supposed 
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excelled in the didactic stile, for wliich he was pecu- 
liarly formed, a clear head and strong sense being 
his characteristical (jualities; but it is the creative 
power of fancy, which constitutes the peculiar defini- 
tion of poetry ; and therefoi’e it is in the latter, that 
he principally appears a poet. The ^ Rape of the 
Lock,’ indeed, displays more iniaginatigp, than all 
his other works ])ut togetlier. 

This mock-heroic took it s hirtli from an incidental 
quarrel between two noble Catholics, Lord Petre and 
Mrs. Fermor, l)()th friends of‘ Mr. Pope. His Lord- 
ship, in a party of pleasure, had ventured to cut off 
a favourite ‘ lock ’ of the lady’s hair. This, thougli 
done in the way of gallantry, was resented as a real 
injury. Hence grew mutual animosities. Pope nas 
requested, l)y a <'ommon frii*nd (]\fr. C!aryll, SecTCtary 
to Janu's (^ueen) to try the powta* of liis muse upon 
the occasion ; nndcr the id<'a, that ridicule would he 
the likeliest means of extinguishing the spreading 
flame, Tlic pod readily eom})lying nith the pm- 
posai, and tlie Juncturt* recjuiring desj)atch, the first 
design was complet( d in less than a t'ortnight, tmd 
produced upon the ofleiided lady t‘V(‘n more than the 
proposed effect. Pleased to tlie highest degree with 
the delicacy of the compliment, she first communi- 
cated copies of it to her acquaintance, and subse- 
quently |>r(‘vailcd ui)on the aut!u>r to attow it to 
appear in |)rint : he had tlu* caution, however, to 
withhold ins name from the hasty sketch. But the 


essential to the poet, sot out with a most unpoctical character; 
as even liis friendships and early connexions seem all to have 
been formed wu*th some view of obtaining credit and dis- 
ti^tion. The subject of this elegy appears still involved i« 
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universal applause, which it received, induced him 
to enrich it with the machinery of the Sylphs, which 
is wrought with exquisite skill and beauty.* The 
cantos, in their'new dress extended to five, came out 
the following year accompanied by a letter to Mrs. 
Fermor.f 

* To AtWison’s dissuiision of tlic intended addition Pope as- 
wgned’the mean motive of jealousy : hut why must the advice 
in this instance, necessarily have been insincere ? Addison 
admired the poem in it’s original state as wenwi sal; and, per- 
haps, he had hut an imperfect view presented to him of the 
meditated alteration. 

f A subsequent letter, addressed to the same ladv, is here 
Hubjoined, as a farther specimen of his epistolary stile : 

To Mrs. Arabella Fennor^ njtcr her Marriage. 

Madam, 

“ You are sensible, by tlii< time, how nuieli tlie tenderness 
of one man of merit is to be preferred to tlie addresses of a 
thousand; and by this time the gentleman you have made choice 
of is%ensible, how great is the joy of having all those charms 
and good qualities, wliich have pleased so many, now applied to 
please one only. It was but ju.'^t, that the same virtues, which 
gave you reputation, should give you hajipinets ; and I can wish 
you no greater, than that you may reap it to a- high a degree 
as so much good-nature must give it to your husband. 

” It may be expected, perhaps, tliat one who has the title of 
being a w it should say something more polite upon this occasion ; 
but I am req^y more a well-wisher to your felicity, than a cele- 
brater of your beauty. Besides, you are now a married w oman, 
and in a fair way to be a great many better things than a fine 
lady; such as, an excellent w’ife, a faithful frieiul, a tender 
parent, and at last, a.s ilie consequence of them all, a in 
heaven. You ought now to hear nothing but that, which is all 
that you ever dcsirvil to hear, w hatever otluTs have spoken to 
1 mean truth , and it is with the utmost that 1 assure you, 
no friend you have can more rejoice in any good that befalls 
you, is more senaibly delighted with tl'. prospect of your 
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This year, also, he profluced ‘ The Dying Christian 
to his Soul,’ in imitation of the verses of Adrian * and 

future happiness, or more unfeignedly desiras a long continu- 
ance of it. 

** I hope you will tliink it but just, that a man, who will cer- 
tainly be spoken of as your admirer after be is dead, may have 
the happiness, while he is living, to be esteemed 

“ Your, 

This letter is sometimes annexed to the poem, and noi inju- 
diciously, as it completes the subject in the happy marriage of 
the heroine. 

* Adrian’s well-known lines arc 

Animnfciy rai^Jilay hfanduln, 

JlospC'i comesr/ue corparrsy 
(luw nunc ubiln.'i in loca 
Pallididtiy ripiddy nudnhiy 
Ncc soles) dabis Jocos ! 

This, Pope (in a Letter to Steele) aHirm.s, in opposition to five 
or six of his learned friends, is not a piece «>f unse isonahle 
gayety, but a very serious soliloquy ; the vagnldy blamiuldy tS:c. 
appearing to him expressions “ not of levity, but rather of en- 
dearment and concern,” lie tiicn subjoins Ins version, to bc 
inserted, if his correspondent adopts his view of the subject, in 
the Spectator : 

‘Ah! fleeting spirit ! wandering fire. 

That long hast warm’d my tender lircast, 

JMiLst thou no more tlii.s frame inspire ? 

No more a pleasing cheerful guest ? 

Whither, ah whither art thou flying > 

To what dark undiscover’d shore ? 

Tiiou secni’st all trembling, shivering, dying, 

And wit and humour are no more ! ’ 

In a subsequent letter, replying to one of Steele^s (in whivli 
he had been reque.sted to put the same lines into two or three 
stanzas for music) he says — ** You hove, it as Cowley calls it, 
just^ warm from the brain. It came to me the first moment I 
. voiced this morning : yet, you will see, it was not fo absolutely 
6 
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the fine fragment of Sappho.” It strongly resem- 
bles an ode of Flatman, of whom he was probably 
a reader, as he certainly was of Crashaw, Carew, 
Quarles, and Herbert. ” He was a gleaner,” says 
Wharton, “ of the old English poets;” and in copying 
Comus, he was pilfering from what was then “ obso- 
lete English poetry, without the least fear or danger 
of being detected.” About the same time, likewise, 
he published his " Temple of Fame,’ altered from 
Chaucer; having, with his usual caution, kept it 

inspiration, but tliat 1 bad in my head not only the verses of 
Adrian, but the fine fragment of Sappho, &c. 

Thk Dying Ciikistian to his Soul, 

Ode. 

I. 

‘ Vital spark of heavenly flame ! 

Quit, oil quit this mortal frame ; 

Trembling, bojiing, lingering, flying. 

Oh the pain, the bliss of dying! 

Cense, fond N.ature, cease thy strife. 

And let me languish into life. 


II. 

Hark! they whisper; Angels say, 

“ Sister Spirit, come away ! ” 

Vv hat is this absorbs me quite, 

Steals my senses, shuts my sight, 
Drowns niy spirits, draws my breath ? 
Tell me, my Soul, can this be death ? 

III. 

The world recedes ; it disappears ! 
Heaven i pens on my eyes ! My ears 
With sounds seraphic ring : 

Lend, lend your wings ! 1 mount 1 I fly I 
O Grave i where is thy victory.^ 

O Death? Where is thy sling ? ^ 
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two years in his study. In this there are many 
passages, which rank with his happiest efforts. 

Of nearly contemporary date were the eight papers, 
which he contributed to tlie ‘ Guardian.' That he 
had previously assisted Steele in tlie ‘ Spectator,’ may 
be infen'cd from an epistle of the latter, announcing 
to Pope the project of liis nc‘vv periodical work, 
though of that assistance there are no direct proofs : 
but he certainly Avrote No. 4 of tlie Guardian on 
the Fulsomeness of Education, 11 on the Obseqitium 
Catholicoii^ 40 containing an ironical comparison of 
his own • Pastorals’ with tliost' of Amln’ose Phili})s,-' 
61 on Cruelty to the Prute Creation, 78 or a Receipt 
to make an Epic l^u in (subsiH'iiently incorporated in 
the ‘ Memoirs of Martiniis ScrihUn'us’) 91 and 92 on 
the Short Chib, and 178 on laying out Gardens, and 
wdiimsical forms ol’ ^'('\vs. Of lliese, sevenil aI)oinKl 
in rich and elegant humour; and as lie excelled 
in j)rose-composilion, he would probably have’ con- 
tributed more fri(|uently to the vjiluuldi* works in 
question, luid he nut been atfaid to conunii liiwsclj 
(as Chalm(*rs obscrvc>) by too dost* a eonnexiori w ith 
Steele, whose viidcnt party-politics were in diiv^t 
opposition to liis owu. “ 'TIk* little I liave done (lie 
observes, in a letter t<» AddiM)n) aiul the great res|>cr*t 
I bear Mr. Steele as a man of w it, has rendered me 
a suspected Whig to some of the violent; hut, as old 
Diyden said before me, it is not the \ iolent I dcsin* 
to please.” 

He had now , as appears from one of his lettin^- 

* This composition of’ artifice, criticism, aird literature, t'> 
which (as Johnson remarks) nothing equal will easily he found, 
to completely deceived Steele, that he kept it back for sonif 
lime, lest Pope should be offended I Addison, however, 
it’s drift at once. Sec a former Note, 
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begun to translate Homer’s Iliad; and, in 1713, he 
circidated proposals for publishing his translation by 
subscription, in six volumes small folio, for six guineas. 
To this undertaking lie had been pressed some years 
before by his friends. His religious principles dis- 
qualified liini from receiving any substantial testi- 
mony of his merit, in the usual u ay, a place at 
court. Common prudence, tlierefore, jirompted him 
to make the best advantage he could of liis poetical 
reputation, and to try to raise an independent fortune 
l)y it. His siK'cess exc(‘eded liis must sanguine ex- 
pectations: the leading men, j)olitical and literary, 
of both parties enuilously espoused his inei it ; and 
tile subscription, by it\s magnitude, did lionour to 
the kingdom.'’' As lie was anxious to give his version 

* Swift, witli wlioni he had now ])ecoine acquainted, was one 
of it’s most active promoters. His contract witli the bookseller, 
Lintot (whose conversation witi) him, during a ride to Oxford, 
is described with such inimitable humour in a letter from the 
bard to Lord Burlington) was as I'ollows : In return I’m* the copy- 
right, Lintot was to give him *J0O/. per volume, and to supply all 
th'^ subscription-copies gratis. Those amounted to GiH- (the sub- 
scribers !)eing for whicli Pope received 1 guineas, making 
with tlie 1,‘20()/. paid by the bookseller a net remuneration of 
4.V. ! After surmounting a little inaptitude at the outset, 
his ordinary rate of progress (aided by the Latin, Freneh, and 
English versions, particularly C’haprnan’s, which lie has been 
occasionally suspected of using instead ot* the original) was fifty 
lines a-day, including corrections. Of tliese a sample is sub- 
joined, as a liurary curiosity, for the reader’s amusement: 

(N. Ih The parts distinguislicd by Italics were rejected.) 

‘ Thus having spoke, y' illustrious (liief of Troy 
E^rtends his caiirr arms to nnhracc his 

lovely 

Stretchd his fond ax ins to seize y*^ beauteous boy : 

Babe 

Ihe Eoif cluDg crying to his Nurses breast, 
i>card nt y* dazzling Helm & nodding 
VOI,. V. 2 F 
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every possible perfection, he took a journey to Ox- 
ford, to consult some books in the Bodleian and other 


each kind 

In silent pleasure fond Parent sinild. 

And Hector hastend to relieve his Child 
The glittering Tcrrouri* unbound, 

His radiant Helmet from his Brows unbracd^ 
on y* Ground he 

And on if ground the glittering Terror pined 
beamy 

And placd y*" radiant Helmet on y (i round 
Then seist if and raising him in air 

lifting 

Then fondling in Jiis arms his infant heir, 

dancing 

Thus to the Gods addrest a Father’s prayer 
(Ilory tills 

O thou whose Thunder shakes y'’ Fthereal throne 

ilfatlilf'S 

And all ye other Pow ns! protect my son ! 

Like mine this tear hlooming ijouth leith exrrij virtue : 

The Shield and Glorn of the 'Trojan race 
Tike mine his VaUmr and his jnst renaieit 
I.ikc mine hisyLahours to defend the. i'rtnvit 
Grant liini like me to purclni^e just renown 
tlir I'rojans 

To guard nnj eonnfrL/, to dclond the crown 
In arms like me his Cu/ftifri/.', JTar h/ xeagr. 

& rise y’ Hector of y' future age 
Against his Countrys foes y" war to wage 
& rise the Hector of y' future Ago 

surro'-sful 

So when triumphant from the glorious toils 

Of Heroes slain he bears y*= reeking spoils 
Whole host< may 

All Troij s/ia/t hall him wth deservd acclaim 
& owne the $on 

& crii this c7^tV/’ transcends his Fathers tame 
While pleasd amidst the general shouts of Troy 
liis Mothers conscious Heart oerflows wth Joy 

on her 

He sd & fondly gazing oer his consorts charms 

Kestotd his Intant to her longiug ann». 
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libraries in that University ;* and the first part of 
his translation, containing four books, was published 
in 1715. 

An open breach with Addison preceded this pub- 
lication. .Jealousy in one, and suspicious irrital)ility 
in the other, had already clouded their friendship; 
though Pope had supplied Addison with the noble 

on 

Soft in her fragrant Breast y- Babe she layd 

Brest to her lleait and with a smile surveyd 
to R» 

Iluslid fi int lo licsf and wtli a smile surveyd 

Passion ini.it icith rising fears' 

But soon The troubled Pleasure dashd with Pear, 

by 

The tender Pleasure soon chastised xriih Fear 

She mingled wth y' smile a tender Tear 1 

The few variations, sinet* introduced into the authorised 
version, are scarcely worth noticing : clasp for srizc in the second 
lin(‘, and sacrct ill substituted for silcal (no authority for either 
ill the text, II. /. ITl.) in tlie fifth, bivnahig '^ov hcamij helmet. 

Then Liss\l the child, and liftiug higli in air, 

'riuis to tlie gods pn/i rt \l a father’s prayer. 

and sapy ^ This chief. He spuhe, Uestored the plead burthen to 
her arms, and the troubled plea.''Ure in the last line, constitute 
tlie wh(»!e. The entire ( xtracl is written, or rather half-printed 
with u peii; ou tlie hack of a fVank of Adtlison’s (when Ksquires 
were not quite so plentiful) addressed to Mr. Alexander Pope, 
at Mr. Screen’s house at 15ath. 

The original Manuscript, cliiofly committed to accidental 
scraps by it’s ‘ ])aper-sparing ’ owner, wits obtained by Lord 
Bolingbrokc as a euriosity, descended from him to Mallctt, and 
is now (on the solicitation of the late Dr. Maty) deposited in 
die British Museum, 

After Broome and another aid-de-Uvre had renounced their 
offices, Jortin was employed to make extracts from Eustathius 
for the Poet’s use in llie sister l^niversity, at the rate of three 
or four guineas for each book : hut I’ope made no inquiry after 
his young coadjutor. ISee the Life of Jortin. 
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prologue to his ‘ Cato,’ had written upon his ^ Dia- 
logue on Medals,’ and had not indeed vindicated 
but avenged him by his ‘ Nairative of the Madness 
of John Dennis,’ tlie censurer of that tragedy. An 
interview between them, accomplished l)y the media- 
tion of mutual friends, had only widened the breach. 
Immediately after the appearance of Pope’s first 
volume of the Iliad, a rival translation was published 
under the name of Tiekell, to n bicli Addison aflected 
in conversation to give the j)rei‘erence.^ lv\asj)erated 
to a high degree l)v this comj)etition. Pope wrote tlie 
follow ing ke('n and polislunl lines, forming part of his 
" Prologue to the Satires :' f 

Wert* there one, whose tires 

True "cnius kiiullcs and fair fime inspires; 

Blest with eaeli talent and oat h art to |jleasc. 

And horn to write, converse, and live with ctise : 

Should such a man, too Ibnd to rule alone, 

Bear like the' 'I’urk no brother near the tlironc; 

\'i(:w him u ifli scornful, yet wiflj jealous eyes, 

And hate for arts that caused himself to rise; 

Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer, 

And without snecring^ teach the rest to sneer; 

Willing to wound, uutl }et alruid to strike, 

Just liint a tault, and hesitate dislike ; 

Alike reserved to blame, or to commend, 

A timorous toe aiul a suspicious tViend ; 

Dreading e’en fools, by flatterers besieged, 

And so obliging that he ne’er obliged ; 

- Pope was persuaded, that it was bis own ; but this is nor 
now believed :o have been the case, as 'I’ickell was fully equal 
to the work. It never went farther than a single book. An*l 
why, in that case, should Addison liavc spoken so highly el 
Pope’s version in his ‘ Freeholder * of May 7, 1711):’ 

f That it was probably written in the first transport oi ki** 
indignation, tiiough suppressial till Addison’s death, and tlun 
meanly published, may be inferred frofh his letter to Mr, C 
of July 15, 1715. 
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[Who, if two wits on rival themes contest, 

Approves of each, but likes tlic worst the best ;] 

Like Cato, give his little senate laws, 

And sit attentive to his own applau.se; 

While wits and templars every sentence raise. 

And wonder with a foolish face of praise — 

Who but must laugh, if such a man there be ? 

Who would not weep, if Atticus were he ? * 

His finances were now placed in sucli a flourishing 
state, that he resolved to settle himself nearer to his 
friends in the capital. With this view, the small 
estate at Binfield being sold, he juirchased a house at 
Twickenham, whither he removed witli his father 
and mother iK-fore th*' expiration of the year 1715. 
This he calls, ‘ one of the grand aras of his days;’ 
and the taste, wliieh h«‘ displayed in improving his 
new residence, became the objt'ct of general admira- 
tion. 

While ho was emjjloyed in this delightful work, he 
eoidd not forbear doidding the pK-asure which h(' took 
in it, l)y <’omnumicating it to his friends. “ The 
vouim ladies, ' savs In', in a letter to iMr. Hlount," 

•r O ^ V 


* Another T.ettcr to the same beloved iVicnd, in a somewhat 
different strain of feeling, i> nt>t un\NOrlhy of insertion; 

‘ Oci. ‘21, 1721. 


* Yt'ur very kind and obliging manner of inquiring alter me, 
among tho first concerns of life', at your resuscitation, should 
have been .sooner aitsweretl and ;ieknowledged. 1 sincerely re- 


joice at your recovery from an illne.<s, wliich gave me less pain 
than it did you only iVom my ignorance of it. I should Iiave 
else been seriously and deeply alllicted, in the thought of your 
danger by a fever. 1 think it a fine and a natural thought, which 
I lately read in a letter of Montaigne’s, puMished by I*. Cosk\ 
giving an account oi the last words of an intimate friend ot his> : 

Adieu, my friend! the pain 1 feel will soon he over; hut 1 
grieve for that you arc to feel, which is to hast you tor life/’ 
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may be assured, tliat I make notliing' new in iny 
gardens, without wisliing to see tlie print of their 
fairy steps in every corner of them. I have put tlie 

* I join with your fimily in giving God thanks for lending us a 
worthy man somewhat longer. The comforts you receive from 
their attendance, put me in mind of what old Vletcher of SaU 
tonne said one day to me: “ Alas, I have nothing to do but to 
die: 1 am a poor individual; no creature to wish, or to fear, for 
my life or death. It is the only reason I have to repent being a 
single man ; now I grow' old, I am like a tree without a prop, 
and without young trees to grow round me, for company and 
defence.” 

* 1 hope the gout will soon go after tlie fever, and all evil 
things remove far from you. Hut pray tell nu', when will you 
move tow ard us ? If you had an interval to get hither, I care 
not what fixes you afterward, except the gout. Pray come, and 
never stir from us again. Do away your dirty acres, east them 
to dirty people, .such as in the seriptiu e-p]ira>i‘ “ posse.vs the 
land.” Shake off your earth like the noble animal iu Milton; 

* The tawny lion, pawing to get tree 

llis hinder parts, he springs as broke from bomls, 

And rampant shakes his brinded mane: the ounce, 

The lizard, and the tiger, as the mole 
Rising, the crumbled earth above them tlirew 
In hillocks ! ^ 

Hut, I believe, Milton never thought tlicse fine ver.sc.s of his 
should be applied to a man sidling a parcel of dirty acres; 
though iu the main, 1 think, it may have some resemhlanee. 
For, (jod knows! this little .'^pace ot‘ ground nouri.slies, Imries, 
and confines us, as that of laleii did those creatures, till we can 
shake it loo. j, al least in our all’eclions and desires. 

* Believe, dear Sir, 1 truly love? and value you ; let Mi's. 
Blount know that she is in the list of my Mrmrtiloy Domne^J^^^ 
muloriim J}imularnmfiur\s^ iVe. My poor mother is far from well, 
declining; and I am watching over Jier, as we watch an expiring 
taper, that evenVhen it look.s hriglitest, w astes fastest. I ttni (as 
you will sec from the wliole air of this letter) not in the gayest 
aor easiest humour, but always with sincerity your, 
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last hand to my works of this kind, in happily finish- 
ing the subterraneous way and grotto. I there found 
a spring of the clearest water, which falls in a per- 
petual rill, that echoes tlirough the cavern day and 
night. Prom the river Thames you see through my 
arch, up a walk of the wilderness, to a kind of open 
temple, wholly composed of shells in the rustic man- 
ner; and, from that distance, under the temple you 
look down through a sloping arcade of trees, and see 
sails on the river suddenly appearing and vanishing 
as through a perspective-glass. When you shut the 
door of tJiis grotto, it becomes on the instant from a 
luminous room a camera obscura^ on the wall of 
which all the ol)j(!cts of the river, hills, woods, and 
boats are forming a moving picture in their visible 
radiations ; ;md, wlieii you have a mind to light it 
u]), it affords you a v(‘ry different scene. It is finished 
witli slu‘lls, inlersjHi’sed with pieces of looking-glass 
in angular forms, and in the ceiling is a star of the 
saim* maU rials ; at whieli, when a lamp of an orbi- 
cular figure (){' thin alal)aster is hung in the middle, 
a tliou^and pf)inted rays glitter, and are reflected over 
the place. There are eoimeeted to this grotto by a 
narrower ])assage two porelies, one toward the river, 
of siCiooth stones, full of liglil and open; the other 
toward the garilen, shallowed with trees, and rough 
witli sJiells, flints, and iron ores. 1 he l)ottom is 
paved witli siinjile pebble, as is also tlie adjoining 
walk up the wilderness to the temple, in the natural 
taste, agreeing not ill witli the little dripping inur- 

* From his hou^c to his garden, under th^iiigh road which 
^icparaicd them. 
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miir and the aquatic idea of tlic whole place. It 
wants notliing to complete it but a good statue, with 
an inscription like that l)eauteous picturesque one 
which you know I am so fond of ; 

I Ik jus nympha lod^ sacri cnalodia font is ^ 

Dormioy diun blanda* srntio murninr cupuc : 

Parcc mvinn, quisfpiis tangis cava marmora^ somnum 
Ihnnpcrc ; sen bioas, she lavcrc, tace* 

* Nymph of tlic grot, these sacred springs I keep, 

And to the nmrmiir of these waters sleep. 

Ah ! spare mv slumbers : gently tread the cave, 

And drink in silence, or in silence lave.’ 

You'll tiliuk I have Intai wry poetical in 
description, l)iit it is pretty luarly the truth.” 

lie afterward (oinposed a poem upon it in a pet’ii- 
liar cast and kind; f and Dr. Warburton informs us, 

* These lines, originally written by Cardinal Bembo, tlic 
Rev. Dr. Symmon-, the excellent biographer of Milton, with liis 
accustomed felicity of version lias thus translated: 

‘ Here iuil’d, while li^tening to the vocal wave, 

1 sleep, the virgin Cienius of the cave. 

(iue>t ot’ my marble bovver! whoe’er thou art, 

Ispiire my repose, drink! bathe! be still! depart!’ 

[PuewSf p. 1 TJ . ) 

f ‘ Tliou, who slialt stop where 'riiames’ translucent wav i 
Shines, a broad mirror through the shadowy eavo; 

When: lingering drops from mineral roofs liistil, 

And po.iUetl crystals break the sparkling rill ; 

Unpolish’d gems no ray on priile bestow. 

And latent metals innocently glow: 

Approach! great Nature studiously behold; 

And eye the mine, without a wish lor gold. 

Ap|)roaeh, Ifut aweful ! — Lo ! th’ Ilgeriaii grot, 

Wliere, nobly penbive, bt. John sat and thought ; 
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that the improving of this grotto was the favourite 
amusement of his declining years : so that, not long 
before his death, hy encrusting it about with a vast 
number of ores and minerals of the rieh(;st and rarest 
kinds, he had renderisl it a nu)st elegant I'etirement. 
“ And the beauty of bis poetic genius (lie adds) in 
the disposition and ornanuaits of tliose romantic ma- 
terials, aiipeai-ed to as much advantage as in any of 
his best-contrived poems.” * 

His father survived his removal to Twickenham 
only two years, dying suddenly, after a very healthy 
life, at the age of seventy-(ive.[- 


Where siglis from dying Wyndhain stole. 

And the bright daiiie was .shot through Marchniont^s soul! 
Let such, hiich only tread thi> saered floor, 

Who dare to love their country, and be poor!’ 

* The reader will hear with regret that of this grotto, 
conceived, constructed, and consecrated hy tlie hand of genius, 
no i«^niains now exist ! 

} was Inirit'd at ickenham, wlierc the poet erected a 
handsome monument to hi.'' memory, with an inscription cele- 
brating his innocence, {irohity, ami piety. See tlie character, 
whicli his pious son ha> given him, in the ‘ Prologue to tlie Sa- 
tires,’ ‘ Porn to no pridv , inheriting no strife,* c^c. As he was 
a Uonuin ( athdie, he could not pnrehase lamVy nor put his 
money to interest upon real security ; and, adliering to the in- 
terest of the Stuarts, he made it a point of eon.science not to 
lend it to the new government, llenei', tlioiigh he wa.s worth 
nearly *20, (><)()/. when he declined business as a linen-draper in 
the Strand at the K evolution, l)y suhseipu ntly living njain liis 
capital, lie left bi hliul him .so narrow a foituno, that a single 
hiLse step in it’s in»p^a‘ation would have proved iafal. 

1 he old gentleman luul occasionally reconnnended to Ins son, 
in liis craly years, the study of physic, as the best inean.s ot re- 
pairing this waste of property. Ihit he could not have proceeded 
ln?yond a simple prt'posal, as we arc assured by the poet, that 
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Probably about this j)eriod[, induced (as Savag'e in- 
formed Dr. Johnson) by his perusal of Prior’s Nut- 
brown Maid,’ he wrote his celebrated ‘ Epistle from 
Elciisa to Abelard ; ’ of which all the most striking 
turns are to be tiaeod in tliat lu'ioine’s letters. By 
the brilliance which lie has added to the descriptions, 
and the narmth inlused into the passions, he has 
rendered this finishid poem the most impressive per- 
haps of amatory compositions. It ti’oads, however, 
too clost^ly upon the heels of lieentiousncss in coin 
sequence of these poetical exai>*fterations, which have 
been accurately pointed out by Mr. Berrini^ton in his 
‘ Lives of the Two I .overs.’ 

In 1717 , he republislied in (}uarto his ‘ Poems" ah 
ready AM*itten, with a lively and elcj^fant preface, and 
in 17-0, h(‘ (‘ompleted his Iliad. In the dedication 
of it, n hich 1 lalifax expia ted, he passed over peers 
and stat(’sm('n (iirohably nnwil!iuL>‘ to risk offendinf; 
<‘ithc*r party, since Ik' ha<l so many patrons and 
friends ainon^’ !)otli) and inscribed it to a brotla r- 
poet, ( on^Tcve, v\ ilh whom it dries not apjiear that 
he was in haliits of [leeuliar inlima<\v. 

In till* same year, he was inli eti'd with Ihr* j^eneral 
.South Sea eontat;ion ; hnt, the tirst 1‘all of the stoi k 
exeitini^ in him a salutary alarm, he sold out in time 
to savi* liimseK' from any eonsiderahle loss. 

In 17‘il, he j)ul)li>lK’d a volume of tiu' seket 
M\jems ’ o<" his deeeascd friend Parnell (who had 
furnislied him with the • Life of Homer' for hi> 
I’ranslation) and prefixed to it a beautirul dedication 
in v(‘rsc to the Earl ol‘ Oxford, at that time a retired 

be ‘ broke no duty, nor disobryed eitlicr parent, in following the 
|M>otical profession ;* and his lather had the satisfaction ot livin-; 
long enough to see lain making an honourable fortune by it. 
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statesman under the discountenance of a triumj)hant 
party. Mis religion indeed, in conjunction with his 
early impressions and his principal intimacies, gave 
him a bias toward tfie Tory or .Ja(‘ol)ite j)arty, which 
obviously and at all times influenced his censure and 
his |)raise. 

'Idle j)ossession of iv(‘altli, it has l)ecn truly ob- 
served, excites a thirst for more. In tliis same year, 
for tlie paltry InilK' of 217/. 12.9. he lent his 
name and labour to ddmson as editor of‘ Sliakspeare’s 
Works in six voliinu's, 4to. ; an ofhc(% foi* whicli he 
was so little! fit, that lie ineuin cl tlie perjictual casti- 
gation oi th(' In avy d fu'ohald. 1 leneelorw ard in- 
dec'd, says Johnson, he iKH'aine an ( nemy to edi- 
tors, collators, commentators, and verbal critics ; and 
hoiied to persuade' tlie world, that he miscarried in 
this undertaking only liy having a mind too great for 
such minute employment. ' 

llis love of (‘moliimi'nt was still morc‘ largely' dis- 
played b\" issuing proposals foi’ the translation of the 
Odyssey, in five volumes (|uarto at five' guineas, with 
the assisiaiK C however of two coadjutors. Fi nton and 
Broonu', wlio finislied tluur portion of the work in an 
inferior rnamier. ddu' w hole transaction was as (Com- 
pletely men’antile, as if it laid hei n negotiated in 
('hange- AlU'v/^ 

* He was to receive all tlu' subscript ions (810, for .'mI names) 
iinil ICK)/. prr volume besiiles, from Linlot, who was as betbre to 
turnisli the subscribers’ copies ()nt of this aiji^regate oi' 

‘t,799/. be paid bVntoii for liis version of books i. iv. 

xlx. and XX., and Pmome for double the number of books (ii. 
VI. viii. xi. xii. \vi. xviii. and xxiii.) and notes upon tlie whole, 
double that sum. Spence wrote a eoinmentary on the hnglisli 
Odyssey, winch gained him the friendsliip of the translator with 
the privilege of compiling memorials ot his conversation, and 
through his inllueiico valuable preferment in the church. 
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In 1 723 he appeared before the Lords at the trial 
of Atterbiiry, to depose to the occupations of his 
private life, which left little time for conspiracies. 
Upon tliis occasion, he is said to have committed 
several blunders. His letters to that Prelate, both 
before and after his misfortune, overflow with esteem, 
tenderness, and gratitude. 

In 1726 and the folIoAving year, in concert witli 
his associates Swift and Arhuthnot, he was en- 
gaged in printing several volunus (»f MiscelJanies. 
Pope’s contributions were, the ‘ Meinnirs of a Parisli- 
Clerk,’ ' Stradling vo'sus Styles,’ Virgiliiis 4 icst(ii(~ 
ratus," the ‘ Basset-Table,’ and the ‘ Art of Sinking 
in Poetiy,’ designed as a part of the ‘ Mcnnoii-s of 
Martinus Scriblerus,’ a satire projt‘et(’d in conjunction 
with his above-nanu’d asso(‘iat(*s " On tlie Alnis(\s cjf 
Human liCarning,’ in the manner ol’ (’ervantes. 

About tliis time, he narrowly escapf d losingliis life, 
as he was n*turning home in a friend's ('luiriot. In 
passing a bridge, the carriage was ovinlurned, arul 
with the horses thrown into tin* riv(*r. As tlu* glasses 
were up, and lu* was unable to break tliem, lie was 
in immediate danger of dnm niug, when the postil- 
lion f ntunately came to his relief’, and ('arried him (0 
the liank : a fi’agment of the liroken glass, hoA\'evcr, 
wounded his hand so deeply, that he lost the use ot' 
Uvo of his lingers.^ 

Having now secured to hinis(*lf a state of indi'- 
pendenee*, he made it his next eare to guard his lite- 
rary fam(‘ from future* attac ks, by sileneiug his en- 
vious rivals. This he accomplished iu Ills admirable 

* Voltaire, who had visited England this year, and been in- 
troduced to Pope, wrote him a letter of condole nce upon the 
occasion. 
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poem entitled ‘ The Dunciad,’ wliich came out in 

1727. 

Here, oI)servcs Anderson, he appears by his own 
narrative (in the dedication, which he wrote to Lord 
Middlesex in tlie name of Savage) to have been the 
aggressor. No one can believe, tliat the initials 
adopted in tlie ‘ Art of Sinking in Poetry’ were 
placed at random. Theobald, Eusden, Blackmore, 
Philips, Defoe, Bentley, Hill,'^' Welsted, and Cibber 

♦ 111 a subsequent edition, liowcver, he tliouglit fit to omit 
Aaron II ill, who by manly expostulation compelled him to 
shufUe, and deny, and apologise, and suppress. He, also, left 
out the name of Burnet. After having thus (as it has been ob- 
served) humbled the tine genius, wliieh discovers itself in the 
text of the poem, through all the depravity of a splenetic and 
frequently calumnious commentary; vaunted, in ‘ all thephrensy 
and jTTodigalily of vanity,’ 

— Yes, I am proud to sec 
Men, not afraid of (iod, afraid of me; 
and tried to persuade the awed nation, that all talent was confined 
to higiself and his tViends; he was obliged to purchase protec- 
tion from a hired champion (a tall Irishman, who attended him) 
or to ‘‘culk behind the shield of some generous military Ajax, 
Ho had, likewise, to eneounter the strong sense of Theobald, 
the furious but often acute remarks oi’ Dennis (whom he had 
provoked to implacable hostility by his ‘ Appius’), the good 
humoured yet keen remonstrances of C'ibber, tlie silver shaft 
tipped with venom of tlie vindictive Lady Alary Wortley Mon- 
tagu, aiul many a vigorous random shot. One ot these, by a 
‘ Thcobaidian,’ is here [ireserved for the reader’s amusement. 

‘ With rueful eyes thou view’st thy wretched race, 

Tlu child of guilt and destined to disgrace. 

Thus, when famed Joan usurp’d the I’oiititrs chair. 

With terror sin' beheld her new-born heir : 

Ill-starr’d, ill- favour’d, into birth it came. 

In vice begotten and brought tbrth with shame; 

In vain it breathes, a lewd abandon’d hope, 

And calL in vaiu ih’ unhallow’d pareut-^Pope.’ 
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were not writers, who deserved to be ridiculed for 
their i>eneral defects ; nor had they particularly slan- 
dered the satirist. The Dunces, if indeed they were 
not flies unworthy of an eagle, should have sinai’ted 
by theinseh es, or at any rate should only have been 
coupled u ith his calumniators. Perhaps, throughout 
the history of literature, tlu re linrdly occurs a second 
instance of sucli futile vengc^ancc' ; as Poj)e himself 
pronounces his (Mieinic s ‘ so contemptible that, if left 
ahme, tluy must speedily sink into total oblivion.' 
And to liis vt'vses aloiH' is it now owing, that they 
are known to have existed. 'Jliat amber has pre- 
served them. 

Personal satire however, to which he was first in- 
(ited by his frieiul Atterbury, was so wi ll suited to 
his (lispositi(»n, and by qui(*kening the sale ol‘ his 
poems so gratified his lust of litcaary profit, tliiit 
it is to be trac(*d in most of his subsequent pro- 
ductions. ^\'hen he subseciuently de|>reeated the 
appropriation ot' his Bufo, h(‘ found a painful 
tardation in their salt*. Yvt Dr. ^'oiing, in his 
‘ I.ove of’ Fame,' ventur(‘d to rely solely upon ab- 
stract characters and pure wit. (,'art\\ right, one of 
the j)uj)ils of Old Hen, has by a most beautiful and 
original image described the genuine office of the 
satirist : 

— * ’Tis tliy skill 

To strike the vice, but .-*|)arc the person still; 

Afi he who, when he siiw the serpent wreathed 
About his sleepir»g son, and as he breathed 
Drink in Ins soul, did so the shot contrive 
kill the beast, but keep the child alive.’ 

The life of an author, he iiiui^elf soinewherc ob- 
serves, is a state of warfare ; and in this attack, or 
rather series of attacks, he has proved liiiiiscU a 
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complete litorniy general. He had home the insults 
of his enemies full ten years, Ijel'ore he hazarded a 
general battle : he was all that wliile climbing the 
hills of Parnassus, during which he could not forbear 
some slight slj^irmishes ; and the success of these 
showed him bis superior strength, and thus added 
confidence to 'his courage. He was now sedated safely 
on the summit. Besides, he liad o])tained what in 
his own opinion is the happiest end ol’ life, the love 
of valuable men : and the next lelieity, ho declares, 
was ‘ to get rid of tools and scoundrels;’ to which 
end, after having by several aileeted maiclies and 
counter-niarehes bi’ought tlie w hole army ui‘ them 
into his power, h(‘ suddenly fell u[)on tlunn with a 
pen as irroistihle a.s the swortl of St. Mieliael, and 
made an univc>r>al slaughter, not sutfering one of 
them to escajie his fury. 

Tlie poem made it's fir>t apj)t'ai‘ance, as a masked 
battery, in Ireland : nor indei il was the triumph com- 
pleted without llie as>istane(‘ of the writers un- 
doubted second. Dean Swift, to whom it is addressed. 
'Die latU:r having rui’ni>he<l it w ith some (‘xcpusitely- 
WTought malmials, a s|)le]Klid edition w as printc'd in 
London in 17-S. ’ 

* d'liij; edition vas presented to their ^hijesties by Sir Robert 
Walpole, who prohahly elVereil at the same time to proeurc the 
author a peiL-lon : but with tlu' sanu.) spirit, with which he had 
formerly n f u:;ed an oHer of the same kiiul made by Lord Halitax, 
he dcclin<*(l tin' ohliij.ation. It is, also, well known that Mr. 

in 1710 , j:ave him a suhseription for one hundred 
pounds in the South S.a I'nnd, of which he nuide no use. 

these offers \vt undoubtedly made w itii the \ ii w' ot de- 
^‘‘telling him from his j>oli(ieal fiieiuL, his r(.'ln‘'alN aie so man\ 
•hustrious proofs of his stcadinc'^'^. he declare' , in a letter 
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In 1729, with equal prudence .and piety, he pur- 
chased an annuity of one hundred pounds for his own 
and his mother’s life. 

The same year likewise, by the advice of Lord 
Bolingbroke, be turned his pen to subjects of ethics ; 
and with the assistaiure of that nobleioaan (who aftei’- 
ward, it is said, ridicided him for ha?^ng advanced 
principles at variance with his own, and of which he 
did not peret'ive tiie conse(|uences) commenced his 
* Essay on Man.’ * *• Bid Pope,” says Bolingbroke 

in a letter to Swift, “ talk to you of the work f he 
is about, 1 hope in good earnest ; it is a fine one, and 
will be in his bands an original. His sole complaint 
is, that ‘ he finds it too ea.sy in the execution.’ This 
flatters his laziness. It flatters my judgeiiKait, ulio 
always thought that, imiveisal as his talents are. 
this is eminently and pi'culiarly his above all tlie 

to Swift, tliat ‘ 1 10 liiitl [)cr.'*onal which lie would cvet 

preserve, to ^.^eiitiouion no hotli .^ides of the (juestion^* 

* This, ol' which the lir>t 'riircc parts were succcsstvfelvjiniij- 
lished anonvniously in \Na.sin t lie ensuing year 

by a I'ourth, and avowitl by the author. Faulty and puefJteTs 
some of* it’s lines are, and imperrcctly as he is not^ known ( > 
have compreliendcd liis subject, yet fVom his extraordinary 
powers of‘ managing argumentation in ver.^e, and alternately 
compre.ssing his tliouglits in elauses of the most energetic brevity, 
and expanding ibcm into pas.-iages fraugbl with every poetic 
ornament, the K.s.Nuyist on Man must always Htand in the iirst 
class of ethical poets. 

f “ The work he sjieaks of with such abundant partiality is 
system of’ ethics, in the Iloratian way.” (I’opc’s ^ J.ctters t>f 
Swift,’ ) 

In a suii.sequent letter, we .sec the general aim, which he wished 
might be attributed to this work : “ I am just now writing, nr 
rather planning, u book, to bring mankind to look upon this life 
with comfort and plcubure, and put morality in good humour 
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writers I know, living or dead; I do not except 
Horace.” 

This subject was exactly suited to his genius ; he 
found the performance uncx})ectcdly easy; and he, 
therefore, employed his leisure hours upon a similar 
plan in hii^^JEthic Ejnstles,’ whicli came out sepa- 
rately in fiifev'^course of the two following years. 
Against the fourth of these Epistles, addressed to 
Lord Bolingbroke, u})on Taste, a loud tlamor was 
raised ; and the charader of Timon contained in it, 
more particularly, gave great olfence. The Duke of 
Chandos, the hospitable proprietor of the magnifi- 
cent seat of Cannons, it is said, addressed the writer, 
who had often partaken of his courtesy, in a manner 
which convimod him that lie ought to liave confined 
himself to fictitious i haracters. Pope's exculpatory 
apology was accH'pted by his justly-olfeuded host, 
and— disbelieved. 

Al\ this while, the Epistle sold so rapidly, that 
it had reached a third edition : uj)oii which he 
published a letter to Lonl Burlington, in the March 
following ; cxpri‘>sing his resentment of the ( harge, 
which (he says) ‘ through malice or mistake still con- 
tinued,’ disavowing any design against tlu* IXike. 
paying him several high eompliments, and subjoin- 
ing; ‘‘Certainly tlie writer deserved more candor, 
even in those who know him not, than to promote a 
report, which in regard to that iiohlc j)orson vas iin- 
pertineiU, in regard tome villainous." He concludes 
with threatenin<r to make use of real names, not fa- 
hricated ones, in his ensuing works ; and, accordiiigly, 
he thenceforward let loose the u liole tiny oi his sati- 
rical rage against his adversaries both in prose and 
verse. 

‘2 c; 


vox.. V. 
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In his ^ Imitation of the First Satire of Horace^s 
Second Book,’ he had desciil3ed Lord Hervey ^ and 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu f so characteristically 
under the names of Lord Fanny and Sappho, tliat 
they not only took uj) the same ^\'eapons against liiin 
in return, but vindictively used all int|?rest 

among the nobility, and even with tlfle King and 
QueeiK t'Hect fiis ruin. ()(’ tliis last injury he 
complained the most lieaA ily : and the letter, which 
he wrote iii reply, was shown to her Majesty as soon 
as it was rmished. t 

* His prose letter to the same nobleman Warton calls, * a 
niastcFrpiece ot* invective.’ 

t With this laily he had l)ecoinc accjuainteil, soon after his re* 
inoval to Twickenham; he had addressed her (without exciting 
much of her alarm, either as to danger or scandal) in the strain 
of a lover, and not only corresponded with her while abroad 
from 1716 to 171^, hut maintained also a friendly intercourse with 
her for some time after her return. If ho iuti nded his * Sappho* 
for her Ladyship — and who now doubts it ? a grosser and more 
unmanly insult was never offered to one of the sex. 

Yet he retained some female friends. Of the two 
(sisters of a C atholic gentleman near Heading, wlio was 
his correspondents) the iiamdsomest, Teresa, seems firstto havd 
attracted his particular regard ; hut Mart lia, subsequently, hu»* 
came his intimate confidante and companion through life. 

J The Queen, srivs Kuffliead, had “ declared her intention 
of honouring him with a visit at Twickenham. His mother w*as 
then alive; and lest the visit should give her pain, on account ol 
the danger his rt ligious princijiles must incur by an intiniacy 
with the cour" his jn‘-ty made him with great duty and humi- 
lity beg, that * lu' might decliiK' this honour.’ Some years after- 
ward, liis mother Ix lr.g then dead, the Prince of Wales con- 
descended to pay him a visit: when Mr. Pope met him at the 
water-side, he expressed liis seiise of‘ the honour done him ni 
very propt r terms, joined with the most dutiful expressions of 
attachment. Ori v iiicli the Pi iia-e .said, “ It is* very wdl; hut 
ho'v sliail we reconcile yourJo\e to a Pii!u:e vith your professed 
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Alter this, he continued writing Satires till the 
year 1739> vvhen he entertained some thoughts of 
undertaking an epic poem ; which, however, he never 
carried into execution. In the Ei)iIogue, lie has stated 
the reason of his laying down his satirical jien ; as he 
had |ireviotiS^^ assigned the cause liir discontinuing 
his Moral Essays, in a letter to Dean Swift: “ 1 am 
almost at the end ol’ my morals, as 1 have been long 
ago of my wit ; my system is a shoi’t one, and my 
circle narrow'. Imagination has no limits; that is a 
sphere, in which yoe !e:>v itmec oi to eternity : but 
where one is confined ten'll, or (to sjit'ak more like 
a human creature) to tiie e.i'pearanci s of truth, we 
soon find the shortness of our tethc r." 

In 1732 he lost his amiable i’liend (lay, whom he 
loved with great affection; ami the ensuing year, by 
a still heavier stroke, deprived him of his mother. 
‘ Heaven had lent Iut long, however (if tlu' id quod 
est din may he aserihid to any thing mortal) to her 
son* and the poor ; as she reached the very advanced 
age o€ Tiinety three. “ 1 1 is filial jiiety," says .lohn- 
soii, " W'as in the highest »legree amiable and exem- 
plary : Ids jmrents had the liajipiness of living till he 
wa»1tt the summit of his poetical reputation, till he 
W'as hl^^use in his fortune, and w ithout a rival in his 
fame ; and found m* diminution of his respect or 
tenderness. Whatever was his jiride, to them he 
was obeilient ; ami w hatever was his irritability', to 

indisposition to Kings, since Princes will be Kings in time?” 
** Sire,” replied Pop., ” I consider royalty under that noble 
and authorised type of the lion ; while he is young, and before 
his nails are grown, he may be approached and caressed with 
safety ond pleasure.” 
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them he was gentle. Life has, among it’s soothing 
and quiet comforts, tew things better to bestow than 
such a son.” 

In the interim, several of his familiar letters having 
stolen into the world without his j)vivity, he published 
a genuine collection of them in quarto, for whith he 
received subsci’iptions, in 17.‘17. 'I'he sun’cptitious 
edition is said to have Ix'en accoinplish<'d in the fol- 
lowing manner : Pope hatl lield a con'cspondence 
with Mr. Cromu ell, ^vhose nnstress (the celebrated 
Corinna of that day) sold some of tlu' p(K?t’s epistles 
to the noted [tiratical Ijook-dealer, Edmund (hirll. 
These Curll showed to gentlemen, w itli whf)m Po|m* 
had likewise coiTCsponded, and thus prf)rured from 
them the communication of other letters ; as they 
conceived, he must wdth the writer's concurrence have 
lx!en put in possession of the first. ,t 

Upon this publication Pope, w ith the appearandj^'f 
gi’eat resentment, procun'd the <-ditor to lx? siun- 
moned before the House of Lords for brca<*h»fl^?Jfri- 
vilcge, there being (as it wa,s asserted) some deters 
from nobh'inen in the number ; althoug h'iHieiWk; 
sub.stantial evidence that he himself, w ith his char#* 
t(Tistical crookedness of policy, had contrived tlie 
plot, through the medium of Worsdale the printei’. 
in order to justify his own subse(pient eilition. These 
letters, thotigh w ritten much like those of the younger 
Pliny, for the pur[)os(‘ of displaying himself to’ the 
public, with considerable j»arade of sentiment and (in 
the midst of all their elegnuce and s[)rightliness) taint( li 
by occasional afl’cctation and artifice of expression, 
particularly when addressed to ladies, filled the nn- 
tion, as wg Icani from Johnson, with praises of hi* 
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candor, tenderaess, and benevolence, the purity of his 
purposes, and the fidelity of his friendship. The col- 
lection includui}^ several interesting Epistles from his 
coiTespondents,* formed a valuable addition to English 
literature. 

In 173^^ he published his ‘ Epistle to Lord 
Bathurst, on the L se of Ritiies,’ in which he por- 
ti’ays Kyrl,' “ the Man of Ross : ” and, in tlie year 
following, his ‘ Characters ol' iVIen ; ’ in wiiich, by a 
most unskilful illustration of his favourite theory, the 
Ruling Passion, he has conlitunded j)assions, appetites, 
and habits. In his next Epistle, on the ‘ Characters 
of Women,’ his subseijuent insertion of the Duchess 
of Marlljorough, under the name of Atossa, formed a 
disgraceful parallel to his ungrateful attack upon his 
friend, tlu; Duke of Chaudtts. His ‘ Prologue to his 
Satires’ ap|K*ared in .lanuary, 1735, about a month 
Ixjfoi'e the death of Di‘. Arbuthnot, to wliom it was 
addressed; a man, whose buoyant imagination science 
iiad not encumbered, wlujse early skill society had 
not dimiiiLshed, ainiabU^ and usefid in all tlie rela- 
i4ions of life, ami neither too w itty nor too wise to 
■pray. 

In 17^, he republished tlie • Poemata Italonan* 
originally given to the world by Atteibury f in 1684, 
with some additions ; of whicli. however, it may be 

Arbutlinot’s, especially, are composed, as well as those ol 
Swift, with the most playful ease oiul simplicity : and several of 
llolingbroke’s and Atterbury’s indicate the hand of a master. 

t In the title-pa^c designated, ‘ Anontfmi Cujustlam!' Could 
Pope be ignorant, who had been bis predceessor ? Or had nine 
years (for Atterbury died in 1731) taught him to forget, or to 
wish that the world should forget, one who had been his triend? 
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doubted, whether they comiiensate the omission of 
the very classical preface. About the same time, 
likewise, on the suggestion of the Dufo of Shrews- 
bury and the Earl of Oxford, lie published his 
‘ Donne’s Satires ’ modernised. 

Honours now thickened round Jiim: and the 
Prince of Wales himself, though not insen.sil)le to 
his political character as opposed to that of his 
father's ministers, ilincd at his lioiise. 'J’hus sti- 
mulated, he wrote; his two last satires, ‘ Stwenteen 
Hundred and Thirty Eigbt,’ which are distinguished 
(as might lie e:<|)ec;ted) by their party-severity’. 

The ill state of his health about this time fre- 
quently drawing him to Hath, he could not long re- 
main nnknotin to Mr. Allen, who n!.sidcd at Prioi- 
Park near that place, and hail been highly delighted 
by his ‘ I.otteis. * The result of their intercourse 
wa.s his intioduction to Warburton, subsequently 
Bishop of (douecster, who had written Comment- 
aries upon the ‘ Art of ('riticisni,' and tlie Missay 
on Man.’ j 

* This gentIcMuin, the Alhvorthy of I'iehling’s Tott, Jones, .. 
had even ofl'ercd to jiay the expense of the new.^t^n: but 
Pope had too often tasted tlic sweets of subscriptirti, to be sa- 
tified with mere indemnity lioni loss. ' ' 

t In botli be detected an order and connexion^ which bad 
escaped the observation ol ,\d«lison, and liad not (it is even 
said) entered into the eontemplation of tlie uutliui'JjiiBigctf. For 
this useful sai,aeity, he was abimdantfy remunerated by what 
Pope procured for him in retiirn ; the friendship of Mr. Murray 
(afterward Lord .Manslield) tlirough wliose interest he became 
preacher at Lincoln’s Inn atid all (hat followed, and that of Mr, 
Allen, who gave him his niece and his estate. 

Dr. Hugh Illuir, in a Letter to .Mr. lloswell, states (on theau- 
thority of Lord IJathurst) that “the ‘Essay on Man’ wnsoripi 
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One complaint against the latter work was, it’s 
obscurity with this it had been charged even 

l)y his acutetriend, the Dean of St. Patrick’s. But 
it laboured, also, under a heavier imputation : the 
author was charged with having incidcated the prin- 
ciples of deism ; and a F rench translation by the 
Abb6 Resnel having ap[>eared at Paris in 1738, 
M. Crousaz, a German Professor, severely animad- 
verted upon it as a direct systcmi of iatalism. Against 
this objector Warburton first entered the lists, in his 
Gommentary ; and Pope, in a le tter to him upon the 
occasion, acknowledges the ol)scurity of his piece : 
^ ifou have made my system as clear as I ought to 
have done, and could not; you understand me as 

nally composed by Lord Bolingbrokc in most elegant prose, and 
that Pope did no more than put it into most beautiful verse.*' Lord 
Bathurst, likewise farther informed him, ‘ that he knew Pope un- 
derstood the Iliad in the original : for part ol‘ it was translated at 
his own seat; and in the mornings, when they assembled at 
hreukiast, the poet used frequently to repeat with great rapture 
the Gteok lines which he had been translating, and then to give 
them his version and tu compare them togctlier.* {Li/c of 
» Johns^^ iu« 19S, 

in Ills preface to Arehbisliop King’s ‘ Essay on 
the Evil,’ more indirectly indeed, continns the former 

of the two ahlivc-nienfioned facts. From that tact, and the sub- 
sequent frieiTidfehip ot* Pope and Warburton, perhaps Boling- 
hroke’s perpetual hostility to tlie hard, or rather to Ins ashes, may 
be eiicplaiiroll. The subtile suggestions of tlie powerUil Com- 
mentator liad purged the ‘ Essay ’ from many ot the o!)jection- 
able principles of the noble philosbplust, and had re-established 
the faith of it’s autlior, which had been shaken by his Lordship. 
Warburton had, likewise, eommitted to paper some very tree stric- 
tures upon the ‘ Letters on the Use and Abuse ol History,* with- 
out knowing who was the wTiter. These Po|)c transmitted to Bo- 
lingbrokc. On the subsequent meeting of the two antagonists, 
ihe latter dissembled ; but they were born to hate each other. 
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well as I .do myself, but you express me better than 
I express myself.” In a subsetjuent communication, 
he goes still farther : “ You understand my work 
better than I do myself.” * 

Tlie Commentary, thus approved, was appended 
to a new edition of the Essay in 1740. Pope de- 
sired Warbiirton, likewise, to |)r(xrure a go(xl version 
of the ‘ Es.say on Man ’ into Latin prose, wliich wjis 
begun by a gentleman of Canil)ridge ; but a sj)eci- 
men, whieii was sent to the j)t)et, not giving satisfac- 
tion, the design was laid aside. 

At the instance of his rei'eteml (,'omineiiti|tdp, f 
also, he added a fourth Iwok to the 1 lunciad ; wWcIi 
was ]>rinted separately, in 1742. 

Both in his ‘ Epistle to Dr Arbuthnotj,’ and in 

- the ‘ Diinciad,’ he had attacked Cibber with givat 

"acrimony, ('iblx'r. who knew his initability, in a 

bitter pamphlet told some ludicrous stories of his^ 

jissailant. In conseiincnce of this, in a new editiot^, 
* 

of tlie latter priein he was seated on the throne of 
Diilnoss in the stead of Dieohald. I Unfortunately, 
the two heroes were of o|)po.sile ehaiac'ter^j; aial 

From the.^e acknoulcilgcnicnts it appears ffilU; Holing- 
broke, who confcjiscdly fnrnishcil the matter of’ had 
put more into the poet's head timn he was able p^H^tly to com- 
prehend. 

t About thi.s period th(' two friends visited together, 

where Mr. I'lpe liad the odor of a doctor’s Ittw : 

wliich, however, he lliougUt proper to deeline. A simflaroffer 
to hi.s fellow-traveller, td’ a docior'.s di grce in divinity, was 
received in a very ditlereiit manner. Hut it proved to be a mere 
compliment, tliose who made it having erroneously imagined, 
that one of them w'oiild not choose to receive such a compliment 
without the other ; so that, when the Congregation met for the 
perpfjse, tlie grAce (to Warburton’s deep annoyance) passed m 
the negative. 
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Pope was unwilling to cancel what he had already 
written, he left to the new monarch the unsuitable 
accompaniment of old books, cold pedantry, and 
sluggish pertinacity, which had so liappily charac- 
terised the old one. I'his disturbed the to orfSTro* of 
the whole fiction, and the result was, a poetical chi- 
msera. Ciblier however, anxious only for present 
annoyance, and indifferent to future fame, retaliated 
Bjra second pamphlet. With his inimitable gaicte tie 
' 'c^r (for by his innocent egotism, and strong animal 
sp^ts, he M ils carried to the verge of ninety five) and 
wi1^;|llf.;honest simplicity of truth, though wrestling 
with ttnie of celestial race, he trame off apparently victor. 

Henotfdrward under the oppression of a scvei-e 
asthnia, d^Uning in strength and drooping in sjnrits, 
he laid aside his projects of new works (including an 
epic |)oem, on tlw arrival of Brutus in England) and 
employed himself chiefly in rev ision. Among the 
Mends, whose visits consoled his infirmities, Lord 
teoiini|brokef was one of the most assiduous and 
aflfeC!iionatei; By iMiss Blount, to whom notwith- 
Stanthng heieft the greater part of liis fortune for 
her life, IjiB u as unfeelingly neglec ted. 

♦ This ho justly lorieitcd, after lie was no longer 

sensible, how^l^r, to it’s loss. Having been requested by his 
noble acqi|fl||rtailice to procure the impression of a very few 
copies riot King,’ he had ordered to be thrown off and 

reUMneS in secret the large number ot loOO, which on Pope’s 
death the printer horict-tly transinitteil to the right owner! bo- 
Hngbroke consigned them all to tlic tlanics, and employed Mallet, 
another friend of i’ope, to expose this shainetul breach ol tiust 
to tile public. Even Warburton, whose attacliment perhaps had 
now cooled a little, only endeavoured to extenuate tlie offence: 
and he was addressed, in consequence of the audacity of tlic 
attempt, in a ‘ Letter to the most Impudent Man Living.* 
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During' his last illness, he complained of ‘ seeing 
things as through a curtain and lamented, as his 
greatest inconvenience, his inal)ility to think. Upon 
the suggestion of Hooke the historian, a convert to 
Popery, he received the sacrament fifom a Romish 
priest.* 

He liad, throughout his lif(\ l)e(*n the victim of a 
severe liead-ach. f 'J^his complaint, to which his 
mother likewise had always het'ii suhjc'ct, was now 
greatly increased by his other ailim nts ; and under 
their joint attac'k he expired, iMay ,S(), 1744, in the 
fifty sixth year of his age. 

His body v as d(*posited, pursuant to his own re- 
quest, in tlie same vault Avith those of his parents, 
to whose rnemory Ik' had erected a monument, with 
an inscription written l)y himself: 

D. O. M. 

jllrxnudro P^pCy viro innactto^ proho^ pfOf 
Qtti vixit an. 75, oh, 1717. 

}\1 Editfuc conjtipi^ incHlpahiliy pienti$sim{C^ 

Qtae vixit an. <):>, ub, 17!JIi. 

Parent thus be nr nirrenfibn'i 
I ’ihns /ecit , 

Ft ()biit an. (17U-.) trtnti^ (.>6). 

Not long lu fori? his (h ath he made Jii.s will, 1: in 
which he lK'(|ueathe<l his papers to 1 .oixiBolingbrokr. 

.V? 

* 'Fhough promise*! Iiy AUerbnn', lie had nel^r chosen to 
declare a change of leligifni : whether through indifference to 
forms, or from a reluctance to give his mother pain. 

f Upon tins subject an elegant epigram was written : 

‘ Immortal Jove thus felt an equal pain, 

And Wisdom’s ( ioddess issued from his brain.’ 

% Lord Tlathursf, Lord IVlarchmont, Mr. Murray, and 
Arhuihnot were his executors. 

(> 
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and faillng^im to Lord Marchmont ; to Dr. War- 
burton the property of such of his works already 
printed, as he had written or sliould write Com- 
mentaries upon, and which had not been otlierwise 
disposed of (wUh the sole condition, tliat tliey should 
be published without subsecjiient alterations); his pic- 
tures and statues, with some of liis favourite lx)oks, 
among his nol)lt! friends ; provision for his favourite 
domestics ; and to Mr. Allen,* in affected rcj)ayment 
of all his kindness, a legacy of 1.50/.! which that 
geptleman accepted, and gave to the Bath Hospital. 

“ I own,” says lit; in a letter to Warbui'ton, “ the 
late^ 6 ncroachnients ujx)!! my constitution make me 
wilUng to sec* llu^ i‘Tid of all farther (*are about me, or 
my worjts. I would rest for tlie one, in a full resig- 
nation of my being to he disposed of by the Father 
of all Mercies; and for the otluu*, though indeed 4 
yet a trifle may he some example, 1 ^\ould 
coifl^It tliem to the candor of a sensible and reflect- 
ing j|clge, rather than to tlu* malice of every sliort- 
siglited and mak'voleut critic, or inadvertent and 
censorious wader ; and no )iea<l ( an st t them in so 
clear a light, or so well turn tlu ir best side to the 
day, its jihilir own." In dist^liarge of this trust, 
Warburtofl gave a complete edition, in ITol, of all 
his works (wdth the exception of his llomev) in nine 

* Allen hadofieiHlcd the haughty Miss Blount, by refusing her 
his carriage to the Catholic chapel. Tliis, as he was then Mayor 
ol‘ Bath, he stated, ‘ eould not without impropriety be seen at 
the door of a place of worship, which his ofliee might require 
him to suppress.’ She complained to I’opc on the occasion, and 
not satished with making him abruptly leave the house, refused 
to accept from him any legacy, unless he left the world with a 
formal disavowal of all obligation to Mr. Allen, Pope meanly 
''Ubrnitlcd to pollute his will with female resentment. 
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volumes octavo, executed in such a manner as, he 
was persuaded, would have been to the author’s entire 
satisfaction.* 

If we may judj»e of him (says I.ord Orrery) by 
his workvS, his cliief aim, w as to be esteemed a man 
of virtue. Ilis letters are written in tliat stile : liis 
last volumes are all of the moral kind; he has avoided 
trifles, and eonsei|uently has escaped a rock, which 
has proved very injurious to Dr. Swifts reputation, 
lie has oiveii his imaj;ination full scope, and yet has 
preserved a perpetual j^uard ui)on his conduct. The 
constitution ol'his body and mind mi^ht reality inclim: 
him to tlu‘ habits of caution and reserve: the treat- 
ment, w hich he met w ith afterward from an imui- 
merable tribe of adversaries, confiriiu'd this habit, 
and made* him slower tlian the Dean in pronouncing 
his judgement u[H)n persons and tilings. Ilis prose- 
writings ari‘ little less harmonious than his versa’; 
and his voice, in eoinmon conveisatioii, was s(x^iatu> 
rally musical, that I remember honest Torn Soi|tlt*ra 
used to call him tin* " I Jtth* Night ingale.’ His 
maimers w (‘re tasy. di licale, and engaging; and he 
treated his friends with a politeness that eharined, 

Ho\v far, however, his editorial privili’ge of writing notes 
extended, is only hnown to himself. .Many indeed, ijiserted in 
the iirst edition, we re lel’t out in the si cond ; but many likewise 
were retained, wliieli convey seven? reflexions upon the poctV 
deare‘st friends. 'fhe>e have not escaped destnved censure. 

Another edition, hy Owen Ruffhead, with an account of his 
Life and o!)servation.s upon his compositions, appeared in 5vol>. 
4to. in Others were announced by Gilbert Wakefield, 

and Dr. Joseph W'arton, vrhosc ‘ llssay on die Genius and 
Writings of Pope* (2 vols. 8vo. 1762, 17S2) abounds witli taste 
and learning ; and the Jate.st was published ia ten vol mn efi 
by the Rev. \\\ L. Bowles, in ISlHi, 
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find a generosity that was much to his honour. 
Every guest was made happy witliin iiis doors, plea- 
sure dwelt under his roof, and elegance prCvsided at 
his table.” 

In pei’son protuberant both behind and before, he 
was so low of stature, that in order to bring him on 
a level with common tal)les, it w as necessary to raise 
liis seat. But his face was animated, and liis eye 
remarkably j)iercing. As he could scarcely, from the 
contraction of one side* and general feel)leness of frame, 
liold himself upright w itlumt support, ho very par- 
donably used stays. Under a coarse linen shirt, 
witli fine sle(‘V(‘s, lie w ore a fur doublet ; and, to 
enlarge the bulk of his legs, had three' pair ol‘ stock- 
ings, which (as he could neither dr( ss, nor undress, 
himself) were drawm on and otV by his maid. Sickly, 
fretful, and impatient, be w as I'xtreiiu ly troublesome 
to the servants of tliose w horn he visited ; but he 
compensated their kindness by ])ecuniary rewards. 
Wh^jri he felt drow sy. a sense ot‘ j)ro]>riety did not 
restrain him from nodding in eoinjiany : he once, in- 
deed; slumbered at his ow n table, \\ bile tla' Prince of 
Wales ^vas talking ot poetry. In t‘ating, he was 
both dainty and voracious ; but it docs not appear, 
that he was addicted to wine. At home, bo w'as at 
some times so fnigal, that he would limit a couple of 
guests to a j)int of w iiie; tbougli at others, professing 
to give a splendid entertainment, he would display 
great taste and magnificence. His love t>l money was 
rather eagerness to gain, than solicitude to keep: foi* 
he lent a consid<'ralde sum to Dodsley, to loahle him 
fo open a shop, siibserihed handsomely' to Savage, 
nnd iK'stowed largt' sums in c harity. oo early' sus- 
<*’eptible and too hmg redemtive of ofleiuv, open to 
1 
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flattery and studious of revenge, peevish in temper 
and petty in contrivance (which may principally l)e 
ascribed, perhaps, to constitutional debility) he must 
have had a powerful overbalance of virtues, to b(' 
so much beloved during his life, and so affection- 
ately regretted after his death. Bolingbroke himself 
affirmed, ‘ He liad never kiio%vn a man, who had so 
tender a heart for his particular friends, pr more 
general friendship for mankind.’ 

Of his intellectual (‘hara(‘t(*r tlie fundamental prin- 
ciple is good sense, a prompt and intuitive jKirception 
of consonance and propriety. As a potl, w hile it is 
allowed that he does not alK)und in invention, Ik* must 
be admitted to excel in the other great constituent 
qualities of harmonious versification, imagery and 
splendor of diction, and the talent of vivifying and 
brightening every subject uliicli lie toiuhed. To 
assist these jiowers, lie possessed singular stnaigth and 
exactness of meinorv improved by indefatigable in- 
dustry, and he liad acquired anti thoroughly digested 
a vast aggn gate of various kinds of knou Icdgt*. 1 lb 
productions, indeed, iln in a seliotd td’ Knglish Poetry. 

I’he rt‘a(l(‘r will be glad to ptnns(‘, fnnn tht' [h u of 
Dr. ,Johiis<;n, a paialhl bt lwct n Pojie and his great 
master Drydi ii ; a eompositioii e very way worthy of 
it’s snl jeet, and widt h could st areely by any oilier 
jen have been suj>pii(‘d : 

* Integrily of umlerstanding and nicety of discern- 
ment wert* not allotted in a h‘ss propoiliem to Dry- 
den, than to l\)j}e, I'he reetitudt* of Diyden’s mind 
w as suffieieiitly shown by the dismission of his jioetical 
prejudiet's, and the* rejection ed‘ unnatural thoughts 
and nigged numbers. But Dryden never desired to 
apply all the judgement that lit,* had. tie WTOte, 
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and professed to write, merely for the people ; and, 
when he pleased othcre, he contented himself. Pope 
was not content to satisfy : he desired to excel ; and, 
therefore, always eridcav^oured to do his best. He 
did not court tlie candor, but dared tlie judgement, 
of his reader ; and, ex'pecting no indulgence from 
others, lie show’^ed none to liiinself. For tliis reason, 
he kept his piec(‘s Iring in liis liands, while he con- 
sidered and reconsidered them. It will seldom be 
found tliat he altered, without adding clearness, ele- 
gance, and vigour, l^ope had, perliaps, tJie judge- 
ment of Dryden ; but Dryden, ce rtainly, w anted the 
diligence of Pope. 

‘ In acquired knoulc'dge, th(‘ superiority must he 
allowed to Dryden, w hose education wjis more scho- 
lastic. ni.s mind liad a larger range, and he collects 
his images and illustrations liom a more extensive 
(‘ircuinference of .science. Dryden knew more of 
man in his gcmeral naturts and Pojie in his local 
manners. The notions of Dvvdeii were funned by a 
coivipiwhensive speculation, and those of Pope by 
minute attention, Tlure is nmie dignity in the 
knowledge (jf Dryden, and more certainty in that of 
Poj)e. 

* PpetiT ^^ as not the sole praise oi citlu r, lor both 
excc‘llc^l, likewise, in prose: but Pope did not borrow" 
his prose' from his predt'cessors. 1 he stile ot Dryden 
is capricious and varied; that of l^ope is cautious and 
uniform. Dryden observes the motions of his own 
mind ; Pope constrains his mind to his ow n rules ot 
comp^ition. Dr^> den is sometimes veliement and 
^upid ; P^ope is always smooth, uniform, and gentle. 
Dryd^tfs page is a natural field, rising into ineiiua- 
litles/and j^ve^ hy the varied exuberance of 
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abundant vegetation ; Pope’s is a velvet lawn, shaven 
by the scythe and levelled by the roller. 

‘ Of genius, that power which constitutes a poet, 
that quality without \\ liich judgement is cold and 
knowledge is inert, that energy which collects, com- 
bines, amplifies, and animates, the superiority must 
with some hesitation be allowed to Dryden. It is not 
to be inferred, that of this poetical vigour Pope liad 
only a little, be cause^ Dryden had more : for every 
other wriUr, sinci* iMilton, must give place to Pope; 
and even of Diyden it must be said, that ‘ if he has 
brighti r paragraplis, he has not betti r poems.’ Dry- 
den's performances u ere always hasty ; either excited 
by some external occasion, or extorted by some do- 
mestic nec(*ssity : he composed without consideration, 
and published witlnait oorrectioTi. What his mind 
could supply at call, or gather in one excursion, wa^ 
all that he souglit, and all that li(‘ ga\(‘. '^^Fhe dilatory 
caution of Pope i iiabled him to Cf)ndense his senti- 
ments, to multiply his images, and to (icciiniiilate all 
that stud}' miglit produce, or that elianed might sn[)- 
ply. If the flights ol' Dryden the refore higher. 
Pope continues longe r on the wing. If of Drydi'n's 
fire the hlaze is brightei*, of Pope’s the heat is more 
n'gular and constant. Dryden often surpasses ex- 
pectation, and Pope iievitr falls bidow il. Dryden i- 
read with fre<|ijent cistonishiuent, and Po|)e with 
perpetual lelight. 
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DR. JONATHAN SWIFT, 

DEAN OF ST. PATRICK’S, DUBLIN.^^ 


[ 1667 — 1715 .] 


Of eight pons, wliioli have boon contemporaneously 
or successively employed upon the lile, writings, and 
character of tliis illustrious man, only those of Lord 
Orrery, JMr. T. Sheridan, Dr. I law kesw^nth, and Dr. 
Johnson rise to the dignity of Inography. Dr. Dc- 
iany, Mr. Deane Swift, and Mw Rerkek'y must he 
regarded as mere apologists ; and ^Irs. Piikingtoii, as 
a vctiiiler simply of interesting anecdotes. 

Jonathan Swift, the [>osthuinnus son of IMr. Jona- 
than Swdftf an at tome}', w as born at Dublin, No- 


* Actuorities. Lord Orrery, Mr. T. v'^lioridan, Dr, Hawkes- 
worth. Dr. Johnson, Dr. Delany, and ]Mrs. Pilkington. 

f 7 his fiunih' was an ancient one in Yorkshire, and 

even boasted a Viscount (Carlingford, created by Charles I. in 
1627) among it’s ancestry, he himself has been the herald, as 
Lord Orrer\’ observes, to blazon the dignity of their coat. To 
a similar purport Gibbon has remarked, that “ the ‘ Fair^^ 
Queen’ is die richest jewel in the coronet of the Spencers.” His 
paternal Vicar of Goodrich in Herefordshire, mar- 
ked and by her had ten sons and three 

cr ' Of those sons six survived him, (iodwin, 

.0fydeilii William, Jonathan, and Adam. lhe\ 
seem poetical affinity. Thomas, who took 

orders, the daughter of Davcnaiit: Godwin married 

VOL. V. “ 2 11 
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vember 30, 1667. His mother, of the Leicestershire 
family of Ileyrick, was lell in distressed eircumstanees, 
having for her whole support only an annuity of 20/. 
Giief, and a bad state of health, })revented her from 
suckling liiin ; and when he was about a year 
old, tlie nurse to whose care he had been com- 
mitted being obliged to visit a sick relation at 
Whitehaven, and feeling herself unwilling to part 
with him, conveyed liim on shipboard without tlie 
know ledge of his mother or relations, and kept him 
w ith lu‘r^ during the three years w hich she spent at 
that place. 

Lroin this circumstance many of his friends ima- 
gined him to be a native of England ; w bile others 
reganu'd him as the natural son of Sir W illiam Tempk*. 
Neither ol‘ thi‘se vsuggestions, however, can he true; 
lor although in his angry moods, whm) he was pro- 
voked at tlie ingratitude of the Irish, he was fre- 
(juently heard to exclaim, I am not of this vile 
Country; I am an Ihiglishmaii in his cooler hours, 
he never denied his extraction. On the contraiy, ht- 
Imineiitly jiointed out the house w here he w as horn. 
I'he notion conci'i'ning his illegitimacy is equally 
false. Sir W illiaiii 'I'emple was employed as a Jiib 
»i^ter aliroad from l()6o to 1670; so that Swifts 
motlu*r, who m*vi‘r crossed tlie sea except from 
England to Ireland, could nut possibly have had any 


more* profitably; one* of liis four wives was a relation to the old 
Marchioness of Onnond, upon which account the DukcMnade 
him his Attorney (icncral in tlie county of Tipperary. The 
other four were attorneys. 

• The same afl'ection led fier to teach him so carefully, that 
before he was live years old, he could read any chapter in tlie 
Bible, 
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personal intercourse with him, till some years after 
her son’s birth. 

The care of his educatiari was undertaken by his 
uncle Mi\ (Godwin vSwift, an eminent barrister, who 
(though ho had childnm of his ow n) received his 
mother,* likewise, and his infant sister under his pro- 
tection, and thus became a guardian to the whole 
family. ''Fliis gentleman, u lien Ins nephew was six 
years of age, s(‘nt him to school at Kilkenny ; 
and (dght years afterward, entered him, wdtli a 
small allowanci' Jiow cnci*. at J'rinity College, Dublin, 
under the tuition of Mr. Si. Ashe, a scholar of 
i onsiderable sc ience. Tliere Sw ift lived in perfect 
r(\gularity, and in an entire obedience to the statutes: 
hut the moroseiiess of his temper, exasperated by the 
peiiuriousiioss of his eldest uncle, and tlie total neg- 
lect of tfie rest, rendered him generally nnacc'ept- 
ablo to his ('oinpani«)ns ; so that lie w as little rt?- 
ganied, and less helovinl. Neither were the acade- 
inical exercises agiauailiU' to his gi'iiius. liOgii* and 
Metapbvsios he la id in the utmost eontempt ; and, 
if lie paid sonu' sligh.l attention to ^latluanatics and 
Natural Philosoidiy, it was (hiefly for tlie inirpose 
of turniut!’ tliciu iiil<» ridi(‘ule> 

His favourite studies wcri' llistory and Poetr\, iif 
wdiich he matle a great progress, lo other bvanelies 
of scieuct* he had so little applied, that when he ap- 
peared at the usual period as a eaiuiidate for the 
degree of B. A., he was set asiile on aeeount of in- 
sufficiency ; and at last olitained his aihni»ion 
ciali gralidf a p>hras(' w hich in the Iniicisil} oi 

f She subsequenliy (\uittocl his lainily, and lotiicd lo Lei 
^^estcr, where she found support from her own. 

^ 11 e 
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Dublin implies the highest reproach. Fired with 
indignation at this treatment, he resolved to pursue 
his studies at Oxford. He did not however imme- 
diately migrate, but continued in his original society 
for two or three additional years, when he was 
admitted ad mndcm in tlie Englisli University, and 
entering himself of Hart Hall (now^ Hertford Col- 
lege) took his dc'gree of M. A., in 1692.* Here, 
in order to recover his lost time, he studied C'iglit 
hours daily for seven years. This j)art of his story, 
remarks Dr. Johnson, well deserves to he remem- 
liered : it may afford useful admonition and pow erful 
encouragement to men, whose abilities have beer? 
made for a time useless by their passions or pleasures, 
and w ho having lost one part ol* life in idleness, are 
tempted to throw away the remainder in despair. 

In l6SS. his uiK'le had fallin into a kind of le- 
thargy, w hic h d('[)rive(l him hy degrees of his 
and memory; and his affairs heing in great disorder, he 
was no longer ejipahlcof eontrihuting i'V(*n his former 
inite of servii'e to his Iirother’s family. } In this 
distressed situation. Sir William Teniph? | generously 
stepped in to their relief, and undertook the edueation 
of young Swift at the University. This act ot 

* Tlicre arc not quite two months between the date ot* 
testimoniumy «cnt him from Dublin to Oxford, and bis taking Iii^ 
master’s degree. In this document tbc ignominious words,, 
spccinli were eitlier hy the influence of his uncle William 

omitted, or interpreted as a compliment to Iiis merit. 

f The eldest son Willoughby, however, sent him a present 
of a larger sum, than ever he Iiad been master of before. 

X Whose lady was related to Swift’s mother; and whose 
father, ?vlii.ster of the Rolls in Ireland, had bee i the intimate 
friend of his uncle Godwin. 

lit ought not Tjcre to be omitted, that another of his father *' 
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friendship subsequently received, as al>ovementioned, 
an illiberal interpretation. 

Upon quitting Oxford, Swift went to reside with 
Sir William as his domestic companion ; and after 
passing two years in that situation, contracted a long 
and dangerous illness by eating an immoderate quan- 
tity of fruit. To this surfeit (r)f which he in vain 
endeavoured to oJ)viate the effect by a jouniey to 
Ireland) he was freciuently heard to ascribe that gid- 
diness in his head, which with intermissions some- 
times of a longer and sometimes of a shorter conti- 
nuance, pursued him to his grave. 

But he continued indefatigal)Ie in his studies, and 
to prevent tlu' loss of liealth too often consequent upon 
sedentary habits, used to run up a hill near the house 
and downi again, a spac'c of nearly lialf a mile in a 
time of about six minutes, every two hours. Copious 
extracts from (Cyprian, Ii*en;eus, Sleidans Commen- 
taries,’ and P. Paoli’s " History of the Council of 
Trent,’ which uere found among liis j)apers, attest 
not only the direction, but also the extent of his 
lucubrations at this period. 

In compliaiu'c w ith tlu* advice of physicians, when 
he was sufficiently recovered to b(' moved, he went 
to Ireland to try the effects of lus native air: but, 
finding that he derived the greatest henefit from the 
exercise of travelling, he speedily returned into 
England, and was again affeetionately received by 
Temple at Sheen.^ 

brothers, Mr. WDliam Swift, assisted him wlien at Oxford by 
donations, if not more liberal in amount, more gracious in 
*nanner, and thus engaged his warmest gratitude. 

* When Temple was consulted, by the Earl of roriland, about 
the expediency of complying with a bill for making parliaments 
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Here Swift had frequent conversations with King- 
William, on that Prince’s visits to his patron, in 
one of which he was taught how to cut asparagus 
in the Dutcli way, and in another offered a cap- 
taincy of horse : but at that time he had resolved 
within his own mind to enter into the church; and 
throughout his life his resolutions, once fixed, were 
immoveable. 

About this time, lie assisted Sir William in re- 
vising his works. I f(‘, likewise ( orrectc'd, his own 
' IVIe of a 'Tub,' a sketch of wliic h lie (lad drawn 
Mj) wliile he v as a student at "rrinity College*, nuh- 
He attempted iilso some Odes to l\‘m|)le. 

frivnnial, Ijo sent Swift to Kcn>ingt(»n with a statement, proving 
that ‘ the proposal involved nothing tlangei oii' to roval powi r ' 
But the pvedctonninalioit of the King n-nderod both the argu- 
incjits, and the art with whieh thev were* disp^ inelu etnal. 

The coiisCMjiience of thiti wrong step, he observes, was extn nieiv 
unl;appy : for although it i.'* e^teenu d a part of tlie royal prero- 
gative to refuse passing a hill, thr learnt d in the law ini’gr dili’ei- 
cnfly from t lie expres^'ion leeil at tlu* coronation, !>y v.hieh the 
Sovereign hiialetli liimstlf to eooM nt to all laus (jmtK 

^ At however, he had iiiiiiud ti»e conimunicalion ot it 

lo his elnnn Mr. Waring, the brother of llie laaly who received 
his earliest juvenile addres>e>, and with wliom lie roniantiealh 
corresponded under the name of ‘ Varina.* 'fhis coniv xion, sab- 
sei^uently broken off by an unlover-like aial dictatorial epistle, 
oeea.^ioned (it lias been sunni>i d) his mysterious conduct iovvard 
Miss .hdii'i-o!.. eornpositimi, a curious .species ul love* 

iettcr, is iicre sahjoined; 

Du/jfhi, 1700. 

“ 1 am cxtiarnely sorry at the ac:eount vou gi'v) oi your 
hcaitli ; for niv uncie told me, he found \ou in ajipearanee btdtcr 
than \ou had. iieen in some v* ars, and ( was in hopes you had 
stdl continued so. (ioil ibr.hid I should evt r he the occasion el 
W*atiag more trou(>lci, fo you, a.s you .vecin to intmiatc; ! 

() 
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to his Sovereign, and to a set of philosophers calling 
tlicmselves the * Athenian Society,’ in which ho 

letter you desired me to answer, I have frequently read, and 
tJjouglit I liad replied to evc*ry part of it that required: how- 
ever, since you are pleased to repeat those particulars wherein 
you desire satisfaction, I shall endeavour to give it you as well 
as I am able. \ on would know, what gave my temper that 
sudden turn, as to alter the stile of my letters since I last came 
over, if tlierc has been that alteration you observe, I have told 
you the cause abundance of times. I had used a thousand en- 
deavours Jiiul arguments, to get you from tlie company and place 
you arc in ; both on the account of your health and Iiumour, 
which I thought were like to sufter very much in such an air, 
aud before such examples. All I had in answer from you, was 
nothing but a great deal of arguing, and sometimes in a slile so 
very imperious as I thought might have been spared, when I 
ix'llocted lu)w mueli you Iiad been in the wrong. The other 
tiling you would know is, whether this change of stile be owing 
to the thoughts ot’ a new mistress. 1 declare, upon the word of 
a Christian and a gentleman, it is not; neither had I ever 
thouglits of being married to any other person hut yourself. I 
had ever an opinion, that you had a great sweetness of nature 
and Iiumour; and whatever appeared to the contrary, 1 looked 
upon it only as a thing put on, as necessary before a lover: but 
I liavc sl<}ce observed in abundance of your letters such maiLs 
of a Mjvere iiulilierenci', that I began to think it was hardly pos- 
sible for one of my few good (jualities to please you. 1 never 
knew any o liard to In' worked upon, even in matters where 
the ii teresL and concern are entirely your own ; all which, 1 
say, passed easily while we \n ere in the state ot formalities and 
ceremony : hut since that, there is no other way of accounting 
for this untraclablc behaviour in you, but by imputing it to a 
want of common esteem and friendship tor me. 

When I desired an account of your t’ortune, I had no such 
design as you pretend to imagine. I have told you many a time, 
that in England it was in the power of any young tollow ot com- 
mon .sense to got a larger fortune than iver a on pretended to: 

I asked, in order to consider wliether it wore sufficient, with the 
help of my poor income, to make one ot your humour easy in a 
married state. I think it conics to almost a liiiiulred pounds a 
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aimed at the strained Pindaric flights, recently by 
Cowley and othei’s brought into vogue. Upon the 

year : and I think, at the same time, that no young women in 
the world of tlie same income would dwindle away their health 
and life in such a sink^ and among such family-conversation ; 
neither have all your letters been once able to persuade me, that 
you have the least value for me, because you so little regarded 
what I so often said upon that matter. The dismal accQunt you 
€ay I have given you of my livings [those of Laracor and liath- 
beggan] I can assure you to be a true one ; and, since it is a 
dismal one, even in your own opinion, you can best draw conse- 
quences from it. The place, where Dr. Bolton lived, is upon a 
living which he keeps with the deanery ; but the place of resi- 
dcnce for tliat they have given me is within a mile of a town 
called Trim, twenty miles from hence ; and there is no other 
way, but to hire a bouse at Trim, or build one on tlie spot : the 
first is hardly to be done, and the other I am too [)Oor to per- 
form at present For coming down to Belfast, it is what 1 
cannot yet think ot‘, my attendance is so close, and so much 
required of me. But our government sits very loose, and 1 be- 
lieve will change in a few months: whether omt part will partake 
in the ciiange, I know not, thougli 1 am very apt to believe it; 
and then I shall be at leisure for a short journey. But I hope 
your other friends, more pow'erfid than 1, will before that time 
persuade you tVom tlie place where you are. I desire my service 
to your mother, in return for her remembrance : hut for any 
other dealings that way, 1 entreat your pardon ; and I think I 
have more cause to resent your desires of me in that cause, than 
you have to be angry at my refusals. If you like such c'oinpany 
and c:oqduct, nun h good do you with them ! My education has 
been otherwise. My uncle Adam asked me one day in private, 
as by direction, wliat my designs were in relation to you; because 
it might be a hindrance to you, if I did not proceed ? The answer 
I gave him, wnich I suppose he has sent you, was to this effect: 

That I hoped I w i\s no hindrance to you ; because the reason 
you urged against an union with me was drawn from your indis- 
position, which htill continued ; that you, also, thought my for- 
tune not sufficient, which is neither at present in a condition to 
ofter you; that, if your liealtliand my fortune were an they ought, 
r would prefer you above all your sex ; but that, in the present 
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perusal of these verses, Drydeu (it is said) pronounced, 

* Cousin Swift, you will never l)e a poet/ Hence 

condition of both, I thought it was against your opinion, and 
would certainly make you unhappy : tliat, had you any other 
offers which your friends or yourself thoiiglit more to your ad- 
vantage, I should think 1 were very unjust to be an obstacle in 
‘your way/* Now for what concerns my fortune, you have 
answered it. I desire, therefore, you will let me know if your 
health be otlierwise than it was when 3 'ou told me the doctors 
advised you against marriage, as what would certainly hazard 
your life. Are they, or you, grown of another opinion in this 
particular? Arc you in a condition to manage domestic affairs, 
with an income of less (perhaps) than three hundred pounds a 
year? Have you such an inclination to tny person and humour, 
as to comply with my desires and way of living, and endeavour 
to make us both as hai)py as you can ? W'ill you he ready to 
engage in those metliods I shall direct for the improvement of 
your mind, so as to make us entertaining company for each 
other, without being miserable when we are neitlier visiting or 
visited ? Can you lumd your love, and estt'ein, and indifference to 
others the same way as 1 do mine ? Shall I have so much power 
in your heart, or you so much government of your passions, as 
to grow in good humour u])on my approacli, though provoked 
bv a — ? Have you so mucli good nature, as to endeavour by 
soft word»p to smooth any rugged humour occasioned by the 
cross accidents of life? Shall the place, wherever your husband 
is throv/n, he more welcome than courts and cities witliout him? 
In short, these arc some oi’the necessary metliods to please men 
who, like mo, are deep-read in the >vorld ; and, to a person tlms 
made, 1 sln»iild be proud in giving all due returns toward 
making her happy. These are the questions 1 have always re- 
solved to propose to her, with whom 1 meant to pass my life; 
and, whenever you can licartily answer them in the aihrmative, I 
shall be blessed to have you in niy arms, without regarding 
M'hether your person be beautiful or your iortune large. C lean- 
liness in the first, and competency in the other, is all I look for. 
I desire, indeed, a pientifid revenue, but would rather it should 
fie of my own ; though 1 sliould bear from a wife to be re- 
proached for the greatest. 

Ihavcsaul nil I can l)0^:ibly say in answer to any part ot 
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the vindictive rancor, with which gi’catly to liis own 
disci’cdit both as a moralist aiul a critic'. Swift per- 
petually attacked the reputation of that distinguished 
writer.^ 

Ilis patron’s conversation naturally turning upon 
political subjects, under his able guidance Swift 
accjuired a coinpc'tent knowledge ol‘ public affairs. 
Suspecting liowevcn*, at length, fhat Temple nc'g- 
lected to provide for him mere ly in order to keep 
him in his family, he resentfully h it him in l()91s 
retured to Ireland, and took ordi rs. 

Notwithstanding this ciuarrc l. Sir Wiliiani recom- 
mended him in the strongest terms to l.ordt’ajni 
then Lord l)ej)uty, who gave' him a [n’c*lK‘n(l. j lint 
Swift soon gi\*w wc‘ary of hi> pufcrmcait. in 
inconsiderabk*, it lay at so great a distanc (‘ from tlir 
metropolis, that it absolutely depa ivc cl him of all ihr 
society in w iiicii he intense ly deiighte'd. I le was 
glad, therefore, to resign it y i?i linoiir ol‘ a ffieaid (a 
poor curate, w ho w ith a numcTous family of chiuireii 

your letter, and in tellim; yo;i my clear opinion as to matter? 
between 1 singled you out at tirst tVoin the rest oT women; 

and I expect not to he used like; a commor) joveu'. \Mit n yovi 
think fit to send me an answe r to this vvilhout — , I ^h;ill then 
approve myself, hy all me ans you shall connuiirid, Madam, your 
most faithful humble servant. 

* See, particularly, his ‘ Battle? of the Books.* 
t Of Kilroot in the diot:es(; of Com, or, a northern distrieh 
worth aboiC KX)/. (rnn. 'J'lje* highest ohje'ct of' hi.s amhition 
originally wa*^, the ehaplaincy of the I'ae torv at Lisbon ! 

■f In this .surreiidf r, we are infornu’d hv Mr. Slieridan, he felt 
* exquisite pleasure; : ’ nor is it to hr wondered at ; since it wa^ 
the first opportunity lie ever had of K tting loose tltat spint of 
gcncro.sity and benevtilence, whose* greatness and vigour, when 
pent up in Jiis own breast by poverty and dependence, served 
only as an evil spirit to torment him. 
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had only 40A per ann.) and to revisit Sir William 
Temple, who, considering^ “his retum as an act of 
kindness to him in the close of his days, was not 
only sincerely reconciled to Iiim for tlie remaining 
four years of his life,* but also left him ])y will a 
considerable legacy in money, supposed to have been 
about 500/., and the care and emolument of publish- 
ing his |K)sthumous works. 

During- liis second residence witli Sir A\'illiam, in 
which he took upon himself Uie office of preceptor 
to his niece, lie iK-eame acfpiaintc^l Avith Aliss .John- 
son, the daughter ot that gi'nlleman’s steward, sub- 
sequently ceU‘hrated in his works by the name of 
Stella. She was then cihout fourteen, exquisitely 
la-autifid, and of such fine talents, that lie found 
gi-eat [ileasiirc? in cultivating and iinjiroving her mind 
along with that of his jnqiil. 

Soon after "I'enipleV ileath. he came to Jjondon, 
and sia/i'd the I'arlii st o|)j)ortunity of transmitting a 
memorial to King W illiam, reminding him of a pro- 
mise made to his patron, ‘ that Mr. Swift should 
have the first vacancy whicli happened among the 
|)rebendaries of W'estniinst< r or ( ’anterhiiry.’ This 
memorial had no effect: Suifl, imhH'd. himself sub- 
sequently declared, that ‘In' helieveil the King never 
receivetl it. After a long and fruitk'ss atteudanee at 
W’hitehrdl, lu' ri'liictantly gave np all thoughts of a 
settlement in England. 

i^nothci- .sensihK' mortification, likewise, ilctermincd 

* As a tc.-stiiiionj of this revived iViemkhip, Swil't wrote liis 
‘ battle of the llools, of uliieh 'Jcniple was the luro, founded 
u'l an ingenious I'l.'iieh 'frnct, entitled ‘ Hklunc Poilupie 
fte In iriienr iiouvrlii'mtiil dcclnri'c cidri' ft'i Aiicieim el les 
Mndirnc.'!.’ 
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him to quit the kingdom : he had inscribed Temple’s 
Works to the King; but dedication was neglected, 
nor did his Majesty ever afterward take the least 
notice of him. 

He, therefore, complied with an invitation from 
the Earl of Berkeley, appointed one of the Lords 
Justices in Ireland,'^ to attend him as his Chaplain 
and Private Secretary ; and, in conformity to his 
engagement, accompanied his principal during the 
journey from Waterford to Dublin. But one Buslu? 
had by this time insinuated liiinself into his Lord, 
ship’s favour, and persuaded him, that ‘ the sccretarv- 
ship was im[)ropor for a clergyman, to whom church, 
preferments alone could he either suitable or Ikmic- 
ficitxl.’ Ac(‘ordingly, with some slight apology, Swil’t 
w'as divested of his onice, which was given to 
Bushe. 

Of this treatment the discardtal Secietary expressed 
his sensibility in a satirical ( opy ol ve rst s, entitU'd, 

* The Discovery.’ During Lord BerkeK‘y's govern- 
ment, however, the ivviary of Aglier w itli the vic ar- 
ages of Laiacor and llatlibeggan, in the iliocese of 
Meath, worth jointly about 2()0/. per ann.. were 

* Lord CJalway was tlic* other. In 17(X), the deanery of 
Derry wtis, througli Bushe’s intluence, refused to him by Lord 
Berkeley ; and the two rectories mentioned hclow', of le.s.s than 
half it’s value, were given liini in it’s stead. This deanery, in 
consequence of Swift’s having indignantly declined to pay the 
Secretary a ^ ^rge bri])e, w as Ix'stowed upon another chaplain ot 
Lord Berkeley ’.N, Dr. Bolton, who was subsequently made in 
rapid succe.ssion Bishop of Clonfert, Bi>hop ef IClphiii, and 
Archbishop of Cashel. In his last see, he became a most zealous 
patriot. See Slicridan’s Lijc of SxaJ}^ il. i7l*, Nichols* edit* 
12nio. 1803. About this tim *, SwitVs humorous vein of poctr) 
began to display itself in several little pieces, as ‘ The Ilunihlo 
Petition of Mr. Frances Harris/ Scq. 

7 
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bestowed upon him. These were the only church- 
preferments, whiclj he enjoyed, till he was appointed 
Dean of St. Patrick’s. 

After taking possession of his livings, he went to 
reside at Laracor, and gave public notice to his pa- 
rishioners, that ‘ he would read prayers once every 
Wednesday and Triday.’^ Upon the subsequent 
Wednesday, the bell was rung, and the Rector at- 
tended in his desk : hen after having sat some time, 
finding the congregation to consist only of himself 
and his clerk Roger, lu' began with great composure, 
and with a turn j)(‘culiai- to liimself; ‘ Dearly beloved 
Roger, the Scrijiture inovetb you and me in sundry 
places,’ and |)r()ce('ded regularly through the whole 
service. Tliis trilling circumstance is only mentioned 
to show, that he eould not resist displaying his 
humour whenc'ver an opportunity presented itself. 

Soon after his setthnnent at Laracor, lie invited to 
Ireland jMiss Johnson, at that time eighteen, to whom 
Siv William Temple in ( onsidevation of her father’ll 
services had left 1 ()()()/. With her came a lady re- 
lated to the Temple family, of the name of Dingioy, 
whose wliole fortune wa.^ an annuity of 27/. To 

* Tht rc\crcniial niUDiier, in which lie ‘ saitl grace’ at table, 
has been properly recorded, lbs words were few upon tlie oc- 
casion, but they were invnriahlv pronounced with great emphasis 
and fervor, with his hands clasped in each other and lifted to 
his breast and though, by his fre<picnt absences Iroin bis cures, 
he appears to have delayed the execution of his professional re- 
solutions of excelling, he used to declare that ‘ he did not totally 
renounce it till Ids ae.piaintance uith Harley and of his sub- 
^^equent attachment l * politics lie constantly spoke wirii indubi- 
t^ibJe signs of penitenee and regret. He coni[)Iained, indeed, 
^bat from the time of ids political controversies he could only 
* preach pamphlets.* 
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these two friends he p^ave his leisure and his conil^ 
dence, but they never resided in the same house vvitli 
him. During his absence, tluy oc cujai d his parsoiu 
age; but upon his return they invariably removed to 
a lodging, or to the house of Dr. Raymond, a neigli- 
boiiring clergyman at '^Frim. Ambition, not love, 
however, t^as his j)redonnnant passion. 

During th(' lile of his mother, who resided at Lei- 
cester, he scarcely ever failed to pay lu r an annual 
visit. Ilis manner of trav(‘lling, upon these occasions, 
was as singular as his otficr actions. He oftt‘n v ent 
in a waggon ; Imt mon‘ frccpiently he walked to 1 ici- 
ccster, London, or any other [)art of Lngland. It 
was his gc*neral custom to (lint* with uaggoiui's, 
ostk‘rs, Nc. and to lodgt' in hous(*s wliirt* he f aujd 
written (»ver the door, ‘Lodgiiigs fora penny thouglr 
he usually brilx’d tlu* maid witli sixpenct*, for a 
rate ImhI and eleaii sh(X‘ts. He deligiittd, indeed, in 
.scenes (jf low Hl’e. lint Johnson invidiouslv siigaests, 
that this etJTiduci might hav(* arisen Irom a passion 
which setnns to hrivt* Ix tn^ de(‘p fixed in his heart, tlu* 
love of a shilling." 

' KIsl'wIki’c liowL-ver, after ob'-trv iiig that “in h;.-, vcDiiomy 
he practiseil a peculiar aad oHlnsivtj par>iniop.3 , witiumt di^gui^c 
or apology,’* and that “ the practice of saving being once iie- 
C'cssary became babitual, growing fir>t ridicnlons and at last (le- 
testable,” be adds ; l)iit Ids avarice, tliougb it might exclude 
pleasure, wa*' never .suffered to encroaeli upon bis virtue. He was 
frugal !)y inclination, i)ut liberal by principle ; and if tlu* piirpo e 
to which he destined his little accniinidation be remem!)erod, " idi 
his distribution of occasional charity, it will perhafvs appear that 
he only liked one mode of expense bctterllian arnjther, and saved 
itKirely that he might have something to give. He did not gro^v 
rich by injuring his succcRsors, but left both Laracor and the 
dcanciy' biore valuable than he found them. — \Vith all this talk 
of his cc^vetoiuness and his generosity, it sliould he remcinbeied. 
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In 1701, Swift took his degree of D*D, and upon 
the accession of (iuecn Anno came over to England* 
The ministers of that period, it must be recorded 
to their honour, under whatever titles distinguished, 
Avcre invariably i ncouragers of learning and patrons 
of learned men. Amidst the cro^vd of wits, who 
hailed and dignified the new C'uurt, yet superior to 
the rest, aj)peared Dr. Swift. In a mixture of those 
two jarring parties, called W^iig and Tory, consisted 
her Majesty's first ministry ; but tlie principal autho- 
rity and influence was ehic'fly engrossed by the Whigs. 
The Queen herself, whose lauirt naturally inclined 
toward their adversaries, remained for several years 
an unwilling prisoner in their hands, till Harley at 
length broke ber c hains, and for the remaiiuler of 
her life surruiuulc cl he r with a set of Tories under 
the conduct of 1 lie Duke of Ormond and himself. 

Swift, who had been educated with Whigs, at 
least witli such as an* ranged under that title, had 
comnienciMl pidilieal author in 1701; when he pub- 
lished a ‘ Discourse on the Contests and Dissensions 
he*tween the N<»i)les and Commons in Atliems and 
Rome, with the Consexjuenees they had upon both 

liiat lie v*a.s i.ever rich. Tlio reveniuc of lii^ deanery was not 
much more ilum TOO/, a year, liesidcs, lie had suffered enough 
in early lite from the want of money, to justify his subse(|ucnt 
care in the dishurseint nt. It >liould not be forgotten, that tlie 
linst 5(X)/. wbicli he could call his own lie most judiciously, as 
well as charitably, lent 4 )ut in small sums to diligent and neces- 
sitous tradcsmem, to be* repaid weekly at and l'>'. \\ithout in* 
terest. Jle made a e-de *0 himself, to give hut one piece at a 
time, and therefore ui vays stored his pocket with coins ot dif- 
ferent valuer 

* His juoilvcs for their ranks appear throughout his 

works. 
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States,’ drawn up with the most disinterested and 
patriotic feeling in defence of King William and his 
ministers, Portland, Orford, Somers, and Halifax, 
against the violent proceedings in the House of 
Commons,* 

From this time to the year 1 708, Lord Orrery in- 
forms us, he did not produtre any political pamphlet. 
In 1708, beside other works, he wrote an ‘Argument 
against alwlishing Christianity,’ a vciy^ happy and jn- 
dicioiis irony, as it is pronounced by Dr. Johnson, who 
selects from it the following passage : “ If Christianity 
were once abolished, lunv could the freethinker, tin; 
strong reasoncTS, and the men of profound learning Ik; 
liable to find another subject, so calculated in all jwints 
whereon to display theu* abilities ? What wonderful 
productions of wit should we !)(' deprived of from 
those, whose genius by corttinual practice bath been 
wholly turncfl upon raillery and invccllves against re- 
ligion, and who woidd therefore never be able to shine 
or distinguish theinscdves upon any other subject ? Wc 
are daily complaining of th<' great decline of wit 
among us, and would take away the gn'atcst, perliaps 
the oidy topic wc; have left. Who woedd ever have 
susjwctcd Asgill lor a w it, or Toland for a philosopher, 
if the inexhaustihlc' stcu k of C'hristianity had not hem 
at hand to provide them with materials? What other 
suhjc'ct, through all art or nature, could have produce d 
Tindal for a [crofotind author, or furnished him with 
readers? It is the wise choice of the sidijcct. that 
alone aduj us and distinguishes the W'riter. For, Jiad 
a hundred such jreus as these been employed on the 

* It evas the only anonymous piece, which Swift ever cxpli- 
t tly avowed as his own production. 
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!!Ade df religion, they would have immediately sunk 
into silence and oblivion.” 

His other works of this date were, his " Sentiments 
of a Church of England Man,’ his ridicule of Astro- 
logy under the name of ‘ Bickerstaff,’ and his De- 
fence of the ‘ Sacramental Test.’ In 1709, appeared 
his ‘ Project for the Advancement of Religion,’ ad- 
dressed to his patroness. Lady Berke ley : after which, 
he went over to Ireland, and s])ent much of his time 
with Addison, then Secretary to the Earl of W^harton, 
Lord Lieutenant. 

His intimacy with Harley commenced, as may be 
deduced from his writings, in Cctober, 1710. In a 
Poem composed in 1713, he says, 

* *Tis, let me see, three years and more 
(October next will make it four) 

Since Harley bid me first attend, 

And chose me for an humble friend.’ f 

The busines.s, which first inti'oduced Ixim to this 
nobb'man, was a con\mission scut to him by the Pri- 
mate oi Ireland, to .solicit of the Queen that the Irish 

^ This became so popular, that Steele borrowed the name for 
bis ‘ Tatler.’ 

t Again; In another poem of the same year, 

* My Lord would carry on the jest. 

And down to Windsor take his guest. 

** Swift much admires the place and air. 

And longs to be a canon there.” 

** A canon \ that’s a place too mean : 

** No, Dc ’tor, you shtiil be a Dean.” ’ 

from this last qiiolAtion, to which might easily be added many 
others, it appears that a settlement in England was the constant 
object of his ambition ; so that his promotion to a deanery in 
Ireland was rather a disappointment, than a reward. 

VOL. V. ‘2 I 
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Clergy might be released fi*om the Twentieth Penny 
and First Fruits. Previously* however, to his first 
interview with Harley, he took care to get himself 
represented as ‘ a person who had been ill used by 
the preceding administration, Ixjcause he would not 
go all lengths with them.’ The new minister* re- 
ceived him with ojicn arms, speedily accomplished 
Iiis business, bade him ^ come often to see him pri- 
vately,’ and told him, that ‘ he must bring him to 
the knowledge of Mr. St. John.’ f After this, Swift 
quickly l)ecame acquainted with the rest of the 

* All his distinction, however, he appears principally to have 
enjoyed only as it was participated with his beloved Stella; to 
whom he sent a Journal regularly dated every fortnight, during 
the whole time of his connexion with Queen Anne’s Ministry, 
from September ^2, 1710 to June 0, 17 1 From the whole of this 
it appears, that ‘ though ambition pressed him into a life of hustle, 
the wish for a life of ease was often returning.’ It should be re* 
corded to his honour, that during his whole connexion u Jth the 
great, he would never suffer himself to he treatt‘d hut as an equal. 
He refused to introduce l^irnell to Harley, tluuigh requested bv 
the latter, on the principle that ‘ a man of genius w'as a character 
superior to a lord in office:’ and indignantly returned the Trea- 
surer a draft of .jO/., which had been sent by his private SciTctary; 
though he suhsctjuently accepted a drafl for 1()0()/. upon the Ex- 
chequer, of which the payment however was intercepted by the 
Queen’s death. His spirit, therefore, does not appear to have 
been .superior to personal views. He loved money, indeed, and 
hankereti after preferment : hut it was tlie dictate of that consti- 
tutional and unsuhmitting pride, which governed all Ihn actions. 
This overleaping of the harriers, which custom has established 
between one order of .s<iciety and another, was by himself and 
lies admirers terrne<i ‘greatness of soul.* lint he .should have rc- 
inembercd, that a great soul never usurps what a lawful ciaiiui'»‘^ 
may take away. H(‘, that encroaches on another’s dignity, p'd** 
himself in his pow'er : he is either repelled with helpless indignity> 
or endured by clemency and conde.scension, 

\ Subsequently Lord Bolingbroke. 
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cabinet, who appear to have courted him with un- 
common assiduity.* 

Henceforward to the deatJi of the Queen, the 
most vigorous and imjwrtant period of his life, we 
find him constantly fighting on the ir side, and main- 
taining their cause in all the various warfare of 
pamphlets, poems, and wi-ekly papers. In this conflict 
of talents Addison, Burnet, Steele, Rowe, and Con- 
greve marshalled tlunnselves on tlu; side of the Whigs: 
the chief Tory cliami)ions nen' Bolingbroke, Atter- 
biiry. Prior, Freind, and King, 'fhc' latter had aheady 
published tw elve miinbcrs of tlu' ‘ hixaminer,’ when 
Swift joined their party. I'hat [)aper was instantly 
consigned to his sole manageincnl, and within the 
ensuing six montlis lie wrote thiity-two additional 
numbers, when be left it to bi- eontinued by JMrs. 
Manley and other hands. In 1711, he jiublished his 

* Johnson seems to doubt a little, whether ho was ever fully 
admiiieil to HarKw’.s coididence, thougli he owns lie was one of 
the sivteeii mini.sUirs, or agents oCllie niini>try, who met weekly 
at each other’s houses, aiul were uuitt tl b\ the name of ‘ 15rotlier.s.’ 
He appears indeed, to have sympatliised with the October Club, 
a number of Tories (about a huudivti) sent from tlic country to 
parliament, wiio callctl loudly fur more changes and stronger 
cll'orts than Ilarley, not ijuiek by nature and slower by irre- 
solution, was disposed to make, Ilarley was “a lory only by 
necessity, or for convenience ; and, when he had pow er in his 
hands, liad no settled purpose for which he should employ it. 
forced to gratify to a certain degree the lories who supported 
him, but unwilling to make his reconcilement to the \\ lugs ut- 
terly desperate, he corresponded at once w ith the two expet tants 
of the crown, and ki^)t (as has been observed) the succession 
nndetermined. Not Knowing what to do, he did nothing; and, 
'vitli the fate of a double dealer, at last he lost his pow'er, but 
^t'pt Ins enemies,’* 

I 2 
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‘ Letter to the Octolier Club,’ which put an end 
to their unconstitutional cabals. The year follow- 
ing’, appeared his Letter to Harley on ‘ Correcting, 
Improving, and Ascertaining the English Tongue, 
of which Johnson speaks with little commendation ; 
and, also, his celebrated political tract, entitled ‘ The 
Conduct of tlie Allies.’ Of this latter publication, of 
which the object was to persuade the nation to a 
{Kjace, in an age far less pu[)ulous and book-buying 
than the present eleven thousand copies were sold in 
less than a month ! ’I’o it's propagation, indeed, no 
agency of jHjwer or of influence was wanting. It was 
followed by his ‘ Barrier 'J’reaty,’ anil his insulting 
‘ Remarks on the Bishop of Saruin’s Introduetion to 
the Third A'olume of his History ol‘ the Reformation.’ 
By these labours, though his wit (in Dr. .lohnson's 
judgement) was succes.sfully en{;ountered l)y that of 
Addison, he certainly turned the stream of popularity 
against the Whigs, and a[)pe.'U’s for a time to liavo 
dictated the political o[)inions of thi* Ihiglish nation. 
But, notwithstanding his services, he ri niained with- 
out preferment till 171d, when he was made Dean of 
St. Patrick's. 

There is great reason to imagine, that the UnnjHi 
of Swift occasioned his English friends to wish hint 
promoted at a distance. His spirit wa.s ever un- 
tractable, and the motions of his giaiius irri-gulai'- 
He a.ssuni.d tlie airs rather of a patron, than of 
friend; uffected to dictate, in.stead of advising; and 
was elated with the ap[»earance of enjoying ministerial 
confidence. 

Reflexions of this kind will account for his 
ing an English mitre, though he himself ascribed hi' 
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disappointment to a joint application of Archbishop 
Sharp, whom he calls ‘ tlie harmless tool of others’ 
hate/ and the Duchess of Somerset. 

The Prelate, according' to Swift’s own account, 
had represented him to the (iueen, in consequence 
of his * Tale of a TulV as ‘ not a Christian;’ and 
the Duchess, by producing his bitter copy of verses 
called the ‘ ^\’^indsor Prophecy/ had confinned the 
royal displeasure. Her Majesty, therefore, gave away 
the bishopric contrary to her fust intentions. Swift, 
however, kept himself within some tolerable bounds, 
while he spoke' of his Sov(‘r('ign ; but his indignation 
knew no limits, when he mentioned his two confede- 
rated foes. 

His Public Sj)int of tlie printed about 

tliis time in answ(‘r to Sti’ele’s ‘ Crisis/ animadverted 
with so much s<‘vority and contem])t upon the Scot- 
tish nation, that th(' Sixtc'cn Peers in a body went 
up to the (iueen, and (k inanded reparation. A Pro- 
chimatioii was accordingly issued, offt^ring 300/. for 
the disa^very of the author, and ordi rs were issued 
to proseeute the printer ; but, l)y soini* management, 
the storm as avi rU ci. 

If this indecorous but witty work however, distin- 
guished as it is by a veliemence and rapidity of mind, 
a (‘opiousness of images, and a vivac ity of diction, 
viiicli he subseqiumtly either never possessed or never 
exerted, h,si him a mitre, it gained him the friend- 
>^hip of Addison, Arbuthnot, Berkeley, Congreve, 
Carth, Gay, Parnell, Prior, and Pope'. 

He had little reason to rejoice in tlie land, where 

* As being unlike Dr. Swift’s general strain of composition, 
‘'intl for other reasons, it has been ascribed to Lord Somers by his 
'^ographer Mr. Cooksey. 
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his lot had fallen : for upon his arrival in Ireland, to 
take possession of his deanery, he found the violence 
of party reigning in that kingdom to the highest de- 
gree. The I’abhle had been taught to regard him as 
a Jacobite ; and they even carried their detestation so 
far, as to throw stones at J)im on his way thmogJi 
the streets. His chapter, also, ix'ct'ived him uitii 
extreme reluctance. He was thwarted in all Jus mea- 
sures, avoided as a jx'stilence, opposed as an invader, 
and marked out as a jniblic enemy. Fewer talents, 
and less firmness, must have yielded to such oppisi- 
tion. But so strange are the revohitions of the world, 
that he lived to goverrt this very rabble with absolute 
sway. 

His first stop was, to reduce to ^)bodien^e his re- 
verend brethren of St. Patrick’s ; in which he suc- 
ceeded so efl'ectually. that shortly after his arrival not 
a single member of that body oflVred to contradict 
him, even in trifles. On the contrary, they all held 
hint in the highest veneration. Having e.stablisheti 
himself in his deanery, i>y passings thrfiugh certain 
customs and fonnalities, or (to use his own words) 

‘ 'flirougli all vfxaiioiis. 

Patent'^, instalrm nts, abjurations, 

First-truit.'<, arul tenths, and cliapter-trcats, 

Dues, payninnt^, fees, demands, and cheats/ 

in the beginning of the year 1714, h(> returned to 
England. 'I'liere he Ibund his great friiaids at the 
helm, jtartieularly O.xfoifl and Holingltroke, niu<h 
disunited among tlu'm.selves, aitd their royal mistress 
sinking under the joint ftjKTatirms of distress and de- 
cay. After fruitles.sly exerting his skill to effect a 
conciliation in the cal>inet, he saw that ‘ all was lost, 
and retired to a friend’s house at Letconabe in Berk- 
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shire, where he wrote his ‘ Free Thoughts on the pre- 
sent State of Affairs.’ The Queen’s death, however, 
not only put a stop to it’s publication, but closing all 
his views in England, sent him back to his Irish 
deanery oppressed with grief and discontent. 

In a letter to Clay he observes : “ Notliing so much 
contributed to my ease, as the turn of affairs after the 
Queen’s death ; by wliicli all my liopes being cut off, 
I could have no ambition left, unless I would have 
been a greater rascal than hapi)ened to suit n ith my 
temper. I, thorcfoiv, sat down (juietly at my morsel, 
adding only thereto a principle of hatred to aU suc- 
ceeding measures and ministries by nay of sauce to 
relish my meat.” I have seen a letter,” says Ar- 
buthnot to Po|)e. “ from Dean Swift : he keeps up 
his noble sjririt ; and, though like a man knocked 
down, you may behold him still with a stern counte- 
nance, and aiming a l)low at his adversaries” “ I Us 
first recourse,” Dr. .hihnsoxi informs us, “ was to piety. 
Tlip thoughts of deatli rushed upon him at this time 
with such incessant importunity, that tlu’}' took pos- 
session of his mind, n hen he first waked, fur many 
ye.'U’s together.” 

From 171-t to 1720. his s|>irit of politics and 
jwitriotisni he closely confined within liis own breast. 
His attendaiuv upon the puhVic service of the church 
was uninlemipted : and, indeed, regularity was pecu- 
liar to him in all his actions. 

His works, dm'ing this period, arc tew in number, 
and of small iniportaiu'c : Poems to Stella, and 1 rifles 
to Dr. Sheridan, till up a great portion ot the inti'i val. 
Part of it, however, as Lortl Orrery supposes, he de- 
voted to ‘Gulliver's Travels.’ His "Us, liko- 
wise, fully occupied by an afl'ecting private incident . 
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In 1713, he had formed an intimacy with a young 
lady in London, to whom he Ijecame a kind of pre- 
ceptor ; she w^as the daughter of a Dutch merchant 
of the name of Vanhomrigh, who liad settled and died 
at Dublin. This lady, with a passion for reading and 
with a taste for poetry, conceived such a love for 
Swift, that she at last even made him an offer of 
maniage, upon w hich occasion he w'rote liis poem of 
‘ Cadeiius and Vanessa.’ ^ On her mother’s death 
in 1714, she w ith her sister follow ed him to Ireland, 
where he freiiuently visited them, keej)ing up a lite- 
rary correspondence w itli his lover. After his mar- 
riage, how evTr, w ith Stella in 1716, his visits hecainc 
less frecpient, and \ anessa now again pressed him to 
accept her hand ; hut he only rallied her, and still 
avoided a positive* denial. Upon this, she wTOto to 
Stella, to iiKjuire, W hether she was married to him, 
or not? Her k‘ttcr was answered in the aflirmative, 
and then sent to Swift. He immodiaU ly rode to Ceh 
bridge. Miss \ anhuinrigh's country-seat, and rushiag 
into her apartment iiHlignanlly Hung down her own 
note upon the table without speaking a word. It 
proved her death-u arrant ; she survived it only a few 
weeks. She w as snfliciently composed, however, to 
cancel a will which she had made in his favour, and 
to leave her whoh* fortuiu* (amounting to nearly 
8000/.) to her two executors. Dr. Berkeley the cele- 

* 1‘Iiis Poem, in wliicli Cadenus (tlic anagra.n of Docaniis, 

* tlic Dt rin^) had proelaimod Iict oxctdlctmc', and confessed his 
love, \'anc?;sa ordered by her will lo be published, with all their 
letters, to the great distress of Swill and Stella ; who however, 
upon a strangcT\s observing tbat ‘ Vanessa inubt have been an 
extraordinary pei.son to in>pire Midi a poem,* replied, “ It ''■‘*'** 
>ve*l known ll)c T)ean could write wisely upon a broomstick. . 
The letters, at the desire of Dr. Sheridan, were ioppressed. 
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brated bishop of Cloyne, and Mr. Marshall a coun- 
gellor at law. 

He now occupied his leisure with some historical 
attempts on the ‘ (Change of the Alinistry,’ and the 
‘ Conduct of the Ministry ; ’ and finished his ‘ His- 
tory of the I'our last Years of (iueen Anne.’ This 
was published after his deatii by Dr. Luca.s, hut failed 
to satisfy the curiosity w}u<;h it had excited. 

He opened Ins house, likew ise, twice a week to the 
public, upon which o<’casions iMiss .lolmson regulated 
the entertainment, though she partook of it only as 
a guest. On the remaining days, with a view first 
of discharging some incuinhrancc's, and afterward of 
saving money, he dined at a stat(‘d price w ith Mr. 
Worral, a clergyman of his catJiedial. 

In ITlfi, after sixteen years of intimacy, he w^as 
privately married to .Miss .lohnson hy Dr. Aslie, 
Bishop of Clogher, to whom he had been a pupil 
in college, and who. as a common friend of hothj as- 
sisted in settling the conditions of tliis extraordinary 
Jinion. But they still continued to live in separate 
houses as lx*fi»rc ; nor did .Mrs. Sw ifl ever lodge in the 
deanery, cxceiit w hen her husband w as seized with 
a fit of giddine.ss. 

In l 7-d, he re-assumed the character of a political 
writer. A small pamphlet, ui)on the Irish manufac- 
torie.s, was supposed to be his first essay, in Indand, 
in that species of writing. 'Fhis tract, rcr.nnmending 
the universal use of Irish manuracturcs within the 
kingdom, i’ousi!d the indignation of the ministry, and 
a prosecution {jgaiust the printer was commenced : hut 
it came to nothing. Sune litth' pici'cs of poetry, to 
fhe same purpose, were no less aci optable ; nor was 
ias attachment to the true intert'st ol' his native 
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island any longer doubted. He was now looked 
upon with rapture, as he passed through the streets, 
and became the generiil arbitrator in disputes among 
his neighbours. 

During his high tide of popularity, however, he 
did not wholly intermit his correspondence with his 
English friends, though in the following letter to Mr. 
Pope he states his reluctance in writing. 

Dublin^ Sept. 20 , 1723 . 

“ Returning from a summer expedition of four 
months on account of my health, 1 found a letter 
from you, with an appendix longcu' than yours from 
I^ord Bolinghroke. I Indicve there is not a more 
miserable malady than an unwillingness to write let- 
ters to our best friends; and a man might be philoso- 
pher enough in finding out reasons for it. One thing 
is clear, that it shows a mighty dilfennue betwixt 
friend>hii) and Iov(* ; tor a love r, as I have Inntd, 
always scribbling to his mistress. 11’ I could jierinit 
myself to believe* wliat your civility makes you say. 
that 1 am still renu inhereil by niy frit*nds in Eng- 
land, T am in tlie right to keep inys(’lf here — \on 
sum quails cram. I lei't you in a [H ricHi of life, when 
one year does nu»r(‘ (*\ecaition than three at yours; to 
which if you add the dulinss of the air, and of the 
people, it w ill mak(' a terrible sum. 1 have no very 
strong faith in yuu pntc'iulers to retirement: you are 
not of ail agt* for it, nor have gone through either 
good or l)ad fortune (*nough to go into a comer, and 
form corn lusions dc contemptu yaundi et juga stecidi ; 
unless a po(?t grows w(‘ary of too much ap[)!aiise, as 
mhiisters do of too much weight of Iviisiiieis. 

• ** Ymr happiness is greater than your merit, ia 
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choosing your favourites so indifferently among either 
party. This you owe partly to your education, and 
partly to your g(‘nius employing you in an art in 
which faction has nothing to do : for I suppose Virgil 
and Horace arc etpially read by Whigs and Tories. 
You have no more to do with the constitution of 
Church and State, than a Cffiristian at Constantinople ; 
and you are so mucli the wiser and tlie hapj)ier, be- 
cause both partii-s w ill approve your poetry as long as 
you ai*e known to he of neither. 

Your notions of friendship are new to me : I be- 
lieve every man is b(»rn witli his quantum, and he 
cannot give to one witlaait robbing another. I very 
well know, to whom 1 would give the first places in 
my friendship, but they are not in the way ; I am 
condemned to another scene, and therefore I distri- 
bute it in peimy-worllis to those about me, and who 
displease me least ; and should do the same to my 
fellow-prisonei-s, if I were <'oiHienmed to jail. I can, 
likewise, tolerate knaves much better than fools; be- 
cause iheir knavery docs iiu- no hurt in the com- 
merce I have with them, w liicli liowcver 1 own is 
more <langerous, though not so troublesome, as that 
of fools. I have often indeavoured tc* establish a 
friendship among all men of genius, and would fain 
have it dotu': thev are seldom above three or four 
contemporaries, and if they could be united, would 
drive the world befiire tliem. 1 think it was so 
among the potds in the time of Augustus : but envy, 
and party, and | ide have hindered it among vis. I 
do not include the subalterns, of which you are seldom 
without a largo trilie. ruder the name of poets and 
, .scribblei’s i sup|)ose \ <»u mean the fools you are con- 
tent to see soinciiincs, when they happen to be mo- 
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dest ; which was nol frequent among them, while I 
was in the world. 

“ I would describe %o you my way of living, if any 
method could be called so in this country. I choose 
my companions among those of least consetiuence and 
most compliance : I read the most trifling books I 
can find, and whenever I write, it is upon tlic most 
trifling sulyccts : but riding, walking, and sleeping 
take up eighteen of the twenty four hom*s. I j)ro- 
cnistinate moi'c than 1 did twenty years ago, and have 
several things to finish, which I put oif to twenty 
years hence : I/ac csf vita sohdorttm, 1 send 
you'the compliments of a friend of yours, who hath 
passed four months this summer with two grave ac- 
quaintance at his country-house, witluait ever once 
going to Dublin, which is but eight miles distant; 
yet when he returns to 1 .ondon, 1 will engage you 
will find him as deep in the Court of Requests, the 
park, the operas, and the coffee-house, as any man 
there. I am now with him for a few days. 

“ You must remember me with great affection to 
Dr. Arbuthnot, iMr. Congreve, and (jay. I think 
there arc no more eodan tertio’s between you and 
me, exce|)t Mr. Jervas, to whose house I address tliis, 
for want of knowing where you live : for it was not 
clear from your last, Avhether you lodge with Lord 
Peterborow, or he wdtii you. 

“ I am evei‘, kc.'' 

He made niany efforts indeed, at various periods, 
to exchange the circuitous and imperfect enjoyment 
of letters for the delight of personal intercourse ; and 
attempted to hcdu(;e the Englisli Homer in particular^ 
to Ireland, by assuring him that “ both summers and 
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winters were milder in that island, and things for life 
in general better for a middling fortune, with an ab- 
solute command of liis company, and whatever obse- 
cpiiousness or freedom he might expect or allow.” 

« I have an elderly housekeeper,” he adds, who hath 
been my W-lp-le above thirty years, whenever I lived 
in this kingdom. I have the command of one or two 
villas near this town [Dublin] : you have a warm 
apartment in this house, and two gardens for amuse- 
ment, &c.” liut Pope was not to be moved. 

The poi)ularity of Swift was sw elled to it’s fullest 
lieight by the publication of tlie ‘ Drapier s Letters’ in 
wliich coml)ined all ranks and professions in 
his applause. A patent had been obtained by one 
William Wood of Wolverhampton, through a bribe to 
the Ducliess of Kendal, to coin halfpence to the amount 
of 180,000/. for the use of the sister-island. The 
Dean, under tlie name of ill. Ik Di*a])iei, addressed 
a series of letters to tlie people, urging tliem ^ not to 
reieive this money;’ and Wood, though powerfully* 
supported, was coinjielled to w ithdraw' liis patent.^ 

♦ Upon this occasion an iiu idont occurroil, wliich displays 
Swift’s pt?culiar character in it’s most favourable light. The 
only person entrusted with his secret was his butler, who 
had transcribed his papers. This nuin, soon after the ap- 
pearance of tlie government-proclamation, absented himself 
one night, and there was reason to believe that he had be- 
trayed his master. On his return home, the Dean ordered 
him to strip off his livery, and quit the house : “ 1 know (said 
he) that I am in your power; but, tor that very reason, I will 
not bear cither your insolence, or your neglect.” Ihc butler, 
who had only yielded to the temptation of drinking, humbly 
confessed his fault, and entreated to he forgiven ; but the Dean 
was inexorable. He was dismissed witli disgrace, and not re- 
ceived again till IIkj term of the <Vjforetl reward was expired, 
Soon afterward, his master called him up, and ordered the 
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Never was any name bestowed with more universal 
approbation, than that of the ^ Drapier’ upon Dr. Swift. 
Bumpers were pour<^ forth to his honour, as large 
and as frequent as to the immortal memory of Wil- 
liam III. : acclamations and vows for his prosperity 
attended him, wliithersoever he went ; and his por- 
trait was painted in every street in Dublin. " The 
Dean,’ the title given to him by way of eminence, 
universally carried with it the idea of the first and 
gi’eatest man in the kingdom. So avowed, indeed, 
was his authority, that Archbishop Butler (one of 
the Lords Justices) liaving accused him of exaspe- 
rating the populace, he refuted tlie cliarge by saying, 
“ If I had lifted up my finger, they would have torn 
you to pieces.’’ Upon every point relating to do- 
mestic policy in general, and to the trade of Ireland 
in particular, he was resorted to for his advice : but 
he was more immediately regarded as Die legislator 
of the weavers, who frequently solicittd him in a 
body to settle the rates of their manufactures, and 
the Avages of their journeymen. When elcxtions 
were depending for the c ity of Diddin, many of the 
companies refused to declare themselves, till they had 
previously consulted his sentiments and wishes upon 
the subject. 

Early in 1726, after an absence of twelve years, 
he revisitc'd England ; and in conjunction as ith Pope, 
who furnished a preface, collected tliree volumes of 
• Miscellanies.’ Of these, the latter enjoyed the whole 

other servants to attend. He then bid them take notice, that 
Robert was no longer their fellow-servant, but Mr. Blakcney, 
verger of St. Patrick’s, which place he had procured for him 
on account of his fidelity. The grateful man, however, still 
continued to serve his master as butler. 

4 
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profit, which was very considerable. Swift indeed, 
unlike his associate, never seems to have regarded 
his iitetory excrtioiis as objects pecuiiiary emolu- 
ment. The same year, likewise, he published his 
< GuUiver’s Travels ;*’ a production received with 
such avidity, that the first edition bore a premium, 
before the second could be issued. Of it’s four parts, 
the Voyages to Lilliput and to Brobdingnag gave 

♦ That this was the production of his spleen, ma}^ be inferred 
from the following extract of a letter to Pope upon the subject : 
** The chief end I propose in all my labours is, to vex the world, 
rather than to divert it; and, if I could compass that design with- 
out hurting my own person or fortune, I would be the most in- 
defatigable writer you have ever seen, without reading. I have 
ever hated all nations, professions, and communities ; and all 
my love is toward individuals : for in-stance, I hate all lawyers, 
but I love ('ounscllor Such-a-one, and Judge Such-a-one. ’Tis 
so witli physicians (I w ill not speak of my own trade) soldiers, 
English, Scotch, French, and the rest: but, principally, I liate 
and detest that animal called man ! though 1 heartily love John, 
Peter, Tliomas, and so forth. I have got materials towaril a 
treatise, proving the falsity of tliat definition Animal Rationale^ 
and to show it should be only Rationis Cnpax. Upon this great 
foundation of misanthropy, though not in Timon’s manner, the 
whole building of my * Travels’ is erected, and I will never 
have peace of mind till all honest men are of my opinion.” This 
misanthropy induced him to dabble too much in gall. 

” He turns his pen {says Davies! too frequently into a scalp- 
ing-knife, and makes his wit the executioner of his ill-nature. 
Not content to overcome his antagonist hy the strength of his 
abilities and the force of bis argument. Swift treats him as if he 
were not only the dullest, hut the vilest, of mankind. It is not 
enough for him to conquer, unless he tramples too upon hl.s 
enemy : he frequently selects the nmst opprobrious terms and 
shocking expressions he can find in tlie English language, and 
throws them about at random on persons in the most exalted, as 
well as the lowest stations ; on princes and stock-jobbers, chan- 
cellors and printers, duchesses and coiners, state.smcn and news- 
writers, bishops and usurers, fine ladies and lewd rakes.” 
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the greatest pleasure* The supposed satire on human 
nature, in his portrait of the Yahoo in the fourth, 
while it disgusted ^e general reader, exposed it’s 
author to a charge of misanthropy, from which he 
has been vindicated (if not with complete success, 
with considerable ingenuity) by Mr. Sheridan. 

From the concerns, however, of authorship and the 
charm of English society he hurried to Ireland, upon 
rct:ei\dng intelligence that his Stella, to wiioin he had 
been completely reconciled, w^as dangerously ill.’ He 
had the satisfaction of finding her better; and re- 
turning to England the same year, kissed hands at 
court three days after the accession of tlie new Sove- 
reign. Having been treated l)y the Queen, when 
Princess of AV^ales, with some distinction, possessing 
the regard of JNlrs. Howard her favourite, and known 
to Walpole himself', he not unreasonably began again 
to hope that he might accomplish a settlement in 
England by an cxcliange of preferment ; but in vain. 
On a summons like the [U’ecediiig one, accompanied 
by a severe fit of giddiness of his own, lie revisited 
his native island ; a country to which not even 
power almost despotic*, nor flattery almost idolatrous, 
could reconcile hiin: *^ and it was, spec^dily, to lose 
it’s only remaining charm. 

In 1727, died Ins Stella, regretted by him with 
such excess of sorrow as only the keenest sensibility 
could suffer, ind the most excellent character excite 
or deserve. The singular conduct of this unaccount- 

* His reiterated wailings,” says Dr. Johnson, persuaded 
Bolingbrokc, that he was really willing to quit his deanery for an 
English parish ; and Bolingbrokc procured an exchange, which 
was rejected, and Swift still rctaiited the pleasure of com- 
plaining.” 
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able humourist, it is thought, threw her into a de- 
cline, and shortened her days. 

Thus perished at the early age of forty four an 
amiable and beautiful woman, doomed to protracted 
misery in consequence of her having loved one, who (to 
adopt Dr. Delany’s interpretation of his conduct) was 
fond of singularity, and desirous of making a mode 
of happiness for himself different from the general 
course of things and order of Providence. During 
the interval of eleven years between her marriage and 
her death, she had lived suUenly on, in hope that 
in time he would own and receive her : Imt she died 
under the tyranny of him, 1)y whom she was in the 
highest degree adored and honoured ! ^ 

^ In the character, which he himself drew up of Stella shortly 
after her death, he pronounces her * the truest, most virtuous, 
and valuable friend, that he or perhaps any other person was 
ever blessed with and affirms that she ‘ never swerved, in any 
one deed or moment of her life, from the principles of honour 
and virtue;’ had * a gracefulness, somewhat more than human, 
in every motion, w’ord, and'action was not at any time known 
to * cry out or discover any fear in a coach or on horseback, or 
any uneasiness in those sudden accidents, with which most of 
her sex (either by weakness, or affectation) appear so much dis- 
ordered ; or to discover the least absence of mind in conversa- 
tion, or to interrupt or appear eager to put in her word by wait- 
ing impatiently till another had done;’ and that, when enhanced 
prices and reduced interest of money began to cramp her expen- 
diture, her * charity to the poor (as a duty not to be diminished) 
became a tax upon those tradesmen, who furnish the fopperies 
of other ladies. “ She bought clothes,” he adds, “ as seldom 
as possible, and then as plain and cheap as consisted with the 
way she was in ; and wore no lace for many years. Either her 
judgement or fortune was extraordinary, in the choice of those 
on whom she bestowed her charity ; for it went farther in doing 
good, than double the sum from any other hand. And I have 
^oard her say, * she always met with gratitude from the poor 

‘VOL. V. 2 K 
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After this melancholy event, his life became ex- 
tremely retired, and the austerity of his temper 
greatly increased : his public days for receiving com- 
pany were discontinued ; and he even shunned the 
society of his most intimate friends. His faculties, 
however, appeared yet to have suffered little injury. 
One of his last pieces, ‘ V^erses on the death of Dr. 
Swift,’ is perhaps one of his best: and his ‘ Epistle 
to a Lady,’ and his ‘ Rhapsody on Poetry,’ both 
written with a view to gratify his resentment against 

which must be owing to her skill in distinguishing proper objects, 
as well as her gracious manner in relieving them. 

** But she had another quality, that much delighted her, 
although it may be thought a kind of check upon her bounty : 
however, it was a pleasure she could not resist. I mean, that 
of making agreeable presents, wherein I never knew her equal, 
although it be an aifair of as delicate a nature as most in the 
course of life. She used to define a present, that * it was a 
gift to a friend of something he wanted or was fond of, and 
which could not be easily gotten for money I am confident, 
daring iny acquaintance with her she hath, in these and some 
other kinds of liberality, disposed of to the value of several 
hundred pounds. As to presents made to herself, shtf'received 
them with great unwillingness, but especially from those to 
whom she had ever given being, on all occasions, the 
most disinterested mortal I ever knew or heard of/*— “ She 
loved Ireland much better than the generality of those, who owe 
both their birth and riches to it; and having brought over all the 
fortune she had in money, left the reversion of the best part of 
it, one thousand pounds, to Dr. Stephens* Hospital. She de- 
tested the tyranny and injustice of England, in their treatment 
of this kingdom She had, indeed, reason to love a country, 
where she had the esteem and friendship of all who knew her.** 
Of those he elsewhere names, as her visiting friends, the Primate 
Lindsay, Bishops Lloyd, Ashe, Browne, Stearne, and Pulleyn. 

Indeed, the greatest number of her acquaintance was among 
the clergy.** 
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Walpole,^ who (as he conceived) had prevented the 
Queen from sending him some promised medals, are 
not inferior to any of his former productions of the 
same kind. He was as earnest, likewise, as usual 
in his schemes for bettering the condition of the 
Irish poor ; and even devoted the third paii: of 
his income to charity : a deduction, which he could 
the better bear, as he had ceased to open his table 
to his acquaintance. He received, also, an addi* 
tional proof of public I'egard : for, having been 
threatened by one Counsellor Bettesworth (an active 
Whig leader in Dublin) with corporal vengeance, in 
resentment of having been ^ hitched into a bitter 
rhyme,’ the inhabitants of St. Patrick’s district re- 
solved to embody themselves for his defence. 

But, with his advancing years, his fits of giddi- 
ness and deafness became both more frequent and 
more severe; till in 173(), as he was writing a sati- 
rical poem, called ‘ The Tiegion Club,’ he was seized 
with one so dreadful, that he left the work unfinished, 
and neyer afterward attempted a composition of any 
length either in verse or prose. His conversation, 
however, still remained the same, lively and se- 
vere; though his memory gradually became worse 
and worse,! and his temper grew daily more fretful 
and impatient. 

In 1738 appeared his ‘ Polite Conversation,’ which 
had been the production of former years. This, and 
his * Directions for Servants,’ show a mind inces- 
santly attentive, and when it was not employed upon 

* Walpole was exasperated to the highest degree by these 
compositions, and even threatened a prosecution. 

He had resolved never to wear spectacles, which at ladt 
totally intercepted the amusement of reading. 
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great things, busy with minute occurrences. It is 
apparent, indeed, that he must have had the habit of 
noting tvhatever he observed ; for such a number of 
particulars could never have been assembled by the 
power of recollection.” 

From 1739 to 1744, his passions grew so ungo- 
vernable, his memory so imperfect, and his reason 
so depraved, that the utmost precautions were taken 
to prevent strangers from ap2)roaching him ; for, till 
then, he had not been totally incapable of conversa- 
tion. In 1741 it was found necessary to appoint 
legal guardians of his person and fortune ; and early 
in 1742, the small remains of his understanding be- 
coming wholly confused, the violence of his rage 
increased to a degree of madness. His meat was 
brought to him cut into mouthfuls, which he would 
generally eat walking ; for he was still on his feet 
ten hours a day. 

In October, his left eye swelled to the size of a 
hen’s egg, and several large boils broke out on his 
body. These, by the j)ain they caused, kept him 
awake nearly a whole month ; during one week of 
which, it was with difficulty that five persons restrained 
him, by mei’c force, from pulling out his own eyes. 
Uj)on their subsiding, he knew those about him ; and 
appeared so far to have recovered his understanding 
and his temper, that his friends hoped he might once 
more enjoy society. Their hopes, however, proved 
but of short deration : for a few days afteiward he 
sunk into a state of total insensibility (the effect, as 
it was supijosed, of water on the brain), slept much, 
and could not without great reluctance be induced to 
walk across the room. After he had continued silent 
a whole year in a state of idiotcy, his housekeepW 
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entered his room on his birth-day, and told him that 
* bonefires and illuminations were preparing to cele- 
brate it as usual:’ to which he immediately replied, 
“ It is all foUy ; they had iK-tter let it alone.” 

Some other instances of lucid intervals, after his 
madness ended in a stupor, seem to evince that his 
disorder, whatever it was, had only suspended his 
intellectual powers. In 1744, he occasionally called 
his servant by name ; and once in an attempt to 
speak to him, not being able tf) express his meaning, 
he showed signs of great uneasiness, and at last ex- 
claimed, “ I am a fool.” The same attendant, like- 
wise, taking away his watch, he cried out, “ Bring 
it here;” and on his breaking a large coal, he told 
him, “ That is a stone, you blockhead.” These were 
the last words he pronounced : after which, he re- 
mained a miserable spectacle of human Aveakness till 
the end of October, 1745; when, every poAver of 
nature being exhauste‘d, he sunk into the arms of 
death Avithout a struggle. 

He had often been heard to lament the state of 
childhood and dotage, to aa hich some of the Avdsest 
and greatest of men had been reduced ; and men- 
tioned, as examples Avithin his oA\ n time, the Duke 
of Marlborough* and l .ord Sonu'rs. This he ahvays 
did Avith a heavy sigh, and aa ith much apparent un- 

* How beautifully, in his ‘ Vanity of Human Wishes,’ has 
Johnson associated tins noblnian with his elegiac lampooner : 

‘ In life’s last scene Avliat prodigies surprise, 

Fears of the brave, and follies of the wise; 

From Marlborough’s eyes the streams of dotage flow. 
And Swift expires — a driveller and a show.’ 

This last melancholy fact, of his being exhibited, is asserted 
upon very respectable authority. 
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easiness* as if he anticipated what was to happen to 
himself. 

No sooner was his death announced, than the 
citizens gathered from all quarters, and forced their 
way in crowds into the house, to pay the last tribute 
of grief to their departed benefactor. Nothing but 
lamentations were heard round the qum’ter where 
he lived, as if he had been cut oft' in the vigour of 
his years. Ilaiqiy were tliey, who first got into the 
chamber where he lay. and procured by bribes to the 
servants locks of his liair, to be handed down as 
sacred relic's to their posterit)'. So eager, indeed, were 
numbei’s to obtain at any price this precious memo- 
rial, that in less than an lionr Ins venei ulfte head was 
entirely stripijcd of it’s silver oniaments, so that 
not a hair retnaint'd. 

His Avhole fortune, which was about 12,000/., he 
left (with the exeejition of legacies to the amount of 
1,200/.'' ) to the building of a Hospital for Idiots and 
lamatics. 

His remains were interred with much funeral 
pomp, being numerously attecided Icy the w’cavers, 
and a vast concourr.e of other manufacturers and 
tradesmen. They were deposited in the great aisle 
of St. Pati'ick’s Cathedral, Dublin, under a slab of 
black marble ; upon which was insci’ibed the follow- 
ing Latin epitaph, written by himself: 

IIic deposit nm esl corpus 
JONATHAN Swift, S. T. P. 

Hujus ecchsicr calhcdralis 
Dccaniy 

IJbi sceva indignatio 

* His sister, Mrs. Fenton, had oifended him by an imprudent 
marriage (as he proudly conceived it to be) with a tradesman. 
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UUerius cor lacerare fiequit, 

Abiy viatovy et imitare. 

Si poterisy 

Strenmcm pro virlU Ubertatis xnndicerru 
Obiit anno 

Mensis [Octobris) die (19) 

A^tatis anno (78). 

His person,” says Johnson, “ had not many 
recommendations. He had a kind of muddy com* 
plexion, which, though he m ashed himself with Ori 
ental scrupulosity, did not look clear. He had a 
countenance sour and severe, which he seldom soft- 
ened by any appearance of gayety. He stubbornly 
resisted any tendency to laughter.” 

His works have been frequently piinted, and in 
various forms. Some additional volumes have, re- 
cently, been publislied by Deane Swift, Esq., and 
by Mr. Nichols.* 

From his early hatred to hypocrisy,” says Dr. 
Sheridan, he fijll (forgetting his own assertion, that 
‘ hypocrisy is less mischievous than open impiety’) 
into the contrary extreme ; and no mortal ever took 
more pains to display his good qualities, and appear 
in the best light to the world, tlian he did to conceal 
his, or even to put on the semblance of their con- 
traries. This humour aifected his wliole conduct, as 
well in the more important duties, as in the common 
offices of life. 'J^hough a man of great piety and 
true religion, yet ho carefully shunned all ostentation 

* Of these successive editions, the most accurate account is 
given by Mr. Nichols in the General Preface to his own ; in 
which he observes that Lord Orrery, where he did not find the 
appearance of a fault in Swift, laboured hard to make one : Mr. 
Sheridan, on the other hand, (it may be remarked) is too uni- 
formly panegyrical. 
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of it : as an instance of which it is well known that, 
during hb residence in London, not being called 
upon by any duty to officiate publicly in his clerical 
capacity, he was seldom seen at church at the usual 
hours that pretenders to religion show themselves 
there; but he was a constant attendant on early 
pray^s, and a frecpient partaker of early sacraments. 
Though genei’ous and cliaritable in his nature to the 
highest degree, he seemed to pai’t with money so 
reluctantly, and spoke so mucli about economy, that 
he passed for avaricious and hard-hearted. His very 
civilities bore the appearance of rudeness ; and hb 
finest compliments were conveyed under the disguise 
of satire. I.ord Bolingbroke, who knew him well, 
in two words summed up his cliaracter in this respect, 
by saying, that Swift was a ‘ hypocrite reversed.’ 
When to this wo add the party-animosities, to which 
by his eminonco as a political partisan he was ex- 
posed, we cannot he surprised tliat on such a ground- 
work such a signrstructure of calumny was erected 
against liiin. This, as no delence was made, was 
daily sufilrcd to increase. Foi‘ he had very unwisely 
laid it down as a maxim. ‘ 'i'o act uprightly, and 
pay no regard to the o{)inion of the world.’ 

“ Thus, Avhile he was admired, esteemed, beloved 
beyond any man of his time by hb particular friends, 
not only on account of liis superior talents, but his 
pre-eminence in every kind of virtue ; he w^as en- 
vied, feared, and liated by his enemies, who con- 
sisted of a whole virident faction, to a man. And 
w'hen we take in the general appetite for scandal, and 
the spirit of envy in the bulk of mankind which 
delights in the humiliation of an exalted character, 
we shall not be surpiised that even among his ow’u 
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party he £)und few advocates to vindicaite his fame ; 
and that he had no other support, in this torrent of 
abuse, but the consciousness of his own rectitude and 
the unalterable attachment of his intimate friends, 
among which number he could count such as were 
most emifient in those days both for talent and 
virtue.” ^ 

“ For a long time,” the same writer elsewhere 
observes, “ his several productions remained in a 
detached state, without the name of any author; 
nor could the general admiration they excited prevail 
on him to reveal himself, or claim them as his own. 
In this respect, he seems to have been actuated by 
the same principle which governed his whole conduct 
in bfe, that of' the most perfect disinterestedness ; 
and as he had laid it down for a maxim from the 
l)eginning, that ‘ he never w-ould receive any ])ccii- 
niary gratification for his writings,’ * so he used his 
best endeavours to avoid, as much as possible, even 
the reward of fame. Or if, in process of time, the 
author of works bearing the stamp of such uncojpmon 
genius shoidd be discovered, it would be allow'ed that 
he courted not fame, but that fame followed him. 
Tlie improvement of mankind being the chief object 
he had in view in all his publications, he thought the 
extraordinary talent, bestowed on him for this pur- 
pose with so liberal a hand, ought to be as liberally 
employed, without any mean mixture of selfish 
motives. 

“ In his public capacity, he was one of the truest 

* The only exceptions to this, if Mrs. Whiteway is correct, 
were his ‘ History of the Four Last Years of Queen Anne’s 
Ileign,* and his ‘ Gulliver.’ {heller to Mr. Pope, Matf 16, 
1740.) 
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patriots that ever lived, and for the many important 
services he did his country, he was hailed by the 
general voice Pater Patrice. In his private life, of 
the strictest morals ; and, in the discharge of hia 
clerical duties, of exemplary piety. His charities 
were boundless, and the whole business of his life 
Was,^DOING GOOD.” 

He continued through life (remarks Johnson) to re- 
tain the disposition, whicli he assigns to the Church 
of England man, of tliinking commonly, with the 
Whigs, of the State, and, v/ith the Tories, of the 
Church. “ As to his political principles (we learn 
from another of Ids biographers) if his own account 
of them is to be believed, he abhorred Whiggisni only 
in those wlio made it consist in damning the (’hurch, 
reviling the clergy, abetting the Dissenters, and 
speaking contemj)tibly of Ueveaied Religion. He 
always declared hin^elf against a Popisli succcwssor to 
the Crown, whatevi'r title he might liave by prox- 
imity of blood; nor did he regard the right line 
upon any other account, than as it was established 
by law, and liad much w(^ight in the opinions of the 
people. He v as of opinion, that when the grievances 
suffered under a present government became greater 
than those whicli might probably be expected from 
changing it by violence, a revolution was justifiable ; 
and this lie lielieved to liave been the case in that, 
which was brought about by the Prince of Orange. 
He had a mvirtal antipathy against standing armies 
in time of peace, and was of opinion that our liberty 
could never be placed upon a firm foundation, till the 
ancient law should be revived by which our parlia- 
ments were made annual. He abominated the poli- 
tical scheme of setting up the monied interest iii 
1 
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opposition to the landed, and was an enemy to tem- 
porary suspensions of the Habeas Corpus Act.” In 
these notions, and in his general scheme of politics, 
Harley was known to concur. 

“ When you consider,” says Dr. Delany to Orrery, 
“ Swift’s singular, peculiar, and most variegated vein 
of wit, always rightly intended (although not al#ays 
so rightly directed) deligivtfiil in many instances, and 
salutary even v hen it is most offensive : wlien you 
consider his strict truth, his fortitude in resisting 
oppi’ession and arhitrary power, his fidelity in friend- 
ship, his sincere love and zeal for religion, his up- 
rightness in making right resolutions a))d his steadi- 
ness in adhering to tliein, his care of his ('hurch, it’s 
choir, it’s econoni) , and it’s income ; his attention to 
all those that preac hed in his cathedral, in order to 
their amendment in pronunciation and stile, as also 
his remarkal)le attention to tlie interest of his suc- 
cessors pn feral )ly to his ov.n j)rosent emoluments; 
his invincible patriotism, evem to a country which he 
did not love ; his very vaiious, rvell-devised, well- 
judged, and extensive charities throiigliout Ins life, 
and his "whole fortune (to say nothing of liis wife’s) 
conveyed to the same Christian puiposcs at his death; 
charities, from which he could enjoy no honour, 
advantage, or satisfaction of any kind in this world : 
when you consider his ironic'al and Inunorous, as 
well as his .serious, schemes for the ])romotion of true 
religion and virtue ; his success in soliciting for the 
First Fruits and Tw^entieths, to the unspeakable 
benefit of the Established Church of Ireland, and 
his felicity (to rate it no higher) in giving occasion to 
the building of fifty new churches in London — all 
this considered, the character of his life will appear 
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like that of his writings : they will bear to be recon- 
sidered and re-examined with the utmost attention, 
and always discover new beauties and excellences 
upon every examination. Thfey will bear to be con- 
sidered as the sun, in which the brightness will hide 
the blemishes; and whenever petulant ignorance, 
pride, malice, malignity, or envy intcri)oses to cloud 
or sully his fame, I will take upon me to pronounce 
that the eclipse will not last long. 

“ To conclude : no man ever desci’ved better of 
any country, than Swift did of his. A steady, per- 
severing, inflexible friend ; a wise, a watchful, and a 
faithful counsellor, under many severe trials and 
bitter persecutions, to the manifest hazard both of 
his liberty and fortune — he lived a blessing, he died 
a benefactor, and his name will ever live an honour 
to Ii’cland.” 

To this cliaractep Sheridan subjoins an inscription 
to the memory of the Dean, drawn uj) in elegant 
Latin by Dr. Stopford, IJishop of Cloyne, who al- 
ways acknowledged that ‘ to Swift he Avas entirely 
indebted for every step of his preferment cand con- 
cludes his work Avith the folloAving remark : “ Upon 
the whole, Avhen avc consider his character as a man, 
perfectly free from vice, Avith fcAV frailties and such 
exalted virtues ; and as an author, possessed of such 
uncommon talents, such an original vein of humour, 
such an inexhaustible fund of Avit, joined to so clear 
and soliu an understanding: Avhen Ave behold these 
two characters united in one and the same person, per- 
haps it will not lie thought too bold an assertion to 
say, that his parallel is not to l>e found in the his- 
tory either of ancient or modern times.” 

A stem inflexible temper, says another writer. 
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and pride in a supreme degree were the basis upon 
which were built firmness, sinceiity, integrity, and 
freedom from all mean jealousy ; but alloyed with 
arrogance, implacability, carelessness of giving pain, 
and total want of candor. Numerous are the anec- 
dotes of his rudeness and ijetulance in society, some 
of which were of a kind that meanness alone could 
tolerate. Of his obdurate and unfeeling nature many 
more examples might be adduced, if those already 
given were not more than sufficient. 

As a writer, he was original, and probably will 
always remain unparallelled. In wit, he stands first 
in the walk of grave irony maintained with such 
an air of serious simplicity, that it Avould deceive any 
reader not aware of his (hift. 

Lord Orrery himself states that he always consi- 
dered him as an ‘ abstract and brief chronicle of the 
times?,’ no man being better acquainted with human 
nature botli in the highest and lowest scenes. His 
friends and correspondents were the greatest and most 
eminent men of the age, and the sages of antiquity 
were often the companions of his closet : for although 
he avoided an ostentation of learning, and generally 
chose to draw his materials from his own store, yet 
liis knowledge of the ancient authoi-s evidently ap- 
pears from the strength of his sentiments and the 
classic coiTectness of his stile. His attendance upon 
the public service of the church was regular and un- 
interrupted : and, indeed, regularity was jieculiar to 
him in all lus actions, even in the greatest trifles. 
His hours of walking and reading never varied : his 
motions were guided by his watch, which was so 
constantly held in his hand, or placed before him 
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upon his table, that he seldom varied many minutes 
in the d.aily revolution of his exercises and employ- 
ments.” 

In his church, as we are® told hy Johnson, he 
restored the practice of weekly communion, and dis- 
tributed the sacramental elements in the most solemn 
and devout manner with his own hand. The sus- 
picions indeed of his irreligion proceeded, in a great 
measure, from his dread of hypocrisy. He read 
prayer’s to his serx^ants every morning with such 
dextrous secrecy, that IJelany w'as six months in his 
house before he knew it! The Doctor, with all Ins. 
zeal for his honour, lias justly condemned this part of 
his conduct. 

The principal difficulty that occurs in analysing 
his character is, to discover by Avhat depravity of in- 
tellect he took delight in revolving ideas from which 
almost every other mind shrinks w-ith disgust. De- 
lany, in his \ indication, asserts that ‘ his mind wms 
not tainted by this gross corruption before his long 
visit to Pope in ]72(), when he had reached his fifty 
ninth year.’ But he had described his Yahoos befoi’e 
this contaminating visit ; and ho, that had formed 
those images, had nothing filthy to learn. 

His poetical works ai’e often humorous, almost 
always light, and have the ((ualities w’hich recom- 
mend .such compositions, easiness and gayety, and 
exemplify his own definition of a good stile, “ proper 
words i.i proper places.” It was said, in a preface to 
one of the Irish editions, that ‘ he had never been 
known to take a single thought from any waiter, 
ancient or modern.’ This is not literally true : but, 
perhaps, no writer can easily be found that has bor- 
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rowed so little, or that in all his excellences and all 
his defects has so well maintained his cl^im to be 
considered as original. 
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